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INTRODUCTION 


The  literature  of  strikes  is  extensive,  but  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  historical  rather  than  sociological.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  with  events  rather  than  things,  with  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  rather  than  with  social  processes  and 
human  nature. 

The  labor  movement  has,  one  may  say,  had  its  origin 
in  the  strike,  and  labor  organizations  have  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  strikes  effective ; 
and  on  the  other,  to  make  them  unnecessary.  This  volume, 
however,  is  not  immediately  concerned  with  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  with  collective  bargaining,  with  class  conflict,  nor  with 
most  of  the  other  matters  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  historical  scholars  and  students  of  social  politics.  It  deals 
less  with  policy  than  with  practice,  and  seeks  to  give  a  nat¬ 
uralistic  rather  than  a  philosophical  account  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  strike,  seeking  to  distinguish  its  different 
typical  forms,  inquiring  into  its  etiology,  and  dealing  with 
it  in  general  as  a  describable  aspect  of  human  nature  and 
social  life. 

It  will  serve  to  put  this  study  of  the  strike  into  its  proper 
perspective  if  it  is  regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  a  sequel  to  an 
earlier  volume  in  this  series,  The  Natural  History  of  Revolu¬ 
tion,  by  Lyford  P.  Edwards.  War,  revolution,  and  the  strike 
are,  fundamentally  considered,  elementary  forms  of  politi¬ 
cal  action.  They  are,  in  other  words,  forms  in  which  issues 
are  raised,  forced  upon  the  attention  of  a  sometimes  reluc¬ 
tant  public,  and  eventually,  in  some  fashion,  settled.  It  may 
seem  at  first  blush  that  a  proceeding  which  substitutes  ac- 
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tion  for  discussion — -seeks  to  justify  itself  by  force  rather 
than  by  arbitration — is  in  no  sense  to  be  compared  with  the 
more  orderly  and  dignified  procedure  of  the  courts  where 
issues  are  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

In  the  presence  of  the  disturbances  which  the  conflicts 
of  employer  and  employee  have  occasioned,  the  public  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  in  the  position  of  an  innocent  bystander, 
uncertain  about  its  own  interests  and  divided  in  its  senti¬ 
ments.  The  public  has  been  particularly  helpless  and  unable 
to  act  in  regard  to  strikes,  mainly  because  there  has  been 
no  generally  accepted  law  in  accordance  with  which  these 
disputes  could  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
parties  and  all  the  interests  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  has,  in  the  long  run,  as 
Professor  Hiller  has  pointed  out,  made  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  decided  the  issues.  It  has  done  this  without  recourse  to 
courts  of  arbitration  or  of  law.  Nevertheless,  the  public  has 
been,  in  all  these  disputes,  the  final  arbiter.  In  this  sense, 
at  least,  one  may  say  that  the  strike  is  a  form  of  political 
action.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  the  study  of  the  strike  may 
be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  po¬ 
litical  process. 

Political  action  is  possible,  no  doubt,  because  man  is  a 
“political  animal.”  But  the  ways  in  which  men  actually 
achieve  concerted  action,  build  up  social  organizations,  and 
maintain  morale  in  them  constitute  some  of  the  most 
obscure  and  least  understood  problems  in  the  whole  field  of 
human  behavior.  Not  that  the  thing  is  not  done,  but  for 
some  reason  not  wholly  clear  almost  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  study  the  method  of  doing  it  objectively  and  dis¬ 
interestedly.  Some  years  ago  when  Le  Bon  first  published 
his  book,  The  Crowd,  we  were  led  to  expect,  or  to  hope,  that 
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there  would  shortly  be  in  existence  a  body  of  knowledge, 
based  upon  detailed  studies,  which  would  go  far  toward  ex¬ 
plaining  actual  politics  and  collective  behavior  generally. 
But  these  expectations  have  not  been  realized.  The  “psy¬ 
chological  crowd,”  as  Le  Bon  conceived  it,  is,  to  be  sure,  an 
obvious  instance  of  concerted  action,  interesting  because, 
in  this  case,  it  is  achieved  without  formal  organization  or 
leadership.  But  the  crowd  dissolves  with  the  occasion  that 
brings  it  into  existence.  How  the  transition  is  made  from 
this  passing,  ephemeral  and  spontaneous  organization  to 
a  more  formal,  permanent,  and  self-conscious  one,  such 
as  we  have  in  the  strike,  in  revolution,  and  in  social  move¬ 
ments  generally,  neither  Le  Bon  nor  any  later  writer,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Theodor  Geiger,  has  really  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain.1  This  is  a  central  theme  of  the  present 
volume. 

A  social  movement,  such  as  the  one  here  reviewed,  seems, 
when  looked  at  casually,  to  be  a  mere  series  of  episodes — 
public  meetings,  discussions,  accompanied  by  intermittent 
clashes  and  minor  encounters  with  the  existing  order.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strike,  as  the  author  of  this  volume  con¬ 
ceives  it,  is  not  a  series  of  independent  episodes  but  a  cycle 
of  typical  events  which  take  place  in  a  more  or  less  reg¬ 
ular  and  predictable  way. 

No  doubt  every  social  movement  tends  to  pass  through 
a  series  of  typical  phases.  Every  political  action,  including 
war,  revolution,  and  reform,  assumes  at  the  outset  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  collective  gesture.  What  takes  place  is  expressive 
merely.  Someone  is  agitated  and  his  very  agitation  makes 
him,  without  any  ulterior  motive  on  his  part,  an  agitator. 

1  Theodor  Geiger,  Die  Masse  und  Ihre  Aktion:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Sozi- 
ologie  der  Revolutionen,  Berlin,  1926. 
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If  his  sentiments  thus  expressed  find  an  echo  in  other  minds, 
this  expression  assumes  the  character  of  “public  sentiment.” 
Public  sentiment  thus  aroused  expresses  itself,  perhaps,  in 
a  spontaneous  and  unpremeditated  public  demonstration. 
At  this  point  the  necessity  for  some  organization  and  direc¬ 
tion  makes  itself  felt.  Agitation  turns  out  to  be  a  serious 
business.  What  was  a  gesture  assumes  the  form  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  movement.  It  becomes  important  that  the  movement 
be  directed  with  foresight  in  order  that  it  may  achieve  its 
end.  In  attempting  to  direct  such  a  social  movement  the 
leaders  develop  some  sort  of  technique  for  maintaining  dis¬ 
cipline  within  the  ranks  and  strategy  in  dealing  with  the 
enemy  outside. 

A  study  of  this  technique  and  of  these  tactics  throws 
light  upon  the  nature  of  social  movements  and  collective  ac¬ 
tion  generally.  Thus  there  is  much  in  a  study  of  the  strike 
that  throws  light  upon  political  strategy,  public  opinion, 
and  upon  all  the  conscious  devices  and  unconscious  mech¬ 
anisms  by  which  morale  is  maintained  in  conflict  groups. 

While  a  strike  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  collective  act 
in  which  minor  clashes  and  individual  cases  of  violence  are 
incidents,  every  individual  strike  may  be  regarded  as  a  single 
episode  in  a  larger  revolutionary  movement,  a  movement  of 
which  the  participants  are  perhaps  only  dimly  conscious. 

One  thing,  therefore,  which  lends  interest  to  studies  in 
this  field  is  that  they  indicate  how,  and  how  far,  the  principles 
that  Le  Bon  and  other  writers  in  collective  psychology  have 
used  to  make  concerted  action  in  the  crowd  intelligible  can 
be  carried  over  and  used  to  interpret  those  more  persistent 
and  more  important  forms  of  collective  action  that  we  call 
social  movements. 

Robert  E.  Park 

University  of  Chicago 
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CHAPTER  I 
A  TYPICAL  STRIKE 

Strikes  are  a  form  of  conflict  peculiar  to  modern  indus¬ 
trial  organization.  Under  the  simpler  conditions  of  earlier 
times  disagreements  between  employer  and  employees  were 
personal  and  action  was  individual.  Today,  in  a  larger  and 
more  highly  integrated  society,  such  disputes  are  settled  by 
the  concerted  action  of  many  individuals.  These  changes 
imply  that  old  controls  are  failing.  The  frequent  recurrence 
of  strikes  indicates  that  new  adjustments  in  working  rela¬ 
tions  are  forming. 

The  significance  of  strikes  is  indicated  by  their  volume 
and  frequency.  During  the  period  1916-23  their  annual 
average  number  in  America  was  three  thousand,  involving 
nearly  two  million  workers  each  year.  During  the  years 
1923-26,  the  average  annual  number  of  strikes  was  1,30c.1 
Over  five  million  persons  took  part  in  labor  suspensions  dur¬ 
ing  1919.  More  than  six  million  working  days  were  lost  by 
those  directly  involved  in  1,156  selected  strikes  occurring 
during  six  months  in  1917. 2  The  amount  of  idle  time  due  to 
strikes  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  from  1899  to  1923  was 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XVIII, 
1367—7 1 ;  and  XXIV,  1250.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  “An  Analysis  of  Strike  Statistics, 
1881-1921,”  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  XVIII,  866  £E. 

2  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  research  report  No.  3,  Strikes 
in  American  Industries  in  War  Time  (April  6-October  6,  1917),  p.  7.  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  strikes  in  other  industrial  nations  are  equally  significant.  In 
England  1,413  trade  disputes  in  1919  had  an  aggregate  duration  of  thirty- 
five  million  working  days. 
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1 1. 5  per  cent  of  the  working  days.1  Strikers  in  New  York 
State  were  idle  9,500,000  days  in  1916.2  Even  though  the 
time  lost  through  strikes  may  be  regained,  in  part,  by  stead¬ 
ier  work  after  settlement,3  the  loss  produced  in  this  way  is 
very  great. 

However,  it  is  because  strikes  are  expensive  that  they 
are,  in  a  measure,  effective.  They  inflict  losses,  not  only 
upon  the  employer,  but  also  upon  persons  not  directly 
involved.  The  coal  strike  of  1916  caused  unemployment 
among  a  quarter-million  industrial  workers  in  one  city, 
producing  a  loss  estimated  at  ten  dollars  per  capita  for  the 
entire  country.  A  printers’  strike  in  the  same  year,  accord- 

1  Arthur  E.  Suffern,  The  Coal  Miners'1  Struggle  for  Industrial  Status 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1926),  p.  214.  However,  the  idleness  caused  by  market 
conditions  and  car  shortage  during  this  period  was  several  times  greater  than 
that  resulting  from  strikes.  When  averaged  for  all  wage-workers,  the  time 
lost  in  strikes  from  1911  to  1916  was  only  about  1.25  per  cent  of  the  total 
working  time  (P.  Sargent  Florence,  Economics  of  Fatigue  and  Unrest  [Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1924],  p.  191).  In  New  York  State  two  days  per  capita  were 
lost  during  1916  in  consequence  of  strikes  by  those  classed  as  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed.  This  loss  was  only  one-fifth  as  serious  as  that  incurred  through  illness 
(Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  Report  of  Committee  on  Elim¬ 
ination  of  Waste  in  Industry  [1921],  pp.  309,  312).  In  Europe  one  day  or 
less,  on  the  average,  is  lost  annually  for  each  wage-worker  as  the  result  of 
strikes.  In  Germany  during  1903  three-eighths  of  a  day  was  the  average 
time  so  lost  (Eduard  Bernstein,  Der  Streik  [Frankfurt  a.  M:  Riitten  & 
Loening,  1906],  pp.  44-46). 

2  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  op.  cit.,  p.  312. 

3  This  fact  indicates  faulty  integration  of  industry.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  were  in  highly  irregular  or  distinctly 
seasonal  occupations,  where  output  was  not  reduced  because  it  was  possible 
to  make  up  the  losses  from  strikes  by  more  regular  work  after  settlement. 
For  example,  the  year  1912,  with  an  average  loss  per  man  of  40  days,  showed 
an  increased  output  of  coal  per  day,  more  days  of  employment,  and  a  larger 
total  production  than  in  1911,  which  was  relatively  strikeless  (ibid.,  pp. 
309-10). 
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ing  to  Babson,  delayed  and  interfered  with  the  work  of  a 
million  persons  in  other  vocations.1 

Because  strikes  inflict  losses  and  arouse  sentiments  they 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  present-day  social  move¬ 
ments.  Their  importance  is  shown  by  the  large  volume  of 
literature  devoted  to  them.  Many  studies  deal  critically 
with  the  historical  growth  of  trade  unions  and  their  use  of 
the  strike  as  a  method  of  bargaining.  Compilations  of  union 
rules  review  the  tactical  devices  employed  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  for  directing  such  conflicts.  In  recent  years  compre¬ 
hensive  statistical  records  of  these  events  have  been  made 
by  the  chief  industrial  nations.  Narratives  and  descriptions 
of  strikes  are  abundant.  One  type  of  study  is  concerned  with 
their  economic  aspects.  Another  tries  to  explain  the  social 
unrest  to  which  they  give  expression  as  an  effect  of  thwarted 
“instincts”  and  “balked  dispositions.”  The  attempts  to 
evaluate,  that  is,  to  defend  or  condemn,  strikes  are  most 
numerous.  Some  of  these  deal  with  the  legal  phases  of  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes;  others  discuss  ethical  considerations  and 
propose  social  policies. 

The  present  inquiry  deals  with  a  neglected  aspect  of  the 
subject:  the  behavior  characteristic  of  the  striking  group 
and  the  techniques  used  to  direct  and  control  it.  This  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  field  precludes  any  discussion  of  specific  causes 
or  justifications  for  the  strike.  Reliable  policies  of  social 
control  can  be  formulated  only  when  events  are  studied  with 
reference  to  the  situation  in  which  they  appear. 

Our  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  study  the  strike  as  a  collec¬ 
tive  response  to  a  particular  kind  of  situation ;  for  it  is  this 
setting  which  determines  its  character.  Both  contestants 

1  Roger  Babson,  quoted  by  Marshall  Olds,  The  High  Cost  of  Strikes 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1921),  p.  48. 
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are  members  of  a  larger  social  system.  The  existence  of  a 
public  which  approves  and  disapproves  provides  a  situation 
in  which  the  struggle  assumes  the  character  of  a  trial  by 
battle.  Since  the  contest  is  carried  on  by  parties  who  are 
mutually  dependent,  each  is  enabled  to  bring  pressure  upon 
the  other  by  refusing  to  co-operate.  When  viewed  in  this 
way  the  labor  strike  is  seen  to  be  but  a  special  type  of  a 
more  general  social  phenomenon,  the  generic  strike.  This 
includes  the  labor  strike,  the  social  boycott,  political  non- 
co-operation,  demonstrations  against  official  acts,  and  other 
similar  group  conflicts.  These  various  forms  of  non-partici¬ 
pation,  although  differing  in  the  occasions  from  which  they 
arise  and  the  ends  which  they  seek,  are  essentially  similar 
in  their  methods  of  coercion  and  collective  control. 

The  acts  of  striking  groups  supply  the  materials  for  the 
study  here  undertaken.  The  story  of  a  typical  economic 
strike  will  serve  as  a  statement  of  the  problem  and  provide 
material  for  illustration  and  future  reference.  The  case 
selected  is  the  South  Wales  Miners’  dispute  of  1910.  Al¬ 
though  this  conflict  differs  from  others  in  details,  it  shows 
the  essential  features  of  every  hard-fought  strike.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative,  therefore,  pictures  in  a  general  way  the 
characteristic  phases  of  the  strike  cycle:  mobilization  for 
concerted  action,  the  maintenance  of  morale,  and  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  strike  by  disintegration  of  the  group  or  collective 
return  to  work.  These  successive  phases  are  indicated  by 
the  outline  which  follows.1 

1  Adapted  from  David  Evans,  Labor  Strife,  in  the  South  Wales  Coal 
Field,  lgio-11  (Cardiff:  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  1910-11).  Lord  Ask- 
with,  Industrial  Problems  and  Disputes  (Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  1921),  pp. 
142  ff.  Great  Britain,  Parliament,  Sessional  Papers,  Colliery  Strike  Dis¬ 
turbances  in  South  Wales  (London,  1911),  LXIV,  Cd.  5568,  1-50. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNREST  AND  TENSION 

The  strike  here  reviewed  grew  out  of  a  dispute  over  the 
wage-rate  to  be  paid  for  the  opening  of  a  new  seam  in  the 
Ely  pit  of  the  Naval  Colliery.  The  employers  complained 
that  this  seam  was  unproductive  and  that  the  men  were 
working  “ca’canny”1  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  piece  rate 
in  wages  by  giving  the  impression  that  the  seam  was  difficult 
to  work.  The  miners  rejected  the  decision  of  the  referees, 
and  the  employers’  association  refused  any  other  method  of 
settlement.  On  August  i  the  manager  of  the  Ely  Colliery 
served  notice  that  his  company  could  not  afford  to  work  the 
pit.  Each  side  blamed  the  other  for  the  suspension,  the  work¬ 
men  claiming  that  it  was  a  lockout,  and  the  employers  main¬ 
taining  that  it  was  a  strike. 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  ACTION 

Although  but  eighty  men  were  concerned  in  the  original 
dispute,  nine  hundred  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  company  order.  These  appealed  to  their  fellow-workmen 
throughout  South  Wales  for  a  sympathetic  strike.  Over 
eleven  thousand  promptly  responded,  and  others  gradually 
followed  until  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  were  involved. 
In  some  respects  the  sympathetic  stoppages  resembled  sep¬ 
arate  disputes.  Usually  the  strikers  advanced  grievances 
against  the  employer  as  an  explanation  for  quitting.  In  one 
instance  the  walkout  was  based  on  the  company  order  ter¬ 
minating  the  customary  practice  of  carrying  away  pit  tim¬ 
ber  for  firewood  without  charge.  However,  there  was  no 
officially  recognized  dispute  between  the  employers  and  94 
per  cent  of  the  strikers. 

1  “Ca’cannyism”  is  an  intentional  curtailment  of  output.  This  is  also 
referred  to  as  “sabotage,”  and  “strike  on  the  job.” 
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The  executive  council  of  the  miners  was  divided  as  to  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  strike.  Some  of  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  leaders  advised  concentration  upon  the  Ely  pit  alone. 
They  were  able  to  arrest  the  movement  for  a  general  strike, 
but  could  not  prevent  the  intimidation  and  violence  which 
arose. 

ECONOMIC  PRESSURE  GIVES  WAY  TO  DIRECT  ACTION 
The  strikers  tried  to  stop  the  pumping  and  ventilating 
machinery  of  the  mines.  These  efforts  were  successful  at  all 
except  the  Llympia  colliery.  Here  company  officials,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  police,  strove  to  prevent  the  stoppage 
of  the  pumps,  for  three  hundred  horses  were  still  in  the 
mines.  When  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  horses,  pick¬ 
ets  gave  the  alarm  and  the  gathering  throng  became  menac¬ 
ing.  Some  destroyed  the  wooden  paling  which  surrounded 
the  colliery;  others,  from  the  hillside  opposite  the  entrance, 
hurled  stones  upon  the  police  who  were  defending  that 
point.  Although  the  besiegers  forced  their  way  through  the 
entrance,  they  were  routed  by  a  reinforcement  of  police. 

“blacklegs”  arouse  hostility 
Having  failed  in  these  efforts  to  stop  operations,  the 
strikers  attempted  to  restrain  those  who  continued  at 
work.  They  declared  that  they  would  “starve  the  pits  of 
any  and  every  form  of  labor,  from  the  manager  down.” 
Great  excitement  arose  over  the  report  that  “blacklegs”1 
were  being  imported  into  South  Wales,  an  event  which  had 
not  occurred  since  1879.  Pickets  worked  on  the  streets  in 
four-hour  shifts.  Trains  were  stopped  and  searched.  These 
acts  gave  rise  to  conflicts  with  the  police. 

1  In  colloquial  English,  the  term  “blackleg”  means  a  swindler,  especially 
a  dishonest  gambler.  The  term  is  applied  in  opprobrium  to  strike  breakers. 
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Intimidating  letters  were  sent  to  those  who  refused  to 
join  the  strike.  One  of  these  reads:  “This  is  a  warning  to 
you  that  if  you  do  not  cease  work  at  once  and  throw  in  your 
lot  with  us,  we  will  stone  the  house  and  loot  all  that  you 
have.  Warning:  Leave  at  once.”  The  letter  was  signed, 
“Strikers  fighting  for  the  cause  of  children.”  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  this  threat  was  carried  out. 

On  one  occasion  members  of  the  Sharon  Welsh  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  refused  to  take  part  in  the  service  because 
a  miner  who  had  not  joined  the  strike  was  present.  They 
gathered  outside  the  church  and  hurled  missiles  upon  the 
“traitor”  and  the  police  who  escorted  him  home. 

When  efforts  at  arbitration  were  made,  some  of  the  sur¬ 
face  men  returned  to  work.  The  strikers  attempted  to  meet 
the  new  crisis.  They  forcibly  robed  some  of  these  disloyal 
workmen  in  white  shirts  and  hustled  them  in  the  direction  of 
their  homes.  The  last  of  the  Mid-Rhondda  “demonstra¬ 
tions”  occurred  on  July  25,  when  a  procession  of  three 
thousand  marched  to  the  Ely  pit  in  order  to  frighten  the 
officials  of  the  collieries  into  allowing  interviews  with  the 
blacklegs  coming  from  the  mines. 

THE  ISSUE  OBSCURED  BY  PERSONAL  HOSTILITIES 

Some  members  of  the  Miners’  Executive  Council  ad¬ 
vised  caution  and  moderation,  refusing  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  demonstrations  or  withdrawing  entirely 
from  the  disturbed  region.  Others,  seeing  in  any  compromise 
a  personal  defeat,  opposed  settlement  except  on  their  own 
terms.  The  employers,  likewise,  were  obdurate.  One  of  the 
managers  said  to  a  representative  of  the  press:  “I  am  going 
to  stick  to  my  post  and  these  men  whom  you  see  around  me 
are  going  to  stick  to  me.  I  will  be  under  the  floor  before  I 
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give  in  this  time.  It  is  not  because  I  am  stubborn  that  I 
say  this,  but  what  would  life  be  in  the  future,  if  we  gave  in 
now?” 

While  negotiations  were  pending,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  agent 
for  the  miners  in  the  Mid-Rhondda  district,  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  to  Mr.  Hann,  the  general  manager  of  the  col¬ 
lieries  :  “I  regret  to  learn  that  they  have  been  winding  coal  at 

one  or  two  of  the  pits . Further,  I  would  like  to  say  that 

if  there  is  going  to  be  blacklegging  over  this,  there  is  going 
to  be  murder.  My  God,  I  mean  it!” 

As  a  result  of  this  outburst  negotiations  were  broken  off, 
and  reconciliation  was  delayed  because  of  the  personal  quar¬ 
rel.  Mr.  Hann  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  miners  through 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  demanded  that  work  be  resumed  before 
the  terms  of  settlement  should  be  discussed.  The  miners,  in 
turn,  declined  to  negotiate  unless  Mr.  Stanton  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  their  spokesman,  and  appealed  to  the  Conciliation 
Board.  This  body  decided  that  Mr.  Stanton  must  apologize 
to  Mr.  Hann  and  promise  to  abide  by  the  conciliation  agree¬ 
ment.  A  local  assembly  of  miners,  convened  to  discuss  these 
proposals,  broke  up  in  confusion  and  a  deadlock  ensued. 

THE  STRIKE  BREAKS 

At  length  the  strikers,  “discouraged  by  their  failures, 
disorganized  by  dissensions,  and  distracted  by  the  sufferings 
of  their  families,  ultimately  bowed  to  the  inevitable.”  They 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  position  held  by  their  agents 
and  approached  that  of  the  mine  owners.  Mr.  Stanton 
apologized  to  Mr.  Hann  for  his  hasty  telephonic  message, 
and  the  miners’  convention  passed  a  resolution  of  regret 
over  the  incident.  The  men  agreed  to  return  to  work  before 
resuming  negotiations,  but  held  out  for  a  reinstatement  of 
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all  employees  as  a  precondition  for  settlement.  The  man¬ 
agers,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  they  could  not  employ 
as  many  men  as  before,  since  some  pits  were  unprofitable 
and  others  could  not  be  reopened  at  once.  The  Miners’ 
General  Executive  Council  urged  the  return  to  work  on  the 
ground  that  the  discrimination  which  was  feared  would  be 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Conciliation  Board.  Operations 
were  resumed  by  most  of  the  miners  who  had  struck  in 
“sympathy”;  and  those  who  were  not  reinstated  were 
granted  lockout  pay  by  the  union. 

The  strikers  first  involved  in  the  dispute  were  given 
union  relief  and  the  struggle  continued  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1911.  Referees  attempted  to  make  a  settle¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  officers  of  the  union  urged  acceptance 
of  the  offered  terms.  However,  the  miners  rejected  these 
recommendations  and  demanded  instead  a  levy  on  the  rest 
of  the  union  in  order  to  continue  the  strike.  They  even  with¬ 
drew  plenary  powers  from  their  spokesmen  and  attempted 
to  negotiate  independently  through  local  committees.  As  a 
result  of  this  local  autonomy  the  position  of  the  strikers 
shifted  with  each  change  in  mood.  Their  indecision  caused 
the  conciliator  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  cease  negotiations. 
The  National  Miners’  Federation  attempted  to  get  an  ex¬ 
pression  from  the  rank  and  file  by  means  of  a  ballot;  but  local 
committees  were  hostile  and  defeated  the  peace  measures. 
The  national  federation  finally  withdrew  financial  aid.  This 
gave  a  death  blow  to  the  suspension. 

The  strikers  from  each  colliery  sent  representatives  to  in¬ 
terview  the  employers.  The  latter,  however,  refused  to  per¬ 
mit  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  terms  offered  eleven 
months  earlier.  They  would  not  consent  to  dismiss  the 
“blacklegs”  or  to  place  them  in  other  positions.  They  also 
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declined  to  interfere  with  the  legal  proceedings  which  were 
pending  against  the  strikers  charged  with  violence.  In  all 
cases  the  workers  were  forced  to  accept  terms  which  at  an 
earlier  time  had  been  offered  but  declined. 

Such  an  ending  meant  humiliation  and  a  return  to  the 
mines  without  prospect  of  higher  wages.  The  mood  of  the 
men  in  resuming  work  contrasted  sharply  with  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  beginning  the  contest.  At  the  opening  of  the  strike 
their  demeanor  was  one  of  voluble  confidence  and  defiance. 
Now  their  mood  had  changed  to  sullen  dejection  and  sup¬ 
pressed  anger  against  those  whom  they  considered  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  defeat. 

The  incidents  reviewed  illustrate  the  tendency  of  con¬ 
flict,  in  the  absence  of  effective  control,  to  become  intensified 
until  exhaustion  forces  submission.  It  also  shows  the  tactics 
employed  by  a  striking  group  in  pursuing  its  collective  aim. 
While  details  of  individual  strikes  will  be  found  to  vary,  the 
phases  here  recounted  have  general  significance.  They  indi¬ 
cate  the  character  of  the  data  on  the  basis  of  which  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  group  behavior  may  be  made.  They  also  suggest  an 
outline  of  topics  for  further  analysis. 

The  successive  phases  of  the  strike  cycle  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  abstractly  as:  organization  of  the  strikers  (chaps,  iii 
and  iv),  beginning  the  concerted  action  (chaps,  v  and  vi), 
maintaining  group  morale  (chaps,  vii  and  viii),  controlling 
strike  breakers  (chaps,  ix  and  x),  neutralizing  the  maneuvers 
of  the  employer  (chaps,  xi  and  xii),  manipulating  public  opin¬ 
ion  (chaps,  xiii,  xiv,  and  xv),  and  demobilization  (chaps,  xvi 
and  xvii) . 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  conflicts  results  in  per¬ 
manent  modifications  of  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employes.  These  forced  adjustments  eventually  receive  the 
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assent  of  the  community  at  large  and  are  supported  by  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  When  they  become  fixed  in  custom,  they  as¬ 
sume  the  general  character  of  constitutional  changes.  In  the 
long  run,  industrial  conflicts  even  tend  to  produce  changes 
in  the  notions  concerning  property;  for  the  control  of  large- 
scale  industry  ceases  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
employer  and  the  investors  in  the  enterprise.  The  nature  of 
management  is  modified  by  the  concession  of  “rights”  which 
are  exacted  by  the  employees  and  the  consumers  (chap.xviii). 
In  consequence  of  the  moral  forces  which  the  conflict  calls 
into  action,  the  competitive  status  of  wage-workers  under¬ 
goes  a  change  (chap.  xix).  As  a  result,  the  character  of  the 
strike  itself  undergoes  fundamental  modifications  (chaps,  xx 
and  xxi) .  In  short,  every  strike  is  a  single  episode  in  a  series 
of  events  that  have  already  profoundly  altered  the  tradi¬ 
tional  conceptions  of  property  “rights”  and  employees’ 
positions  within  the  industry.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  strike 
is  a  political  instrument  which  progressively  effects  funda¬ 
mental  constitutional  changes. 
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[  The  strike,  which  has  been  described  abstractly  as  a  form 
of  collective  or  corporate  action,  may  be  more  specifically 
characterized  as  a  concerted  and  temporary  suspension  of 
function,  designed  to  exert  pressure  upon  others  within  the 
same  social  unit — industrial,  political,  or  cultural. j. It  is  not 
a  mere  cessation  of  work;  it  is  conflict  in  the  form  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  refusal  to  participate.2  From  this  collective  nature 
the  strike  derives  its  power  of  coercion,  its  behavior  traits, 
and,  in  part,  the  motives  upon  which  it  rests. 

This  collective  aspect  of  the  strike  is  its  most  conspicuous 
trait.  Current  definitions  use  such  descriptive  terms  as  “re¬ 
fusal  by  the  employees  of  an  establishment  to  work,”  “a 
concerted  withdrawal  from  work  by  a  part  or  all  of  the  em¬ 
ployees,”  “several  employees,”  “several  or  more  employees,”3 
“a  group  of  employees.”4  Legal  phrasings  also  recognize  this 
fact  by  such  expressions  as  “withdrawal  in  large  numbers  or 


1  Other  titles  which  are  widely  used  are  “suspension,”  “stoppage,” 
“walkout,”  “downing  tools,”  “going  on  vacation,”  “putting  the  men  on  the 
street.”  These  have  slight  variations  in  meaning,  but  all  refer  to  collective 
action  and  are  useful  as  alternates  for  the  word  “strike.” 

2  In  characterizing  an  event  as  a  strike,  in  contrast  to  a  lockout,  no 
judgment  is  implied  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  initiation  of  the  open  dis¬ 
pute.  The  final  break  is  merely  the  culminating  incident  in  a  chain  of  events. 
The  terms  “strike”  and  “lockout”  are  therefore  descriptive,  and  are  not 
labels  for  responsibility. 

3  Frank  J.  Warne,  The  Workers  at  War  (Century  Co.,  1920),  p.  190. 

4  George  J.  Groat,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organized  Labor  in 
America  (Macmillan  Co.,  1926),  p.  161. 
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in  a  body,”  “combination  among  the  workmen.”  A  typical 
juridical  definition  of  the  strike  is,  “a  combination  whereby 
the  body  of  workmen  refuse  to  carry  on  work  unless  their 
demands  are  met  by  their  employer.”1 

It  is  evident  that  any  number  large  enough  to  effect 
“agreement,”  or  concerted  action,  may  produce  a  strike  by 
suspending  labor.  In  terms  of  legal  definition  this  number 
may  be  as  small  as  two.  The  English  Trades  Dispute  Act 
of  1906  orders  that  a  refusal  to  work  by  “two  or  more  per¬ 
sons”  shall  be  the  legal  criterion  of  a  strike.2  Under  the  Eng¬ 
lish  common  law  it  was  an  indictable  “conspiracy”  for  two 
or  more  persons  to  combine  to  do  a  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  as  well  as  to  do  an  unlawful  act.  In  other  words,  an 
act  which  was  legal  when  performed  by  one  person  became 
illegal  when  performed  by  more  than  one,  that  is,  collec¬ 
tively.  Ostensibly,  it  was  the  confederating  or  leaguing  to¬ 
gether  that  was  odious.3  Actually  the  law  was  designed  to 
forestall  the  coercive  effect  of  collective  action. 

There  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  numbers  which  may 
participate  in  a  strike.  Of  the  strikes  occurring  in  the 
United  States  during  1926,  10  per  cent  had  ten  or  less  par¬ 
ticipants,  while  16  per  cent  had  more  than  five  hundred.4  The 
average  number  of  persons  taking  part  in  American  strikes5 

1  Probodhchandra  Ghosh,  The  Legal  Aspect  of  Strikes  (Calcutta,  1920), 

p.  4. 

2  G.  Schwittau,  Die  Formen  des  wirtschaftlichen  Kampfes  (Berlin:  Julius 
Springer,  1912),  p.  71. 

3  Thomas  S.  Cogley,  The  Law  of  Strikes  (W.  H.  Lowermilk  &  Co., 
1894),  p.  7. 

4  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review  (June, 
1926),  p.  139. 

s  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner, 
XXI  (1906),  16. 
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during  the  period  1881-1905  was  183;  in  1923  it  was  666. 
Nearly  half  of  the  disputes  in  the  latter  year  had  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  less  participants.1  In  58.7  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
disputes  during  1911-15  less  than  one  hundred  employes 
were  involved;  in  21.5  per  cent,  less  than  twenty-five  took 
part.2  English  statistics  show  that  during  the  decade  ending 
with  1908  the  strikes  having  fifty  to  five  hundred  partici¬ 
pants  constituted  approximately  one-half  of  all  stoppages  in 
that  country.3  Less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  British 
strikes  involve  fewer  than  twenty-five  workers;  2  per  cent 
involve  less  than  one  hundred  persons.4 

The  size  of  strikes  increases  with  the  growth  of  industrial 
integration.  Thirty  thousand  persons  suspended  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  English  spinners’  strike  of  1810.  Over  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  spinners  and  miners  of  North  England  struck  in  1837. 5 
More  than  147,000  American  miners  took  part  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  strike  of  1902.6  Approximately  365,000  workmen 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
XVIII,  1370-71. 

2  Canada,  Labour  Department,  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada, 
1901-16,  p.  71.  The  Canadian  Department  of  Labour  includes  in  its  statisti¬ 
cal  summary  only  those  stoppages  involving  six  or  more  employes  (United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XII,  892). 

3  G.  Schwittau,  Die  Formen  des  Wirtschaftlichen  Kampfes  (Berlin: 
Julius  Springer,  1912),  p.  213. 

4  The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  hitherto  followed  the  practice  of  omit¬ 
ting  from  the  trade  dispute  statistics  those  cases  “involving  less  than  ten 
workpeople  and  those  which  lasted  less  than  one  day.  .  .  .  except  when 
the  aggregate  duration  exceeds  one  hundred  working  days”  (Great  Britain, 
Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department,  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  and  on 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913,  p.  46). 

s  Sir  A.  Alison,  Autobiography  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1883), 
I,  37i- 

6  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Battles  of  Labor  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  1906), 
p.  147. 
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were  enrolled  in  the  widespread  steel  strike  of  1919,1  and 
1,500,000  took  part  in  the  English  general  strike  of  1926.2 

While  the  strike  is  a  collective  stoppage,  not  all  stoppages 
are,  in  common  usage,  called  strikes.  Whether  they  are  so 
considered  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  those  quitting  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  firm.  From  the  employer’s 
point  of  view,  a  strike  exists  when  all  stop  work  or  when  the 
number  remaining  is  insufficient  to  continue  operations.  This 
number,  as  shown  by  strike  statistics,  varies  greatly.  In 
recent  years  the  number  of  strikers  in  the  United  States 
constituted  58  per  cent,  and  in  Germany  49  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  in  the  firms  affected.3  During  the  steel  strike  of 
1919  (according  to  union  estimates)4  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  going  out  varied  from  50  to  100  per  cent  in  different 
plants.  In  the  Colorado  strike  of  1913  (according  to  the 
“committee  of  coal  mine  managers”),  38  per  cent  of  the  men 
struck,  including  those  who  “on  account  of  their  families 
or  otherwise,  to  avoid  trouble,  left  the  community.”5  Ger- 

1  William  Z.  Foster,  The  Great  Steel  Strike  and  Its  Lessons  (B.  W.  Huebsch, 
1920),  p.  191.  The  important  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1919  were  those  of  the 
bituminous  coal  miners,  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  the  railroad  shop  em¬ 
ployees,  the  building  trades  of  Chicago,  the  shipyard  workers  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  the  longshoremen  at  the  Atlantic  coast  ports,  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Chicago  stockyards,  and  the  general  strike  in  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  in  sympathy  with  the  strike  of  the  members  of  the  metal  trades  of 
those  cities.  These  nine  strikes  alone  had  more  than  a  million  participants. 
Frank  J.  Warne,  The  Workers  at  War  (Century  Co.,  1920),  p.  193. 

2  Isador  Lubin  and  Helen  Everett,  The  British  Coal  Dilemma  (Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1927),  p.  97. 

3  G.  Schwittau,  Die  Formen  des  Wirtschaftlichen  Kampfes  (Berlin:  Julius 
Springer,  1912),  p.  71. 

4  William  Z.  Foster,  The  Great  Steel  Strike  and  Its  Lessons  (B.  W. 
Huebsch,  1920),  pp.  101-3. 

s  Committee  of  Coal  Mine  Managers,  Facts  Concerning  the  Struggle  in 
Colorado  for  Industrial  Freedom  (Denver:  Committee  of  Coal  Mine  Managers, 
1914),  p.  37. 
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man  statistics  of  a  few  decades  ago  showed  that  the  number 
of  concerns  in  which  all  workers  struck  exceeded  those  in 
which  only  a  portion  took  part.1  From  these  data  it  appears 
that  the  size  of  the  striking  group  bears  no  constant  ratio 
to  the  total  number  of  employees. 

The  workers  themselves  have  few  definite  rules  for  distin¬ 
guishing  between  a  mere  stoppage  and  a  strike.  According 
to  formal  union  rules,  a  designated  proportion  of  member¬ 
ship  votes  is  required  to  call  a  strike,  regardless  of  the  ratio 
between  this  membership  and  the  total  number  of  employees.2 
German  unions  formerly  considered  a  strike  to  exist  when 
not  less  than  i  per  cent  of  a  body  of  employees  together 
withheld  their  labor.3  In  American  trade  unions  the  vote 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  majority  of  the  members,  two- 
thirds  and  three-fourths  being  frequent  requirements. 

From  its  collective4  nature  the  strike  derives  its  power  of 
coercion.  Its  aim  is  to  control,  to  produce  some  “forced 
readjustment”  in  the  relation  of  the  contestants.  Usually  an 
effort  is  made  to  exact  some  concession  from  the  employer 
or  to  deter  him  from  some  act  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the 

1  Eduard  Bernstein,  Der  Streik  (Riitten  u.  Loening,  1906),  p.  17. 

2  One  writer  finds  that  60-75  per  cent  of  the  producers  of  an  agricultural 
product,  acting  in  co-operative  selling,  can  control  the  market  and  insure 
success  for  their  society  (Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Social  Discovery  [Republic 
Publishing  Co.,  1925],  p.  250). 

3  G.  Schwittau,  Die  Formen  des  mrtschaftlichen  Kampfes  (Berlin:  Julius 
Springer,  1912),  p.  71. 

4  “The  concept  of  ‘collective  behavior’  describes  the  action  of  persons 
responding  to  either  a  mood  or  a  convention  which  has  become  prevalent  in 
the  group  of  which  they  are  members.  ‘Collective’  is  less  comprehensive  than 
‘social’  and  the  antithesis  of  ‘individual’  behavior.  Clear  cases  of  the  last  are 
probably  found  only  in  early  infancy,  in  feeblemindedness,  and  in  certain 
types  of  insanity;  all  other  human  behavior  is  personal,  and  thus  to  some 
degree,  social,  if  not  collective”  (C.  E.  Rainwater,  “Play  as  Collective  Be¬ 
havior,”  Journal  of  Applied  Sociology,  VIII  [March-April,  1924],  217-18). 
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employees.1  But  only  a  concerted  withholding  of  labor  can 
inflict  appreciable  financial  losses  and  arouse  interference  by 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  or  by  political  action. 

Not  only  the  power  of  coercion,  but  also  the  behavior 
which  is  typical  of  the  strike,  results  from  its  collective  na¬ 
ture.  Employees  may  bargain  or  quit  their  work  individ¬ 
ually;  but  when  several  workmen  act  together  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  is  added  to  the  dispute.  Mutual  stimulation  increases 
the  readiness  to  act.  The  closer  and  more  compact  a  group, 
the  more  readily  will  a  common  suggestion  be  spread  and 
the  more  completely  will  the  individuals  be  carried  along  by 
the  prevailing  mood.  The  following  incident  illustrates  this 
circular  stimulation  with  the  resulting  crowd  behavior. 

The  enthusiasm  was  indescribable.  Men  and  women  jumped  on 
the  tables.  Their  voices  could  be  heard  ten  blocks  away.  After  the 
audience  cooled  off  a  little  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  declared  that 
though  everybody  voted  for  the  continuation  of  the  strike,  .... 
the  thing  most  needed  was  money,  and  that  was  lacking,  and  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  people  to  reconsider  their  decision.  But  he  had  hardly  con¬ 
cluded  his  sentence  when  one  of  the  people  walked  up  to  the  chair¬ 
man’s  table  and  taking  off  a  ring,  handed  it  over  to  the  chairman  with 
the  request  to  sell  it  or  pawn  it  and  give  the  money  to  the  strikers. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  chairman’s  table  became  covered 
with  rings,  watches,  ear-rings,  brooches,  and  other  pieces  of  jewelry. 

1  Occasionally  strikers  try  to  induce  their  employer  to  discriminate  against 
other  workers  in  favor  of  themselves.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tional  and  closed-shop  disputes.  Strikes  for  practical  objectives  may  be  called 
“economic,”  in  contrast  to  “revolutionary.”  All  types  of  strikes  are  “direct 
action,”  since  they  rely  on  non-political  means  of  coercion. 

The  term  “direct  action,”  in  current  usage,  is  made  to  include,  not 
only  violence  and  terrorism,  but  more  generally  all  “peaceful”  means  other 
than  political.  Thus  strikes,  collective  bargaining,  competition  with  the  em¬ 
ployer,  removal  of  children  from  strikers’  families  to  the  homes  of  sympathiz¬ 
ers,  would  all  be  included  under  the  term  “direct  action.”  John  Spargo, 
Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism,  and  Socialism  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1913), 
P-  43- 
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All  were  shouting  that  these  offerings  be  sold  and  the  strike  go  on. 
....  Many  cried.  Others  yelled  and  argued.  The  entire  meeting 
gave  the  impression  of  an  immense  cauldron.1 

The  motives  underlying  the  strike  are  also  largely  due  to 
its  collective  nature.  These  motives  are  twofold,  practical 
and  social.  The  first  of  these  is  patently  rational :  the  desire 
to  increase  the  bargaining  strength.  This  is  the  justification 
most  frequently  given  for  striking. 

We  wish  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  are  not  agitators  from  choice 
....  but  when  peace  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  submitting  to  in¬ 
justice,  then  we  prefer  a  contest  with  all  its  troubles.2 

Those  that  are  excluded  from  our  Society  by  conventional  caste 
seldom  credit  us  the  motives  and  intentions  by  which  we  are  agitated; 
and  they  are  unable  to  perceive  the  real  impulses  that  regulate  and 
determine  humble  life,  for  they  are  incapable  of  sharing  in  our  sor¬ 
rows  and  in  our  aspirations.3 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  the  miners’  cottage  as  in  the  mansion 
of  the  rich  and  great;  and  hence  when  the  miner  becomes  worked  down 
in  exhausting  subterranean  regions  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  on 
earth,  and  nature  demands  rest  and  recuperation,  he  finds  it  in  a 
strike.  The  lives  of  miners  are  prolonged  many  years  by  reasons  of 
their  numerous  strikes.4 

The  practical  and  sentimental  interests  belong  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  workers;  but  because  these  interests  lie  parallel,  they 
may,  when  supplemented  by  social  factors,  become  the  basis 
for  collective  action.  The  social  motives  are  largely  derived 

1  A.  Rosenberg,  Memoirs  of  a  Cloakmaker  (p.  25),  quoted  by  Louis 
Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924),  p.  52.  The 
excerpt  refers  to  a  New  York  cloak-makers’  strike  in  1890. 

2  The  Operative  (1851),  p.  113. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

4  Hon.  Andrew  Roy,  A  History  of  the  Coal  Miners  of  the  United  States 
(3d  ed.,  Columbus,  Ohio:  J.  L.  Tranger  Co.,  1907),  p.  451. 
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from  the  human  impulses  to  act  for  and  with  the  group  to 
which  one  belongs,  and  to  express  dramatically  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  are  collectively  aroused.  The  more  important 
sources  of  these  motives  are:  (1)  the  comradeship  generated 
in  a  group  under  conflict,  (2)  the  elation  produced  by  acting 
with  a  mass,  and  (3)  the  increased  self-esteem  resulting  from 
success. 

The  sense  of  comradeship  shows  itself  in  moral  values 
such  as  fellow-feeling,  sharing  with  each  other,  fidelity  to  the 
collective  aim,  and  keeping  faith.1  These  are  all  subjective 
aspects  of  conflict,  familiar  in  war.  According  to  some 
writers,  ‘‘strikes  have  engendered  in  the  proletariat  the 
noblest,  deepest,  and  most  moving  sentiment  that  they 
possess.”2 

Whether  strikes  are  right  or  wrong  ....  excellent  qualities  are 
shown  by  strikers — the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  of  heroic  decisions,  of 
sympathy  with  those  worse  off  than  yourself,  of  uniting  for  a  common 
end,  of  taking  risks  for  a  worthy  object.3 

Enthusiasm  and  fellow-feeling  generally  rule  during  a  strike,  even 
if  the  men  have  to  look  for  work  elsewhere.4 

Never  was  there  such  a  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Offers  are  tum¬ 
bling  in  for  homes  for  girls  who  are  in  need  of  room  rent . Such 

are  the  magnificent  offers  that  the  strike  is  bringing  in  from  every 

source . The  spirit  is  marvelous.  It  is  worth  a  strike  to  see  this 

marvelous  spirit  of  comradeship  and  unselfishness.5 

1  “The  money  was  spread  on  tables,  open  to  view  (preparatory  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  payment  of  strike  benefits),  and  yet  never  a  penny  was  lost  or  stolen” 
(Hutchins  Hapgood,  Spirit  of  Labor  [Duffield  &  Co.,  1907],  p.  255). 

2  Georges  Sorel,  Reflections  on  Violence  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1912),  p.  137. 

3  Arthur  D.  Lewis,  Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike  (Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  1912),  p.  278. 

*  Hutchins  Hapgood,  loc.  cit. 

5  Report  of  Defense  Committee,  Winnipeg  General  Strike  (1919))  P-  71* 
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In  the  call  for  the  first  assembly  to  form  a  national 
miners’  organization,  Daniel  Weaver  wrote:  “Man  is  a  so¬ 
cial  being,  and  left  to  himself  in  an  isolated  condition  is  one  of 
the  weakest  of  creatures,  but  when  associated  with  his  kind, 
he  works  wonders . Nor  is  this  all;  men  not  only  cumu¬ 

late  power  by  union,  but  gain  warmth  and  earnestness. 
There  is  an  electric  sympathy  kindled,  the  attractive  forces 
inherent  in  human  nature  are  called  into  action,  and  a 
stream  of  generous  emotion  binds  together  and  animates  the 
whole.”1 

Mass  strikes  invite  retreat  into  the  incalculable — the 
surge  and  emotion  of  a  sympathetic  group.  For  the  moment 
the  individual,  in  resigning  himself  to  collective  sentiments, 
escapes  the  responsibility  of  choice  in  conduct. 

The  suffering  among  the  strikers  was  so  great  that  the  officers  of 
the  international  would  not  assume  responsibility  for  rejecting  the 
proposal  for  settlement.  But  the  strikers  outdid  the  leaders.  “Mothers 
of  half-starved  children  fairly  drowned  the  voices  of  officers  and  or¬ 
ganizers  as  they  strove  to  speak.  Girls  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  de¬ 
veloped  remarkable  powers  of  oratory  as  they  sprang  to  the  platform 
to  urge  their  sisters  to  stand  out  for  full  union  recognition.”2 

Workers  who  had  struck  before  for  definite  objects — for  wages 
or  hours  or  workshop  conditions — seemed  to  be  coming  out  now  seek¬ 
ing  something  vaguer,  vaster,  something  they  knew  not  what.3 

By  participating  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  workers  also 
temporarily  escape  from  the  worry  and  toil  of  ordinary  exist¬ 
ence:  “At  ten  o’clock  ....  the  last  procession  started . 

1  Quoted  by  Andrew  Roy,  A  History  of  the  Coal  Miners  of  the  United 
States  (3d  ed.,  Columbus,  Ohio:  J.  L.  Tranger  Co.,  1907),  pp.  61-62. 

2  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
p.  228. 

3  J.  W.  Scott,  Syndicalism  and  Philosophical  Realism  (A.  C.  Black, 
1919),  p.  12. 
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The  sun  seemed  brighter,  the  music  more  inspiriting,  the 

banners  more  in  number  than  ever  before . There  was 

a  holiday  look  about  them.”1 

One  writer  contrasts  the  deportment  of  workers  when 
going  to  their  daily  labor  with  their  behavior  when  leaving 
the  shops  in  beginning  a  strike — the  first  one  ever  under¬ 
taken  within  that  trade.  “Thousands  of  people  were  auto¬ 
matically  pushing  through  the  streets  to  their  shops  ....  a 

great  big  army  ....  with  rayless  eyes,  with  drooping  heads _ 

people  who  were  sentenced  to  eternal  poverty,  to  eternal 
misery.”2  Very  different  is  their  behavior  when  they  take 
the  first  venturesome  step  in  collective  action. 

....  Crowds  of  them  were  pouring  out  from  the  different  build¬ 
ings  into  the  streets,  mingling  together,  greeting  each  other.  Their 
happy  cheers  ....  were  ....  answered  by  new  groups  who  were 
constantly  joining  the  crowd  from  the  neighboring  streets . 

I  compared  them  with  the  many  processions  ....  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  crowds  were  moving  on  to  the  monotonous  toiling 
world.  These  were  mourning  processions,  dull,  automatic  move¬ 
ments . 

But  what  a  different  procession  I  saw  now.  Multitudes  were  mov¬ 
ing  on,  but  moving  lively . 3 

The  pleasure  of  participation  in  collective  action  is 
rationalized  in  a  vast  volume  of  literature  which  extols 
spontaneous  outbursts  and  abandonment  to  feeling  in  con¬ 
trast  to  careful  premeditation  and  calculative  action.  Be¬ 
lief  in  the  customary  behavior  follows  after  the  impulse  and 
the  act  have  occurred.  This  is  verified  by  the  voluminous 
eulogy  of  all  strikes,  whether  successful  or  not.  Debs  says: 

1  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers’  Strike 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  p.  154. 

2  Elizabeth  Hasanovitz,  One  of  Them  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1918), 
P-  175- 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  294-96. 
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“No  strike  was  ever  lost.  It  has  always  been  worth  all  it 

cost . The  strikes  [the  worker]  loses  are  after  all  the  only 

ones  he  wins.”1  “The  Chicago  Strike  of  1894  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  grandest  industrial  battle  in  history,  and  I  am 
prouder  of  my  share  in  it  than  of  any  other  act  of  my  life.”2 
A  good  reason  may  yet  not  be  the  real  reason  for  action.  In 
a  similar  way  “capitalists”  and  middlemen  rationalize  the 
competitive  struggle  by  which  they  prosper,  trying  to  make 
their  attitude  intelligible  by  affixing  to  it  such  names  as 
“freedom,”  “natural  right,”  and  “liberty.” 

Such  eulogies  are  examples  of  the  familiar  general  tend¬ 
ency  to  defend  that  which  gives  satisfaction  or  which  is 
bound  up  with  one’s  reputation.3  Recognition  of  laborers  as 
formidable  opponents  undoubtedly  helps  to  improve  the 
status  of  every  workingman.  The  strike,  though  it  bring  no 
material  gain,  is  felt  to  be  a  triumph  if  it  brings  this  sense  of 
importance.  In  group  rivalry  every  event  that  can  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  sign  of  success  becomes  meaningful,  quite  aside 
from  any  economic  bearing.  Success  gets  its  value  from  the 
struggle,  and  victory  is  always  glorious,  even  if  it  is  not 
profitable. 

We  marched  (100,000  men),  the  humble  instruments  to  all  this 
power,  through  the  city.  The  ragged  and  weary  for  the  nonce  became 
alert;  with  head  erect,  chest  square,  with  vigorous,  swinging  step  and 
in  rhythm,  our  men  marched  through,  disciplined  and  to  the  manner 

born,  with  military  precision  and  order . The  men  swung  round 

in  fine  order,  with  bands  playing  and  banners  waving,  with  firm,  quick 
steps,  a  sense  of  orderliness,  a  joy  in  every  movement,  inspired  by  new 
hopes . 

1  Eugene  V.  Debs,  His  Life,  Writings,  and  Speeches  (St.  Louis:  Phil 
Wagner,  1908),  p.  439. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  204. 

J  This  assertion  does  not  deny  the  importance  of  the  strike  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  means  of  defense  by  wage-workers  against  the  employer. 
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Almost  joyously  we  caught  the  spirit  of  the  crowd;  courage,  hilar¬ 
ity,  determination,  came  to  us . The  strike-giant  strode  man¬ 

fully  and  with  all-compelling  power  into  all  the  thoroughfares  of 

trade  and  commerce,  calling  on  the  manhood  of  all  the  men . 

Those  who  had  spoken  so  light-heartedly  of  the  “cheapness  of  labor” 
....  suddenly  found  it  of  greater  price  than  rubies . 1 

The  oft-asserted  “need  of  devotion  to  a  whole  and  of  self- 
abandonment  at  times  to  some  sort  of  mass  enthusiasm”  is 
recognized  by  labor  unionists  as  well  as  by  theorists.  Thus, 
a  trade-union  journal,  in  reviewing  attitudes  toward  the 
strike,  says  that  some  consider  a  strike  in  which  they  have 
taken  part  to  be  the  most  glorious  episode  of  their  lives. 
They  look  with  the  greatest  suspicion  upon  a  workman  who 
has  not  had  such  an  experience.  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  an 
organizer  for  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  says  that 
the  year  after  the  Paterson  strike  the  former  participants 
eagerly  inquired  when  they  could  have  another  strike,  and 
were  willing  to  start  it  on  any  sort  of  demand.  “They  were 
so  anxious  to  go  out  on  strike  that  they  had  great  mass 
meetings.  ‘Now  is  the  time — eight-hour  day,  nine-hour  day, 
anything  at  all;  but  we  want  to  strike  again!’  ”2  Desmond 
asserts  that  the  syndicalist  strikes  because  he  likes  it  and 
believes  in  it  as  a  policy. 

The  champions  of  mass  strikes  assert  that  trade  unions 
have  proved  to  be  unadapted  to  “lateral  expansion”  and  are 
unable  to  make  adjustments  to  the  changed  industrial  or¬ 
ganization.  Although  the  validity  of  this  criticism  may  be 
questioned,  it  is  certain  that  the  justification  for  strikes  is 
not  entirely  material.  All  the  interests  that  grow  up  in  as¬ 
sociated  life,  and  not  some  peculiar  economic  motive,  are 
back  of  events  such  as  the  strike  discloses. 

1  Ben  Tillett,  London  Transport  Workers’  Strike  of  iqii  (London:  Na¬ 
tional  Transport  Workers’  Federation,  1911),  pp.  24,  29. 

2  From  an  unpublished  speech  by  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn. 
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Adequate  causes  for  striking  are  necessarily  assumed,  but 
the  problem  as  to  how  the  strike  takes  place,  how  and  why 
action  in  a  particular  situation  becomes  collective,  is  equally 
important.  The  statement  that  strikes  “grow  naturally  out 
of  spontaneous  resolutions  of  workmen  not  to  work  except 
on  terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon”  only  locates  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  does  not  explain  how  the  aims  and  acts  of  individuals 
become  integrated.  Neither  is  the  resolution  to  better  the 
economic  status  sufficient  to  account  for  the  nature  of  the 
corporate  behavior.  The  answer  must  be  sought  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  associated  life:  the  nature  of  the  given  social  group, 
and  the  situation  confronting  it. 


CHAPTER  III 
WHERE  STRIKES  ARISE 

Before  the  strike  can  occur,  a  group  capable  of  concerted 
action  must  be  formed.  Individuals  must  be  brought  into 
such  a  relation  to  one  another  that  they  can  act  together  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  corporate  aim.  This  implies  two  steps:  (i) 
drawing  a  line  of  division  between  the  persons  who  “belong” 
and  those  not  so  included,  and  (2)  developing  unity  or  or¬ 
ganization.  This  development  takes  place  more  or  less  in¬ 
formally,  but  is  capable  of  control,  providing  that  the  tech¬ 
niques  employed  for  this  purpose  are  not  at  variance  with 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  social  groups. 

The  first  step  is  the  selection  of  the  group  members. 
“The  aggregate  is,  first,  isolated  from  the  outside  world  by 
some  practical  standard,  according  to  which  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  are  included  in  it,  others  excluded.  We  call  this  the 
principle  of  aggregation.  Having  common  ancestors,  dwell¬ 
ing  on  a  certain  territory,  sharing  certain  occupations,  are 
examples  of  this  principle.”1 

Mere  proximity,  and  the  resulting  association,  provide 
an  elementary  basis  for  the  division  of  a  population  into 
groups,  the  near  being  regarded  as  the  friendly,  and  the  far 
as  the  strange  or  hostile.  Neighborhood  contacts  facilitate 
group  formation.2  This  bond  of  locality  has  played  its  part 

1  Florian  Znaniecki,  “The  Object  Matter  of  Sociology,”  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Sociology,  XXXII,  568. 

2  The  significance  of  the  locality  bond  is  illustrated  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  tobacco-growers’  association  found  it  necessary  to  change  its  plan  of 
organization  so  as  to  give  recognition  to  the  solidarity  arising  spontaneously 
between  persons  in  close  proximity  who  possess  like  interests  (Eduard  C. 
Lindeman,  Social  Discovery  [Republic  Publishing  Co.,  1924],  pp.  251-53). 
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in  forming  the  union  as  well  as  in  founding  the  clan,  tribe,  or 
nation.  Early  British  unions  organized  according  to  place  of 
residence  rather  than  according  to  trades  or  even  place  of 
work.  In  France  the  labor  movement  which  made  the 
locality  the  basis  of  organization  succeeded  because  it  uti¬ 
lized  the  loyalty  generated  in  the  locals,  while  the  attempt  to 
form  a  national  federation  which  ignored  the  local  space 
bonds  failed.  In  America  at  the  present  time  the  locality 
bond  is  competing  with  the  trade  bond  as  the  basis  of  or¬ 
ganization.1 

The  persistence  of  this  locality  bond  is  indicated  by  the 
tendency  for  the  “rank  and  file”  to  organize  most  readily 
by  shops,  departments,  and  plants.  Although  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  gradually  gave  way  to  trade  lines  as  the  basis  for 
organizing  wage-earners,2  the  craft  bond  is  now  being  fol¬ 
lowed  either  by  the  federation  of  crafts  or  by  the  “industry” 
bond,  that  is,  by  grouping  of  workers  according  to  pro¬ 
pinquity  in  the  work  place.  Local  organizers,  also,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  ignore  craft  lines  when  left  to  their  own  devices  in 
unionizing  wage-workers. 3 

Frequent  and  direct  contacts,  therefore,  develop  fellow- 
feeling  and  aid  organization,  even  when  deliberate  bargain¬ 
ing  advantages  demand  another  policy.  Wage-workers  as¬ 
sociate  most  freely  with  those  having  similar  viewpoints 
and  interests.  The  “shop  talk”  and  common  experiences, 

1  J.  W.  Scott,  Syndicalism  and  Philosophical  Realism  (London:  A.  C. 
Black,  1919),  pp.  6-12. 

2  The  recent  shop  stewards’  movement  in  England  had,  as  a  part  of  its 
aim,  the  breaking  down  of  divisions  into  crafts  and  the  substitution  of  the 
place  of  work  for  place  of  residence  as  the  basis  of  local  membership  in  a 
union  (Carter  Lyman  Goodrich,  The  Frontier  of  Control,  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe,  1921). 

3  Commission  of  Inquiry,  The  Interchurch  World  Movement,  Report  on 
the  Steel  Strike  of  igig  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920),  p.  37. 
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in  short,  like-mindedness,  produce  a  feeling  of  identity 
between  fellow-employees  which  is  lacking  between  those 
outside  this  range  of  association.1  The  importance  of  such 
contacts  in  forming  groups  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  scat¬ 
tered  workers  rarely  federate.  Organizability  varies  directly 
with  the  concentration  of  workmen.  The  greater  the  num¬ 
bers  of  craftsmen  in  a  community,  the  higher  is  the  ratio 
of  unionization.2 

The  formation  of  a  wage-workers’  group  is  promoted  by 
the  divergence  of  interests  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployees.  As  long  as  attention  is  centered  upon  their  joint 
output,  they  constitute  a  social  unit,  as  does,  for  example,  a 
“commodity”  group.3  However,  the  specialization  of  func¬ 
tion  and  of  control  characteristic  of  modern  industry  tends 
to  place  them  in  formal  opposition.  The  feeling  so  frequently 
voiced  by  wage-earners  that  they  are  “working  under 
someone”  rather  than  that  they  are  participating  in  a  joint 
enterprise  indicates  that  lines  of  cleavage  have  been  drawn 
within  the  employer-employee  unit;  that  self-conscious,  or 
even  mutually  exclusive  and  hostile,  classes  have  formed. 

1  Cf.  Edward  Thomas,  Industry,  Emotion  and  Unrest  (Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Howe,  1920),  pp.  33-37. 

2  William  0.  Weyforth,  Organizability  of  Labor  (Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1917),  pp.  250-53.  While  there  is  the  possibility  that  this  tendency 
may  be  due  to  sharper  pressure  by  the  employer,  the  fundamental  causes  are, 
nevertheless,  the  differences  in  contacts,  for  even  the  more  severe  competi¬ 
tion  and  pressure  arise  from  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  persons  in  urbanized  industrial  society. 

s  “A  term  which  has  now  come  into  common  usage . It  implies 

that  the  basis  of  the  group  is  the  commodity  produced . The  member¬ 

ship  of  the  group  is  conditioned  by  the  commodity;  the  commodity  is,  in 
turn,  conditioned  by  soil,  climate,  market,  et  cetera”  (Eduard  C.  Lindeman, 
Social  Discovery  [Republic  Publishing  Co.,  1925],  p.  249.  “Man  has  devel¬ 
oped  social  or  group  modes  of  response  in  so  many  directions  that  group  ad¬ 
herence  has  itself  come  to  be  a  need”  {ibid.,  p.  136). 
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But  division  into  autonomous  and  openly  opposing 
groups  does  not  take  place  in  all  establishments.  Moreover, 
interruptions  through  strikes  and  lockouts  are  not  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  joint  enterprise  as  is  continuity  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Therefore  mere  divergence  of  interests  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  emergence  of  strikes. 

This  is  further  aided  by  exclusion  of  workers  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  employer.  The  personal  dealings  formerly 
maintained  have  decreased  with  the  growth  of  centralized 
control. 

Industry  has  become  impersonal  due  to  the  development  of  the 
joint  stock  enterprise,  which  did  not  become  predominant  in  most 
branches  of  industries  until  the  twentieth  century.  Men  like  Wedge- 
wood,  Boulton,  and  Peel  knew  their  workers  personally  and  their 
attitude  toward  them  resembled  that  of  the  old-time  squire  to  those 
who  lived  on  his  estate.  If  this  was  the  case  with  these  large  enterprises 
it  must  have  been  much  more  so  in  the  ordinary  small  business. 
Gradually,  with  the  evolution  of  a  professional  managing  and  techni¬ 
cal  staff  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  company  organization  on  the  other, 
the  personal  touch  has  been  lost  over  a  large  part  of  the  industry,  but 
this  development  must  not  be  read  into  the  earlier  period  (the  eight¬ 
eenth  century) . This  applies  to  every  aspect  of  life  and  is  the 

key  to  much  that  is  difficult  for  the  modern  students  to  understand.1 

“There  was  a  time  when  the  workmen  and  the  building  contractors 
in  the  trades  of  the  industry  were  bound  together  in  a  personal  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  journeymen  and  the  contractor  came  in  daily  personal 
contact,  and  this  created  a  friendly  feeling  on  both  sides.”2 

At  the  present  time  the  size  of  the  establishment  fre¬ 
quently  precludes  personal  dealings  between  management 
and  men.  Orders  are  executed  through  formal  notices,  and 

1  M.  C.  Buer,  Health,  Wealth,  and,  Population  in  the  Early  Days  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  (London:  Geo.  Routledge  and  Sons,  1926),  pp.  39-40. 

2  Statement  by  an  official  of  the  building  trade,  quoted  by  Floyd  N. 
House,  “Industrial  Morale,”  p.  137  (unpublished  manuscript). 
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the  person  with  final  “disposing  power”  is  usually  inacces¬ 
sible.1  Segregation  of  the  capitalist  and  laboring  classes  in 
places  of  residence  and  in  institutional  life  (clubs,  churches, 
etc.)  still  further  contributes  to  these  divisions.  Such  separa¬ 
tion  may  be  fostered  by  the  general  attitude  of  the  employer 
toward  those  beneath  him.  To  him  the  workers  are  often 
but  instruments  with  which  to  carry  on  production:  “The 

bosses  consider  us  nothing  but  hands . If  I’m  out  of  a 

job  and  pick  up  a  newspaper  to  look  for  work  I  go  for  the 
page  where  it  says  ‘hands  wanted.’  If  I’m  delayed  and 
come  too  late  the  boss  informs  me  that  he  has  all  the  hands 

he  needs . It  isn’t  the  mother’s  daughter,  or  brother’s 

sister,  or  Miss  So-and-So  that  the  boss  wants . ”2 

The  importance  of  impersonal  relations  in  drawing  class 
lines  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  main,  large  firms 
are  more  frequently  unionized  and  have  more  strikes  than 
do  the  smaller  ones.3  In  the  former,  wage-earners  are  com- 

1  “The  barons  are  mostly  more  bitter  against  the  union  than  the  kings, 
because,  for  one  thing,  they’d  have  to  live  here  with  the  union,  and  it  would 
be  such  a  plain,  day  in,  day  out,  comedown  for  them;  and  they  know  they’d 
get  no  thanks  from  the  kings  for  letting  the  union  in”  (Heber  Blankenhorn: 
The  Strike  for  Union  [  NewYork:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.;  London:  Grafton&Co., 
1924],  p.  89). 

2  Theresa  Serber  Malkiel,  The  Diary  of  a  Shirtwaist  Striker  (New  York, 
Co-operative  Press,  1910),  p.  8. 

3  In  Russia  for  the  decade  ending  with  1905  the  frequency  of  strikes  by 
size  of  plant  was  as  follows  (Kussiel  Leites,  Die  Streiks  in  Russland  [Zurich: 


Leeman  &  Co.,  1908],  pp.  43-44) : 

Number  of 

Workers  in 

Firms 

Less  than  20 . 

20-50 . 

t  T  — IOO . . . 

Percentage  of 
Firms  Having 
Strikes 

.  2.7 

.  7-5 

501— x ,000 . 

More  than  1,000 . 
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pletely  segregated,  and  unionization  will  follow,  unless  pre¬ 
vented. 

Conflict  is  an  important  factor  in  drawing  class  lines.  It 
increases  the  contrast  between  the  opponents  and  brings 
onlookers  into  alliance  with  one  party  or  the  other.  It  solidi¬ 
fies  the  group.1  If  it  were  not  for  conflict,  one  writer  asserts, 
the  union  movement  would  “die  of  emotional  starvation.”2 
Interest  in  the  union  may  vary  according  to  the  employer’s 
hostility.3  Some  labor  organizers  accept  the  maxim  that 
unions  “go  to  pieces”  if  they  begin  to  compromise  on  their 
demands.  Accordingly  they  rebuff  friendly  approaches  and 
resent  tolerance  on  the  part  of  their  traditional  opponent. 
This  fact  conforms  to  a  general  law  of  group  existence. 
Groups  which  arise  out  of  conflict  tend  to  disintegrate  when 
opposition  ceases.4 

Since  the  strike  is  the  outstanding  form  of  conflict  in 
which  workers  become  involved,  it  is  a  prominent  factor  in 
drawing  a  line  of  division  between  them  and  the  “capitalist 
class”  (including  those  persons  who  in  test  cases  side  with 

1  “In  the  first  couple  of  days  his  letters  to  strikers  began  ‘Dear  Sir  and 
Brother’;  by  the  end  of  the  struggle,  events  had  educated  him  to  write  ‘Dear 
Comrade’  ”  (Ellen  Wilkinson,  quoted  by  Scott  Nearing,  The  British  General 
Strike  [New  York:  Vanguard  Press,  1926],  p.  xii). 

2  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  p.  355. 

3  The  fact  that  his  employer  sought  to  stamp  out  the  [union]  was  proof 
to  the  mind  of  the  miner  that  it  was  right”  (Andrew  Roy,  History  of  the  Coal 
Miners  of  the  United  States  [3d  ed.,  Columbus,  Ohio:  J.  L.  Tranger  Co., 
1907],  pp.  67-68). 

4  “In  the  face  of  danger  from  outside,  internal  friction  gave  way  to  a 
sense  of  cohesion  and  determination”  (Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment 
Workers  [B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924],  p.  288.  “If  a  nation  were  isolated  it  would  not 
have  the  same  cohesion  or  the  same  fervor  of  patriotism.  When  we  come  to 
alliances  of  nations,  it  is  seldom  anything  except  outside  pressure  that  pro¬ 
duces  solidarity”  (Bertrand  Russell,  Why  Men  Fight  [Century  Co.,  1917], 
p.  112). 
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the  management)  A  Indeed,  organization  typically  arises  out 
of  corporate  action,  whether  conflict  or  co-operation.2 

....  By  forcing  the  workmen  to  act  in  masses  through  dele¬ 
gates,  they  [trade  unions]  tore  away  the  last  remnants  of  personal  ties 
between  individual  workmen  and  employers,  and  seemed  to  make  their 

separation  complete . “In  the  strike  of  1859,”  said  a  master- 

builder  before  the  Trades-Union  Commission,  “men  came  to  us  who 
had  worked  at  the  place  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  said  to  us, 
‘This  is  the  saddest  day  that  ever  happened  to  us  in  our  lives,  but  we 
must  go,  we  are  bound  to  go.’  There  is  a  difference  in  the  very  behavior 
of  the  men . ”3 

Only  by  a  united  and  supreme  effort,  such  as  the  strike,  could  an 
effective  union  be  formed  at  all.  Not  until  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
the  power  of  combination  was  afforded  could  the  dockers  realize  the 
value  of  organization  sufficiently  to  apply  themselves  to  the  work  of 
unionism,  but  if  the  traditions  had  been  respected  the  Dockers’  union 
could  never  have  become  an  effective  body.4 

No  form  of  union  activity  lends  itself  so  quickly  to  capturing  the 
imagination  of  women  workers  as  the  strike.  Most  of  the  women’s 
unions  of  the  past  started  with  a  strike.  Although  it  is  true  of  many 
unions  that  they  were  conceived  through  a  strike,  it  is  particularly 
true  of  the  women’s  organizations.  ....  But  the  organizations  were 
short-lived,  for  the  interest  and  patience  needed  in  building  up  a  strong 
organization  had  not  yet  been  developed  among  women  workers.5 

1  “In  those  places  where  strikes  have  been  most  frequent,  a  complete 
severance  of  feeling  seems  to  have  taken  place  between  masters  and  men” 
(J.  Ward,  Workmen  and  Wages  [London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1868], 
p.  246). 

2  It  is  the  co-operation  which  is  implied  in  collective  conflict  or  other 
types  of  action  that  produces  organization. 

3  Arnold  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  England  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908),  p.  212. 

4  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers’  Strike 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  pp.  161-62. 

5  Theresa  Wolfson,  The  Woman  Worker  and  the  Trade  Unions  (Interna¬ 
tional  Publishers,  1926),  pp.  170-71. 
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A  strike  may  be  called  for  the  definite  purpose  of  aiding 
organization,  but  more  often  this  result  follows  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  a  conflict  over  the  terms  of  employment.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  strike  as  a  factor  in  drawing  group  lines,  Wey- 
forth  says : 

Once  a  strike  has  been  declared,  it  follows  that  every  workman 

who  is  not  for  the  union  is  against  it . If  there  is  real  discontent 

among  the  workers,  ....  the  calling  of  a  strike  ....  compels  the 

taking  of  a  positive  stand  either  for  or  against  the  union . It  is 

probably  true  that  in  all  unions  the  strike  has  at  some  time  or  other 
served  as  a  means  of  increasing  membership,  and  in  certain  unions 
it  has  been  regularly  employed  as  an  organizing  device.1 

The  class  alignments  produced  by  conflict  extend  beyond 
the  dispute  and  become  cumulative.  The  resentment  gen¬ 
erated  is  more  or  less  permanently  attached  to  the  employer. 
Moreover,  this  sentiment  is  associated  with  all  who  bear 
that  title,  or  with  those  who  have  similar  traits,  such  as 
wasteful  consumption,  and  conspicuous  social  status.  In  a 
corresponding  manner  friendly  feelings  are  attached  to  the 
traits  peculiar  to  fellow-workers,  such  as  types  of  clothing, 
topics  of  conversation,  and  modes  of  living.7  The  most 
frequent  and  inclusive  of  these  traits,  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  is  wage  remuneration.  This  serves  as  a  sign  of  the 
group,  as  a  principle  of  aggregation,  just  as  a  territorial 
boundary,  a  creed,  a  flag,  or  other  emblems  do.  Such  sym¬ 
bols  indicate  new  groupings. 

As  a  result  of  their  association,  wage-workers  develop 

1  W.  O.  Weyforth,  Organizability  of  Labor  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1917),  p.  33. 

2  “Local  customs  and  conditions  of  work,  local  terminology,  local  preju¬ 
dices,  local  pride,  play  a  large  part  in  the  miner’s  life.  Yet  beneath  all  these 
differences  there  runs  the  common  pit  experience,  giving  rise  to  common 
problems  and  common  aims”  (Isador  Lubin  and  Helen  Everett,  The  British 
Coal  Dilemma  [Macmillan  Co.,  1927],  p.  188). 
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class-consciousness;  they  come  to  perceive  themselves  as 
having  “things  in  common,”  and  acquire  kindred  feelings. 
All  members  of  the  class  tend  to  respond  in  a  like  manner  to 
a  situation1  affecting  any  one  of  their  group,  for  events  have 
similar  meaning  to  all. 

There  is  a  definite  community  of  misfortune,  a  fellowship  of  pov¬ 
erty,  a  guild  of  grief.  Men  have  sometimes  wondered  why  it  is  that 
miners  in  their  unions  are  so  clannish;  and  they  have  marveled  too  at 
the  nature  of  this  welding  and  of  the  strength  it  represents.  Well, 
they  need  not  wonder  more.  It  is  of  the  mine,  its  dangers  and  its 
needs.2 

When  an  operator  is  called  away  from  her  board  by  the  chief  op¬ 
erator,  there  is  only  one  thing  for  her  to  expect,  and  that  is  a  scold¬ 
ing . The  girls  imagine  how  they  themselves  would  feel  if  simi¬ 
larly  placed.  They  invent  excuses  for  themselves . They  make 

her  aware  of  their  sympathetic  attitude.3 

Class-consciousness,  therefore,  implies  solidarity,  senti¬ 
mental  attachment  to  the  group,  and  readiness  to  act  on  its 
behalf.  This  means  that  the  participants  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  accept  the  status  of  wage-earners,  that  they  adopt  the 
so-called  proletarian  idealogy  and  culture  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely.  It  also  means  that  in  case  of  overt  conflict  they 
subject  themselves  to  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  common 
ideas  and  common  interests  of  the  labor  group.  Class- 
consciousness  may  involve  the  remaking  of  old  habits  and 
traditional  prejudices  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new  vocation¬ 
al  outlook  or  a  new  philosophy  of  life. 

1  A  stimulus  is  an  influence  or  an  agent  that  acts  momentarily,  while  a 
situation  is  either  a  relatively  permanent  factor  or  a  complex  array  of  stimuli 
which  are  present  simultaneously. 

2  Roger  Dataller,  From  a  Pitman’s  Notebook  (Dial  Press,  1925),  p,  180. 

3  Floyd  N.  House,  “Industrial  Morale,”  p.  65  (unpublished  manuscript). 
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The  frontiers  of  industry,  like  the  frontiers  of  the  country,  were 
open  to  adventurous  workmen.  The  entire  period  from  1800  to  1850 
was  marked  by  a  constant  transition  of  wage-earners  into  merchants, 
petty  business  men,  and  farmers. 

With  the  complex  growth  and  development  of  American  industry, 
and  the  more  or  less  permanent  stratification  of  industrial  classes, 
wage-earners  became  a  permanent  group.  It  is  true,  the  psychology 
of  “go-getting”  or  “from  log  cabin  to  White  House”  still  grips  the 
minds  of  workers  today.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  is 
the  glorification  of  the  “fellow  who  rose . ”  The  American  work¬ 

er,  of  course,  still  differs  from  the  European  worker  in  his  appraisal 
of  himself,  for  he  is  still  steeped  in  the  philosophy  of  “getting  ahead.”1 

As  long  as  there  is  prospect  of  abandoning  wage  labor, 
hardships  are  looked  upon  as  temporary  evils,  the  endurance 
of  which  may  even  aid  their  speedier  termination.  But 
when  the  way  of  escape  is  closed,  ambitions  for  improving 
the  workers’  condition  appear.  Having  cast  their  lot  with 
the  group,  the  members  become  interested  in  its  success, 
for  their  well-being  and  status  in  society  are  now  linked 
with  it.  By  outsiders  they  are  judged  according  to  the  group 
with  which  they  are  now  identified.  The  character  of  each 
member  influences  the  standing  of  his  associates  before  out¬ 
siders.  This  joint  reputation,  in  turn,  reflects  back  upon  the 
members.  Hence  the  group  enlists  their  devotion  and  loyalty. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  division  of 
the  industrial  unit  into  hostile  groups  is  opposed,  as  well  as 
encouraged,  by  natural  forces.  Among  these  factors  are  (1) 
the  conflict  of  interests  among  wage-earners,  (2)  racial,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  other  traditional  differences,  (3)  opposition  by 

1  Theresa  Wolfson,  The  Woman  Worker  and  the  Trade  Unions,  p.  91. 

When  assembled  in  industrial  centers,  workmen  lay  aside  their  old 
habits  “to  assume  those  of  the  mass  in  which  they  are  mingled.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  population  is  not  new  in  its  formation  alone;  it  is  new  in  its  habits 
of  thought  and  action,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
condition”  (W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of 
Lancashire  [1842],  p.  7). 
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the  employer  or  the  public,  and  (4)  the  tendency  for  ami¬ 
cable  adjustments  to  arise  between  the  employer  and  his 
employees,  in  spite  of  divisive  tendencies. 

The  conflict  of  interest  between  workers  is  one  of  the 
chief  forces  which  oppose  their  organization  into  a  unified 
group.  It  shows  itself  in  their  struggle  to  find  and  to  hold  a 
job,  in  craft,  sectional,  and  other  jealousies,  and  in  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  “make  themselves  solid  with  the  management”  under 
fear  of  discrimination.  Favored  workmen  may  refuse  to 
join  the  union  because  it  prevents  them  from  getting  more 
than  their  “share”  of  the  work.1  When  employment  is 
limited,  laborers  compete  against  each  other  for  assignment 
of  work,  thus  lowering  the  piece-rate  wage  and  hastening 
unemployment. 

Competition  arises  not  only  between  individuals  but  also 
between  the  sexes,  races,  and  other  classes.  Various  differ¬ 
ences  which  interfere  with  communication,  such  as  those  of 
language,  race,  nationality,  customs,  habits  of  thought,  or 
definitions  of  desirable  conduct,  impede  organization.  With 
these  factors  are  often  associated  differences  in  the  plane  of 
living,  and  deep-rooted  prejudices. 

The  questions  put  to  the  prospective  employee  vary  with  the 
policy  of  the  employers.  They  are  sure  to  include:  “Jew  or  Gentile? 
Protestant  or  Catholic?  Young  or  old?  Colored  or  white?  and  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  male  or  female.  All  of  this,  to  be  sure,  before  the  job  is 
described  or  the  wages  quoted.3 

A  huge  demonstration  was  held  at  Low  Waters  at  which  Alexander 
MacDonald  was  the  chief  speaker.  Hardie  moved  the  resolution  of 
welcome  to  the  veteran  agitator,  and  spoke  of  MacDonald  as  an  “un¬ 
paralleled  benefactor  of  the  mining  community,”  and  compared  his 

1  Arthur  E.  Suffern,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  Industry 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1915),  p.  9. 

2  Theresa  Wolfson,  The  Woman  Worker  and  the  Trade  Unions  (New 
York:  International  Publishers,  1926),  p.  101. 
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work  for  the  miners  to  that  of  “Luther  at  the  rise  of  Protestantism.” 
He  had  said  just  exactly  the  wrong  thing  to  an  audience  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  the  name  of  Luther 
was  anathema  and  Protestantism  more  obnoxious  than  low  wages.1 

To  the  extent  that  wage-workers  have  acquired  a  com¬ 
mon  culture  and  point  of  view  they  will  adjust  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  regulate  their  competition  informally.  But  when 
their  needs  are  urgent  and  they  have  no  rules  which  are  ac¬ 
cepted  or  penalties  which  are  feared  by  all,  destructive  com¬ 
petition  arises.  The  control  of  such  competition  is  an  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  labor  organization.2  Through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  class  feeling  prejudices  are  removed  and  com¬ 
mon  sentiments  are  supplied  instead.  Years,  and  even  dec¬ 
ades,  are  frequently  required  to  accomplish  this.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  organize  strangers  lacking  this  common  ideology 
unless  their  prejudices  are  skillfully  manipulated,  or  unless 
some  powerful  incentive,  such  as  a  conflict,  breaks  down  the 
barriers.  Thus  the  rural  migrant  and  the  foreign  immigrant 
massed  in  our  city  industries  do  gradually  acquire  the  ability 
of  collective  action. 

The  employer  may  combat  organization  by  economic 
threats  and  penalties.  He  may  also  hinder  association  be¬ 
tween  fellow-employees  through  such  means  as  preventing 
assembly  and  curtailing  communication  by  mixing  workers 
who  speak  different  languages.  The  very  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  too  powerful,  is  likely  to  awaken  class  solidarity, 
which,  being  denied  free  expression,  may  find  outlet  in  secret 
movements. 

’William  Stewart,  7.  Kier  Hardy  (London:  National  Labour  Press, 
1921),  p.  11. 

2  “You  can  resolve  the  social  order  into  a  great  number  of  co-operative 
wholes  of  various  sorts,  each  of  which  includes  conflicting  elements  within 
itself,  upon  which  it  is  imposing  some  sort  of  harmony  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
flict  with  other  wholes”  (Charles  H.  Cooley,  Social  Process  [Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1918],  p.  39). 
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A  final  factor  interfering  with  class  feeling  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  loyalty  to  the  firm.  This  may  result  from  personal 
attachment,  traditional  leanings,  practical  advantages,  or 
controls  manipulated  by  the  employer.  Employees  and  em¬ 
ployer  have  similar,  as  well  as  conflicting,  interests.  The  fact 
that  both  live  from  the  joint  product  of  their  specialized  and 
co-operating  functions  may  compel  adjustments  of  differ¬ 
ences.  When  these  common  interests  regulate  behavior, 
“factory  solidarity,”  as  opposed  to  “class  solidarity,”  exists. 
Shop  loyalty  is  possible  in  so  far  as  the  economic  interde¬ 
pendency  is  paralleled  by  a  favorable  social  situation,  such 
as  personal  contacts  between  superiors  and  employees,1  or 
participation  by  the  workmen  in  the  regulation  of  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions.2  In  recent  decades,  however,  the  factors 
producing  class  solidarity  have  dominated  over  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces. 

1  “In  the  industries  where  welfare  work  has  developed,  strikes  have 
diminished”  (Abraham  Epstein,  New  Tactics  in  Social  Conflict  [Vanguard 
Press,  1926],  p.  18. 

2  William  R.  Bassett,  When  the  Workmen  Help  You  Manage  (Century 
Co.,  1919),  p.  95. 
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PRELIMINARY  ORGANIZATION 

Informal  organization  exists  when  the  persons  composing 
a  group  feel  themselves  identified  with  it,  accept  it  as  the 
authority  for  united  action,  or  make  it  the  object  of  loyalty. 
This  results  naturally  from  close  association  among  persons. 
But  a  self-conscious  group  is  not  content  to  rely  upon  spon¬ 
taneous  forces.  It  promotes  its  working  efficiency  by  devis¬ 
ing  objectives,  assigning  functions,  and  allotting  position,1 
thus  deliberately  adding  formal  organization  to  the  personal 
bonds  of  unity. 

Organization  implies,  first  and  most  obviously,  that  the 
acts  of  individuals  are  integrated  with  reference  to  a  common 
objective.2  Until  efforts  (or  allotted  functions)  are  thus 
unified,  the  ability  for  corporate  action  is  wanting.  Though 
the  individuals  are  excited  by  one  another,  their  action  is 
self-directed.  The  desires  of  each  to  improve  his  condition 
lead  merely  to  self-seeking,  competitive  efforts.  The  separate 

1  In  addition  to  the  subjective  bonds,  group  organization  includes  social 
structure:  (i)  the  schemes  of  related  functions  required  to  maintain  the  col¬ 
lective  aims,  and  (2)  the  hierarchy  of  personal  positions  or  roles  which  are 
independent  of  the  functional  positions.  The  two  types  of  integration  (or 
polarity)  may  coincide.  Typically,  structure  persists  ideally  between  periods 
of  active  pursuit  of  a  collective  aim.  Also,  the  structure  of  the  group  may 
remain  uniform,  irrespective  of  the  varied  objects  of  effort. 

2  At  least  two  things  are  fundamentally  necessary  to  any  association : 
a  common  purpose  or  purposes,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  rules  for  the  common 
action”  (G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Social  Theory  [New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
1920],  p.  37). 
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objectives,  even  though  similar  and  parallel,  are  nevertheless 
individual.1 

The  confused  behavior  which  results  when  a  body  of 
restless  workers  has  no  defined  aim  is  illustrated  by  the 
Chartist  movement:  “  ....  There  was  no  organization  in  the 
moving  masses,  no  recognized  leader,  no  unity  of  demands 
made,  and  no  uniformity  in  the  objects  proposed.  Tens  of 
thousands  turned  out,  and  then  began  to  discuss  what  it  was 
that  they  wanted.”2  In  the  early  Russian  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  strikes  were  usually  vague  protests.  Demands  were 
presented  according  to  individual  inclination.  Often  the 
workers  in  the  same  factory  made  wholly  different  demands.3 

However,  when  each  identifies  his  own  purposes  with 
those  of  others,4  the  similar  intentions  become  a  collective 
aim.  The  common  objective  is  thus  something  to  be  realized 
by  and  for  a  group,  not  for  the  members  separately.5  When 

1  “The  French  king  desired  that  every  peasant  should  have  a  fowl  in 
his  pot.  Probably  every  peasant  desired  it  too.  But  the  sum  of  the  desires 
of  each  peasant  for  himself  does  not  add  up  to  the  general  desire  expressed 
by  the  king.  On  the  contrary,  the  efforts  of  each  to  secure  his  own  end  may 
thwart  the  similar  efforts  of  others,  unless  there  is  someone,  or  at  any  rate, 
some  agency,  which  organizes  them”  (L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Social  Development 
[Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1924],  pp.  78-79). 

3  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Notes  on  a  Tour  of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of 
Lancashire  (London,  1842);  quoted  by  Floyd  N.  House,  “Industrial  Morale,” 
p.  87  (unpublished  manuscript). 

3  Kussiel  Leites,  Die  Streiks  in  Russland  (Zurich:  Leeman  &  Co.,  1908), 
pp.  19-21. 

4  “Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  group  interests  independently  of  its 
members.  There  is  simply  a  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  each  one,  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience,  that  the  other  members  feel  the  same  and  have  the 
same  interests.  It  is  evident  that  this  common  bond  must  be  limited  by  the 
extent  to  which  each  member  shares  the  group  interest”  (B.  W.  Brown, 
Social  Groups  [Chicago:  Faithorn  Co.,  1926],  p.  44). 

s  This  attitude  which  identifies  the  self  with  others  may  be  called  an 
“I — we”  relation,  a  necessary  precondition  of  a  social  group.  Organization, 
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efforts  are  so  integrated,  that  which  was  a  statistical  aggre¬ 
gation  becomes  a  social  group :  it  exhibits  the  capacity  for 
corporate  action. 

[The  social  group]  is  dominated  by  an  impulse  to  achieve  a  pur¬ 
pose  that  is  common  to  every  member  of  the  group.  Men  in  a  state 
of  panic,  on  the  other  hand,  although  equally  under  the  influence  of 
the  mass  excitement,  act  not  corporately,  but  individually,  each  in¬ 
dividual  wildly  seeking  to  save  his  own  skin.  Men  in  a  state  of  panic 
have  like  purposes,  but  no  common  purpose.  [The  corporate]  senti¬ 
ment  and  opinion  is  public,  and  social,  and  the  evidence  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  it  imposes  itself  upon  the  individuals  concerned  as  something 
more  or  less  external  to  them.  They  feel  it  either  as  an  inspiration,  a 
sense  of  personal  release  and  expansion,  or  as  an  obligation,  a  pressure 
and  an  inhibition.* 1 

In  so  far  as  these  aims  provide  norms  for  integrating,  or 
otherwise  regulating,  conduct,  they  are  “definitions  of  the 
situation.”  The  interests  which  wage-workers  have  in  com¬ 
mon  furnish  the  occasion  for  such  statements  of  aims. 
Although  these  may  not,  in  all  respects,  conform  to  individ¬ 
ual  wishes,  they  nevertheless  supply  a  point  of  attention.2 
Since  unrest  is  tied  to  collectively  given  interpretations,  de¬ 
sires  are  literally  created  by  the  group.  The  objectives  are 
evolved  either  as  the  result  of  trial  and  error  or  as  a  group 

however,  implies,  in  addition,  the  correlation  of  the  efforts  of  the  members. 
Organization  is  therefore  something  more  than  parallel,  individual,  recipro¬ 
cally  influenced,  or  collectively  caused  action. 

1  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Sociology  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1921),  pp.  33-34. 

2  “We  call  “moral  union”  the  group  viewed,  no  longer  as  an  aggregate 
of  social  objects  or  as  a  system  of  social  activities,  but  as  an  association  of 
social  subjects  unified  by  a  conscious  community  of  purpose.  The  moral 
union  is  the  group  becoming  conscious  of  itself  and  trying  to  control  its  own 
evolution.  The  dominant  element  of  the  moral  union  is  a  collective  task 
which  the  group  sets  for  itself”  (Florian  Znaniecki,  “The  Object  Matter  of 
Sociology,”  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXXII,  570). 
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fiat,  and  are  thereupon  embodied  in  policies  or  doctrines  to 
which  the  group  is  committed. 

The  policies  accepted  by  wage-workers  fall  into  two 
general  classifications:  those  for  immediate  economic  im¬ 
provement,  and  those  for  deferred  material  and  ideal  gains. 
The  policies  of  the  American  craft  unions  represent  the  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  workmen 
to  bring  their  efforts  to  bear  upon  a  common  tangible  goal, 
the  improvement  of  their  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  industrial  system  is  described  as  impersonal,  insatiable. 
According  to  these  policies,  the  only  way  workers  can  pros¬ 
per  is  by  increasing  their  strength  through  combining;  the 
only  justice  they  can  attain  is  that  which  their  united 
strength  can  command.  The  craft  union  thus  accepts  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  they  are  understood  in  competitive 
societies,  and  prepares  to  force  recognition  of  itself  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  industrial  control.  By  seeking  to  embody  individual 
demands  in  the  common  objective  it  directs  attention  upon 
these  bargaining  aims. 

With  a  similar  purpose,  groups  may  evolve  beliefs  in  a 
deferred  goal,  in  a  social  change  which  will  put  an  end  to 
“labor  as  a  slave  function,  and  establish  in  place  of  the  wage 
or  capitalistic  system  an  industrial  commonwealth  of  co- 
operators.”  Such  a  goal,  even  though  unattainable,  readily 
assumes  the  authority  of  a  dogma  and  the  intensity  of  a 
faith.  Like  the  myth,1  it  is  an  expression  of  wishes  whose 
realization  is  indefinitely  deferred.  Thus  it  is  able  to  persist 

1  The  “myth  ....  is  an  intellectual  conception  which  cannot  be  either 
proved  or  disproved,  which  must  be  taken  on  faith  because  no  amount  of 
reasoning  from  experience  can  touch  it.  Just  because  it  lies  outside  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  reason,  it  makes  the  stronger  appeal  to  imagination”  (John  Spargo, 
Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism  and  Socialism  [B.  W.  Huebsch,  1913], 
P-  83). 
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and  to  unify  conduct.  The  integrating  function  of  a  deferred 
wish  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example,  which  has  some 
elements  resembling  those  of  the  myth. 

The  laborers  entertained  a  belief  in  the  culmination  of  a  prophecy 
which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  strike.  The  workmen  declared  that 
they  would  die  before  they  would  give  up  the  union  tickets.  An  old 
man  related  that  “it  had  been  predicted  in  the  year  1774  that  the 
labourers  would  get  the  better  of  their  masters  in  1874,  and  they 
meant  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  by  means  of  the  Union.  Many  of  the 
farmers  ....  reported  that  the  minds  of  the  labourers,  even  those 
who  had  not  joined  the  Union,  were  extremely  unsettled.  Some  among 
them  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  to  have  five  or  six 
acres  of  land  apiece,  or  such  an  allotment  as  would  make  them  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  farmer . 

In  one  case  a  farmer  wished  to  engage  some  men  by  the  year  or 
half-year.  “No,”  the  answer  was,  “we  cannot  bind  ourselves  like  that 
because  we  don’t  know  what  this  here  Union  is  going  to  do  for  us.” 
The  farmer  said,  “But  what  difference  can  the  Union  make?  You 
must  work  all  the  same,  I  suppose?”  “Yes,  master;  but  they  do  say 
they’re  going  to  do  away  with  most  of  the  farmers,  and  give  the  land 
to  us  instead.”  One  man  said  to  his  employer  in  a  tone  of  unaffected 
pity,  “I  feel  downright  sorry  for  you,  I  do,  master;  because,  you  know, 
you’ll  soon  have  to  leave  this  here  farm.  The  labourers  are  to  have  it, 
I  hear  for  certain.”  And  even  the  children  called  after  the  farmer,  as 
he  drove  through  the  village,  “The  labourers  will  ride  in  the  gigs;  the 
farmers  in  the  tumbrels.”1 

While  the  existence  of  a  common  aim  implies  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  organization,  action  in  pursuit  of  the  objective 
contributes  still  further  to  integration  of  individual  efforts. 
Indeed,  social  organization  is  at  once  a  condition  and  a 
product  of  collective  action. 

Pursuit  of  a  collective  aim  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  dif¬ 
ferentiated  functions  as  a  means  of  maintaining  co-operative 

1  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  of  1S74  (London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875),  pp.  66,  153-54. 
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effort.  This  structure  arises  out  of  the  necessity  or  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  group  to  act,  and  not  out  of  the  inertia  of  the 
mass.  It  is  an  essential  element  of  a  social  group.  An  aggre¬ 
gate  of  even  the  most  capable  persons  cannot  act  efficiently 
without  delegating  functions  and  providing  points  of  rel¬ 
atively  greater  influences  among  the  members.  In  small 
groups,  structure  may  be  inconspicuous.  But  in  large  bodies, 
all  cannot  be  heard  nor  measurably  influence  decision.  They 
cannot  perform  like  functions  nor  occupy  similar  positions 
within  the  society.  Accordingly,  structure  is  inevitable  in 
collective  action. 

Structure  grows  partly  out  of  formal  choices  and  decrees 
and  partly  out  of  the  unstudied  responses  between  fellow- 
members.  These  responses  comprise  (i)  gradations  of  prior¬ 
ity  in  presenting  models  for  action,  and  (2)  responses  by 
others  to  these  models  or  stimuli.  When  a  member  reacts  to 
some  factor  of  common  interest,  for  example,  the  working 
conditions,  his  actions  provide  a  stimulus  for  other  mem¬ 
bers,  and  he  is  in  so  far  a  point  of  dominance.  If  a  stimulus 
is  followed,  and  its  authorship  is  ascribed  to  the  given  in¬ 
dividual,  he  thereby  becomes  a  leader.  Leadership  exists, 
therefore,  not  only  because  individuals  present  different 
stimuli,  but  also  because  group  members  are  more  prepared 
for  making  response  to  some  models  than  to  others.  The 
function  of  the  leader  in  initiating  action  is  implied  in  the 
way  he  emerges.  “Nearly  all  labor  leaders  spring  into 
prominence  at  a  time  when  it  requires  courage,  determina¬ 
tion,  and  more  or  less  extreme  radical  attitude.”1 

Some  responses  indicate  purely  personal,  and  not  func¬ 
tional,  relations  between  the  individuals  composing  the 
group.  By  such  responses  the  social  position  or  role  of  the 

1  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  p.  356. 
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members  is  registered,  or  fixed.  The  social  and  functional 
positions  tend  to  coincide :  a  strategic  functional  role  usually 
carries  social,  as  well  as  structural,  dominance. 

It  thus  appears  that  neither  the  “leader,”  the  “organ¬ 
izer,”  nor  any  small  number  of  persons  by  themselves  create 
the  group  or  dominate  it,  irrespective  of  its  inclinations.1 
The  leader  usually  symbolizes  the  group.  He  stands  for 
“what  the  group  wants — powers  and  forces  which  the  group 
does  not  possess.”2  If  he  does  not  initiate  action  ways  which 
the  members  are  prepared  to  follow,  he  loses  dominance.  He 
must  either  act  as  an  agent  in  uniting  individuals  around 
some  interest  which  they  think  worth  striving  for,  or  solidify 
them  around  himself.  He  thus  becomes  a  focus  of  attention, 
a  collective  representation.  The  responsiveness  of  a  mass  to 
its  personified  symbols  is  shown  in  the  following  quotations 
which  describe  elementary  forms  of  dominance: 

Men  are  standing  on  the  seats  and  hurling  their  hats  in  the  air; 
women  are  weeping  in  joy  and  waving  handkerchiefs;  all,  all  about  in 
clamorous  accord.  Their  eyes  are  rived  upon  the  stage,  and  upon  a 
man  who  is  gracefully  bowing  acknowledgment  to  the  thunders  of 
applause.  I  am  near  him.  I  gaze  in  his  face.  ’Tis  the  face  of  Eugene 
V.  Debs.3 

1  “The  old  question,  Does  the  leader  create  the  group  or  does  the  group 
create  the  leader?  is  also  pointless.  The  group  merely  responds  to  the  ra¬ 
tionalizations,  judgments,  and  feelings  of  the  leader.  When  it  fails  to  make 
these  responses,  the  leader  disappears.  The  leader  is  not  always  of  the  group; 
his  relationship  may  be  to  the  group. 

“This  situation  changes,  however,  when  the  group  assimilates  the  leader, 
i.e.,  when  the  leader’s  interests  become  identified  with  the  group’s  interests.” 
(Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Social  Discovery  [Republic  Publishing  Co.,  1924], 
pp.  259-62). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

3  William  C.  Pomeroy  in  the  Eight-Hour  Herald,  quoted  by  W.  F.  Burns, 
The  Pullman  Boycott  (St.  Paul:  McGill  Printing  Co.,  1894),  p.  10. 
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Even  the  straw  hat  [worn  by  Burns,  the  leader  of  the  Dockers’ 

strike]  ....  was  the  pivot  around  which  the  strike  turned . 

Its  functions  were  innumerable . Day  after  day  the  hat  was 

the  cynosure  of  all  eyes . Wherever  the  straw  hat  showed  itself, 

people  would  push  forward  and  say  to  one  another,  “There’s  Burns!”1 

The  whole  system  of  relations,  in  a  word,  the  union,  like¬ 
wise  assumes  a  symbolic  character.  The  organization  is  not 
merely  an  agency  for  promoting  practical  interests,  but  a 
symbol  of  complex  sentiments.  “It  is  a  brotherhood  of 
craftsmen.  It  symbolizes  their  occupation  and  the  honor 
due  it,  the  honor  due  themselves  as  craftsmen,  and  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  all  the  men”  in  the  craft.2 

In  the  long  run  the  attitudes  of  each  participant  toward 
his  fellows,  as  well  as  toward  himself,  conform  to  the  position 
or  status  which  he  occupies  within  the  group.  When  these 
responses  and  their  supporting  attitudes  become  habitual, 
organization  assumes  the  character  of  an  institution:  “When 
the  role  of  the  individuals  in  the  action  of  the  group  has  be¬ 
come  fixed  in  habit,  and  particularly  when  the  role  of  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  and  their  special  functions  have  become 
recognized  in  custom  and  tradition,  the  social  organiza¬ 
tion  gains  a  new  stability  and  permanence  which  permit 
it  to  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations.  In  this  way 
the  life  of  the  community  and  of  society  may  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.”3 

Formal  organization  may  be  deliberately  created  by 
allotting  positions  and  functions.  Accordingly  it  is  charac- 

1  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers’  Strike 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  pp.  117-36. 

2  The  Enginemen’s  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  (Davie  Press, 
1927),  p.  89. 

3  Robert  E.  Park,  “Human  Nature  and  Collective  Behavior,”  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  XXXII  (1927),  735. 
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terized  by  constitutions  and  laws,  officers,  centralized  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  federation.  It  undertakes  to  guide  its  own 
members  by  formal  (that  is,  verbally  avowed)  rules,  re¬ 
wards,  and  penalties.  It  secures  leaders  through  elections 
and  other  forms  of  political  management.  To  the  extent 
that  it  becomes  permanent,  it  acquires  traditions  which 
serve  as  guides  in  generating  incentives  and  applying  re¬ 
straints.  However,  formal  organization  continues  to  utilize 
the  informal  tendencies,  for  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  them. 

The  overlapping  and  mutual  reinforcement  of  the  formal 
and  informal  types  of  organization  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  documents.  These  show  how  the  behavior  elicited 
by  contact  within  the  sympathetic  mass  may  be  embodied 
in  formal  machinery.  In  the  second  quotation  the  excita¬ 
tions  incidental  to  a  mass  movement  (in  themselves  non- 
rational,  non-economic  facts)  are  vividly  portrayed.  The 
unrest  is  directed  into  conventional  channels  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  unite  the  group  results  in  some  form  of  durable  or¬ 
ganization. 

Since  the  labor  movement  is  a  living,  sentient  thing,  growth  comes 
from  life  within.  It  can  be  aided,  directed,  but  not  forced  ....  it 

cannot  be  compelled  to  grow  or  flower . There  is  a  potential  or 

temporary  organization  which  may  become  permanent  as  soon  as 
two  men  come  together  and  discuss  organization.  Latent  possibilities 
are  quickened  and  one  of  the  stages  that  lead  to  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  exists . So  when  a  great  mass  of  workers  ceases  to  be  in¬ 

different  to  organization,  that  is  the  first  indication  of  organization 
viewed  as  evolutionary  process.1 

While  meetings  were  being  held  in  all  centers,  kept  up  morning, 
noon,  and  night  by  relays  of  speakers  and  relays  of  crowds,  branches 
cropped  up  mushroom-like . These  stirring  times  were  all  more 

1  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1925),  II,  27. 
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significant  inasmuch  as  the  workers  were  bent  on  organization  .... 
spontaneously  men  formed  organizations,  elected  officers,  formulated 
claims,  elected  committees,  hundreds  of  committees . 1 

Mass  movements  of  this  sort  are  of  slow  growth,  usually 
undergoing  a  considerable  period  of  incubation.  For  the 
most  part  formal  organization  is  accomplished  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  This  is  shown  by  the  elaborate  devices  which  have 
been  invented  for  establishing  and  maintaining  locals. 
Among  these  are  “free-speech  fights,”  education  in  class 
responsibility,  and  inducements  in  the  form  of  insurance 
benefits  and  other  material  advantages.  Timidity  and  fear 
are  offset  by  backing  the  local  with  the  resources  of  the  na¬ 
tional  union  and  by  supplying  generalship  at  crucial  times. 
In  order  to  be  successful,  the  tactics  must  be  adjusted  to 
industrial  conditions  and  the  attitudes  of  the  persons  to  be 
controlled.  “Successful  organization  of  workers  in  the  past 
has  depended  upon  at  least  four  salient  facts:  a  permanent 
wage-earning  group,  skilled  occupation,  a  strategic  position 
for  the  worker  in  the  industry  and  of  the  industry  in  the  en¬ 
tire  scheme  of  industries,  and  special  organization  tactics 
for  the  workers  in  different  industries.”2 

While  the  tactics  may  be  considered  to  be  the  immediate 
causes  of  organization,  the  more  elementary  predisposing 
cause  of  the  labor  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  situation 
which  confronts  the  wage-earners.  Groups  capable  of  acting 
in  concert  tend  to  come  into  being  because  of  the  complex 
relations  in  industrial  society.  Responsiveness  develops 
through  contacts  between  the  wage-earners  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  workshop  or  place  of  residence.  A  feeling  charac- 

1  Ben  Tillett,  History  of  the  London  Transport  Workers’  Strike  (London: 
National  Transport  Workers’  Federation,  1911),  p.  27. 

2  Theresa  Wolfson,  The  Woman  Worker  and  the  Trade  Unions  (Inter¬ 
national  Publishers,  1926),  p.  90. 
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terized  by  the  terms  “we,”  “our,”  and  “us”  develops.  For¬ 
mal  organization  is  built  upon  these  natural  factors,  and  the 
skilled  organizer  utilizes  them  in  his  techniques  for  founding 
and  maintaining  labor  unions. 

The  act  most  characteristic  of  the  union  is  the  strike, 
which  runs  its  course  in  a  series  of  steps  constituting  its  life- 
cycle.  The  first  of  these  stages  is  the  initiation  of  the  strike. 


CHAPTER  V 
STRIKERS  MOBILIZE 

Having  organized,  the  group  is  equipped  to  act.  But 
since  this  involves  a  crisis  situation,  uncertainty  and  contra¬ 
dictory  impulses  arise.  The  act  of  striking  may  be  blocked 
by  memories  of  lost  strikes  in  the  past  or  by  doubts  about 
success  or  union  support.  Fear  of  privations  during  the  con¬ 
flict  and  of  discrimination  at  its  close  produces  caution.  Men 
hesitate  to  strike  when  their  property  is  jeopardized,  as  it 
often  is,  by  industrial  conflicts.  Shop  loyalty  and  customs 
of  individualism  in  promoting  economic  interests  also  form 
obstacles. 

Mobilization  requires  that  these  inhibitions  be  relaxed. 
This  is  accomplished  by  accepting  or  creating  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  situation  which  encourage  action:  supplying 
justifications  for  striking  and  minimizing  the  hazards  of  the 
undertaking.  Justifications  are  provided  by  rehearsing 
grievances  and  claiming  merits. 

Grievances  take  form  in  demands  for  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  improved  working  conditions.  Such  agi¬ 
tation  is  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  unrest.  In  either 
case  it  stimulates  the  desire  to  “do  something  about  it.”  A 
single  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  practical  nature  of 
this  device. 

During  the  war  [agitation]  became  very  intensive.  An  emissary, 
generally  a  young  man,  would  drop  into  a  shop  and  get  taken  on, 
.  .  .  .  stay  a  few  weeks,  grumble  that  it  was  no  place  for  a  decent 
workman,  sow  discontent,  and  move  on  to  another  factory.  A  few 
days  later  another  ....  man  would  appear.  Apparently  uncon- 
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nected  with  the  first,  he  would  say  the  same  things,  or  worse;  possibly 
a  third  or  a  fourth  would  follow.  The  seed  thus  sown  was  bound  to 
bring  forth  some  fruit.  A  strike,  a  movement  with  intention  to  go  to 
another  place,  a  circuit  of  factories  on  the  suggestion  that  a  rival  paid 
more  wages,  would  ensue.1 

Grievances  may  also  be  supplied  by  borrowing  the 
wrongs  of  other  persons,  even  those  living  in  ancient  times. 
One  union  journal  in  its  weekly  issue  formerly  ran  a  column 
entitled,  “The  Week  in  the  History  of  Freedom.”  Under 
this  caption  was  recorded  for  each  day  of  the  week  some 
event  in  the  world’s  history  which  could  be  appropriated  to 
arouse  resentment.  The  usefulness  of  such  devices  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  appear  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  party,  labor,  and  suppressed  nationality  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  immaterial  whether  there  be  any  visible  parallel 
between  the  group  and  those  whose  complaints  are  appro¬ 
priated.2  Construction  of  this  imaginary  background  never¬ 
theless  increases  the  sense  of  oppression  and  supplies  justi¬ 
fication.  The  group  makes  itself  the  protoganist  of  all  the 
oppressed  and  acts  with  the  sense  of  authority  which  only 
those  representing  others,  especially  those  of  the  past,  can 
act.3  By  such  means,  also,  it  creates  a  history  for  itself, 
thereby  aiding  unity  and  efficiency. 

Expressions  of  self-pity  provide  incentives  to  act.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  such  self-imposed  titles  as  “down-trodden” 
and  “wage-slaves.”  Self-praise  likewise  increases  the  feeling 

1  Lord  Askwith,  Industrial  Problems  and  Disputes  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  1921),  p.  298. 

2  “Do  we  wonder  that  men  who  not  only  suffer  themselves,  but  inherit 
the  suffering  of  the  untold  myriads  who  have  preceded  them  in  toil,  are 
guilty  now  and  then  of  an  angry  word  or  a  violent  deed?”  (John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Is  Violence  the  Way  Out?  [Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1920],  p.  52). 

3  “The  call  to  unity  is  essentially  a  call  to  history,  and  the  memory  of 
a  common  past  has  powerful  sentimental  value”  (Harold  D.  Lasswell, 
Propaganda  Techniques  in  the  World  War  [Alfred  Knopf,  1927]). 
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of  oppression  and  swells  the  desire  for  self-assertion.  Claim¬ 
ing  superior  merit  is,  indeed,  a  general  trait  of  collective 
behavior.  “Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  names  given  by  sav¬ 
age  tribes  to  themselves  mean  ‘men,’  ‘the  only  men,’  or  ‘men 
of  men’  (that  is,  we  are  the  men,  the  rest  are  something 
else).”1  Assertions  with  similar  implications  abound  in  the 
literature  of  industrial  groups.  The  employer  calls  himself 
the  “proprietor”  or  the  “master”  of  the  workmen,  and  justi¬ 
fies  exploitation  by  calling  labor  a  commodity  and  by  as¬ 
serting  that  the  manager  is  the  benefactor  of  the  employes. 
Workers  appropriate  lauditory  terms,  such  as  “producers,” 
“cornerstone  of  society,”  and  assert  that  they  alone  perform 
useful  work,  create  all  wealth,  and  rightfully  own  all  in¬ 
dustry.2 

Justification  is  also  aided  by  borrowing  sentiments  at¬ 
taching  to  popular  movements.  By  this  propagandic  de¬ 
vice,3  tendencies  to  act  with  reference  to  other  social  objects 

1  William  G.  Sumner,  War  and  Other  Essays  (Yale  University  Press, 
1914),  p.  12. 

2  “Our  attitude  is  that  industry  belongs  to  those  who  work  in  it.  If  we 
cannot  yet  take  possession  of  our  industry,  we  can  at  least  insist  that  any 
decision  concerning  the  industry  shall  not  be  made  by  one  side  alone” 
(Advance,  December  10,  1921,  p.  2). 

3  The  terms  “agitation”  and  “propaganda”  are  used  with  a  variety  of 
meaning  by  different  writers.  Wallace  defines  them  as  follows:  “Simple  con¬ 
versation,  dissemination  of  pamphlets,  the  exciting  of  discontent,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  organized  groups,  the  creation  of  funds  and  libraries  ....  to¬ 
gether  constitute  propaganda,  and  in  addition  to  it  there  should  be  ‘agita¬ 
tion.’  The  technical  distinction  between  these  two  processes  is  that  propa¬ 
ganda  has  a  purely  preparatory  character,  and  aims  merely  at  enlightening 
the  masses  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  whereas 
agitation  aims  at  exciting  an  individual  or  a  group  to  acts  which  are  con¬ 
sidered,  in  the  existing  regime,  as  illegal”  (Donald  Wallace  [Tokyo:  J.  B. 
Millet  &  Co.,  1910],  Russia,  p.  555).  Geiger  defines  propaganda  as  the  stereo¬ 
typed  repetition  of  the  same  assertions  and  judgments,  however  false  and  non¬ 
sensical.  By  this  repetition  the  assertions  eventually  assume  the  appearance 
of  naturalness  and  habituation  (T.  Geiger,  Die  Masse  und  Ihre  Aktion 
[Stuttgart:  Ferdinard  Enke,  1926],  p.  127). 
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are  tied  to  the  purpose  at  hand.  Sentiment-charged  phrases 
supply  the  verbal  gestures,  or  slogans,  universally  used  by 
groups  mobilizing  for  conflict.  The  importance  of  such 
slogans  in  stimulating  action  is  shown  by  their  prevalence  in 
group  conflicts.  Party  revolts  are  unified  and  spurred  on 
by  these  means.  The  restless  poor  rally  to  the  call  of  “un¬ 
reasonable  profits,”  “a  fair  day’s  wage,”  “the  emancipation 
of  labor,”  “the  rights  of  labor,”  “the  mines  to  the  miners,” 
“union,”  “freedom,”  “brotherhood,”  “internationalism,” 
“one  for  all  and  all  for  one”;  while  the  contented  rich  patri¬ 
otically  cry  back  “America  for  Americans,”  “law  and  order.” 
Watchwords  are  strictly  group  appeals.  By  arousing  emo¬ 
tions  of  old  irritations  and  antagonisms,  they  encourage  ag¬ 
gressive  action.  “You  cannot  argue  with  disease  germs  nor 
with  slogans.”1 

Accusations  concerning  the  villainy  of  the  opponent  relax 
inhibitions,  just  as  does  self-praise,  by  creating  moral  con¬ 
trasts:2  “The  president  of  one  of  the  large  corporations  dur¬ 
ing  the  Lawrence  strike  was  pictured  as  a  robber  baron  who 
did  not  know  how  many  automobiles  he  owned,  but  who 
charged  the  poor  people  for  drinking-water.”3 

Larkin’s  “moving  stories  of  capitalistic  tyranny  .... 
excited  alternate  shouts  of  rage  and  groans  of  pity;  .  .  .  . 

1  F.  E.  Lumley,  “Slogans  as  a  Means  of  Social  Control,”  Publications  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society,  XVI  (1921),  126,  134. 

2  “This  is  undoubtedly  what  accounts  for  the  fact  that  atrocity  propa¬ 
ganda  is  easily  distributed  and  receives  ready  acceptance  during  wars . 

What  groups  think  they  are  fighting  for  is  scarcely  ever  an  adequate  justi¬ 
fication  for  fighting.  It  is  thus  not  mere  verbalism  to  say  that  what  groups 
think  they  are  fighting  for  is  that  for  which  they  are  fighting”  (Eduard  C. 
Lindeman,  Social  Discovery  [Republic  Publishing  Co.,  1925],  p.  273). 

3  Lorin  F.  Deland,  “The  Lawrence  Strike,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  CIX 
(1912),  700. 
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women  wept  and  strong  men  were  compelled  to  find  vent  for 
their  feelings  in  audible  curses  and  execrations.”1 

By  charging  all  the  ills  decried  against  an  opponent  or 
the  existing  social  order,  action  is  justified.2  Traditions  and 
conduct  are  woven  into  a  more  or  less  consistent  fabric. 
When  a  point  in  the  system  of  traditions  is  discredited, 
unusual  and  hitherto  disapproved  conduct  is  freed  from  old 
restraints.  This  is  the  significance  of  assaults  upon  custom¬ 
ary  religion  and  existing  legal  traditions.  By  these  means 
the  way  is  prepared  for  overt  action,  such  as  unionizing  and 
striking. 

Action  is  further  facilitated  by  minimizing  hazards.  This 
method  of  removing  inhibitions  is  illustrated  by  the  behavior 
of  a  nation  resolving  upon  war.  Wishing  to  conquer  the 
Boer  Republic,  the  English  militarists  (according  to  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell)  underestimated  the  strength  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  object  of  attack  and  discredited  the  public  officials 
who  pointed  out  the  heavy  cost  of  the  campaign.3  Treating 
the  strike  as  a  commonplace  serves  the  same  purpose  in 
relaxing  inhibitions.  Euphemistic  terms  which  connote 
pleasantly  are  applied  to  the  act  of  striking.  Such  are 
“downing  tools,”  “placing  men  on  the  street,”  “suspension 
of  operations,”  “going  on  a  holiday.”  The  eulogy  of  the 
strike  as  an  incident  in  the  “onward  march  of  progress” 
builds  up  courage  and  removes  hesitancy. 

Overt  action  is  aided  not  only  by  removing  inhibitions  or 
intensifying  motives  but  also  by  giving  direction  to  impulses. 

1  Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914), 
p.  236. 

2  “We  can  best  understand  the  furies  of  war  and  politics  by  remember¬ 
ing  that  almost  the  whole  of  each  party  believes  absolutely  in  its  picture  of 
the  opposition  .  .  .  .  ”  (Walter  Lippman,  Public  Opinion  [Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.,  1922],  p.  7). 

3  Bertrand  Russell,  Why  Men  Fight  (Century  Co.,  1917),  P-  95- 
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This  the  organized  group  accomplishes  by  devising  plans  of 
procedure.  Until  an  action  way  is  evolved  unrest  results 
only  in  milling.  Preparation  to  strike  is  aided  through 
imaginative  rehearsals:  discussion1  and  resolution.2  In  the 
absence  of  traditions  which  supply  a  plan  of  action,  groups 
must  invent  methods  of  procedure  to  meet  the  situation  at 
hand. 

Groups  must  act,  and  hence  must  choose  between  conflicting  lines 
of  conduct.  Activity  is  always  a  step  into  the  unknown,  a  choice 
between  a  line  of  conduct  which  has  already  been  tried  and  one  which 
is  still  to  be  tried.  When  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  adjustment 
to  a  new  situation,  the  group  may  (a)  follow  its  leader,  ( b )  consult  ex¬ 
perts,  (c)  imitate  previous  action  on  the  part  of  the  group  or  some 
other  group,  or  ( d )  resort  to  the  attempt  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
by  means  of  joint  deliberation.  Frequently  the  resultant  action  of  the 
group  is  a  combination  of  all  the  above  factors.3 

In  a  crowd  opinions  modify  and  bolster  one  another. 
Individuals  are  excited  by  their  own  gestures  and  intensify 
their  wishes  by  expressing  them.  The  members  are  not  in¬ 
fluenced  uniformly  because  of  their  differences  in  points  of 
view  and  their  spatial  or  social  distance  from  the  group  cen¬ 
ter.  When  some  degree  of  unanimity  has  developed,  ap¬ 
provals  and  disapprovals  help  to  define  the  situation.  The 
dislike  of  incurring  ill  will  is  an  important  factor  in  inducing 
compliance.4 

1  A.  D.  Sheffield  defines  discussion  as  “the  means  by  which  the  whole 
group  is  maneuvered  into  co-operative  thinking,  speaking,  acting”  (A.  D. 
Sheffield,  Joining  in  Public  Discussion  [George  Doran  Co.,  1922],  p.  vi). 

2  “Deliberation  is  a  dramatic  rehearsal  (in  imagination)  of  various  com¬ 
peting  possible  lines  of  action”  (John  Dewey,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct 
[Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1922],  p.  190). 

3  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Social  Discovery  (Republic  Publishing  Co.,  1925), 
P-  3°3- 

4  “The  men  ....  voted  a  strike  because  each  was  afraid  that  a  nega¬ 
tive  vote  would  make  him  taboo  with  the  others”  (William  M.  Reedy,  The 
Story  of  the  Strike  [St.  Louis,  1914,]  p.  1). 
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In  general,  response  is  the  condition  of  encouragement,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  half-belief  growing  into  conviction  as  others  accept  it,  and 
there  is  a  reverberation  which  continues  until  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  saturated  with  the  conviction.  The  force  of  mutual 
suggestion  is  the  greater  because,  as  it  increases,  it  makes  the  way  of 
criticism  harder,  and,  as  it  approaches  unanimity,  it  becomes  less  and 
less  tolerant,  so  that  finally  any  doubt  which  may  form  itself  in  the 
individual  mind  does  not  even  get  expression  and  there  is  no  avenue 
along  which  other  influences  can  approach  the  community.1 

As  tensions  cumulate  and  individuals  are  increasingly 
affected  by  one  another’s  opinions,  the  movement  takes  on 
such  strength  and  uniformity  that  overt  action  may  result. 
When  the  “mood  has  caught  on,”  indifference  and  hesitancy 
disappear ;  the  timid  ones  become  bold  and  are  carried  along 
by  the  general  inclination. 

This  reinforcement  of  ideas  and  moods  whereby  the 
group  makes  up  its  mind  to  strike  is  illustrated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narratives.  The  first  portrays  the  informal  inter¬ 
changes  whereby  a  common  mood  capable  of  producing  a 
strike  is  evolved.  The  second  and  third  indicate  the  way  in 
which  a  simple  incident  may  dissolve  the  dilemma  after  it 
has  been  sharply  defined  by  previous  discussion.  The  fourth 
shows  that  an  appropriate  gesture  by  even  one  person  may 
precipitate  a  strike  in  a  situation  of  general  unrest  and  high 
tension  among  a  body  of  employees. 

One  day  rumors  spread  that  a  “meeting”  would  be  held.  No  one 

knew  who  spread  the  rumor . No  one  had  engaged  the  hall. 

.  ...  No  one  could  be  discovered  who  would  claim  to  have  called 
the  meeting.  No  one  acted  as  chairman  or  secretary.  All  talked  at 
once,  until  it  became  noticed  that  Wolf  the  button-hole  maker  talked 
the  loudest  and  then  all  calmed  down.  But  when  he  began  to  complain 
about  the  low  wages,  Grossman,  who  was  a  contractor,  interrupted 

1  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Social  Development  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1924),  pp. 
177-78. 
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him  with  a  counter-statement  that  higher  wages  could  not  be  paid 
as  long  as  the  manufacturers  paid  low  prices  to  contractors.  The  de¬ 
bate  again  became  general.  At  last  A.  Solomon,  one  of  the  operators, 
shouted  that  all  should  stop  work  the  following  day.  There  were  loud 
protests.  The  meeting  lasted  till  i  a.m.  No  vote  was  taken  and  no 
resolutions  were  passed.  But  on  the  following  day  nobody  appeared 
at  work.  For  six  weeks  no  one  worked.1 

A  demand  formulated  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  the  miners  of 
Ayrshire  was  refused.  Mass  meetings  were  called  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Strike  or  no  strike?”  But  the  question  settled  itself  almost  in¬ 
tuitively.  On  Sunday  night  they  laid  out  their  clothes  as  usual,  ready 
for  work  the  next  morning.  At  two  in  the  morning  the  Annbank  brass 
band  came  playing  through  Trabboch  village  and  every  miner,  young 
or  old,  jumped  out  of  bed  and  joined  the  procession.  Over  in  the 
Kilmarnock  district  similar  scenes  were  being  enacted.  The  bands 
were  marching  from  colliery  to  colliery.  Ere  nightfall,  a  miracle  had 
been  accomplished.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  there  was  a 
stoppage  nearly  complete  in  the  Ayrshire  mining  industry.  At  last  the 
Ayrshire  miners  were  united,  and,  win  or  lose,  they  would  stand  or 
fall  together.2 

“What  we  are  here  for  is  to  decide  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not 
strike.  I  offer  a  resolution  that  a  general  strike  be  declared — now!” 
Instantly  ....  the  big  gathering  was  on  its  feet,  everyone  shouting 
an  emphatic  affirmative,  waving  hats,  handkerchiefs,  anything  that 
came  handy.  For  five  minutes,  perhaps,  the  tumult  continued . 3 

One  man  (at  “Duponts”)  is  reported  to  have  thrown  down  his 
tools  in  disgust,  saying,  “I’ve  had  enough  of  this  sort  of  treatment; 
come  along.”  Although  there  was  no  workers’  union  or  organization 

1  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
pp.  40-41.  The  manner  in  which  Russian  peasants  arrive  at  a  collective  de¬ 
cision,  shows  interesting  parallels  with  the  simpler  methods  of  beginning  the 
strike.  See  A.  N.  Englegardt,  quoted  by  W.  I.  Thomas,  The  Unadjusted, 
Girl  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1923),  p.  45. 

2  Adapted  from  William  Steward,  J.  Kier  Hardie  (National  Labour 
Press,  1921),  PP-  13-15- 

3  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
P-  iS4- 
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break  comes  over  an  issue  which  in  itself  may  be  trivial,  but 
which  serves  as  an  occasion  for  releasing  the  half-formed 
resolutions  which  are  already  present.  The  “cause”  of  a 
strike,  therefore,  usually  lies  deeper  than  any  single  disagree¬ 
ment.  It  is  cumulative  and  complex. 

This  composite  character  of  the  motives  which  may  lead 
to  an  open  conflict  is  illustrated  by  the  events  preceding  the 
opening  of  a  garment  workers’  strike  of  large  proportions. 
Frequent  protests  were  made  to  the  employer,  but  he  was 
psually  able  to  carry  his  point.  Occasional  futile  outbursts 
^f  resentment  took  place.  Meanwhile,  through  discussion 
T  ,nd  the  reading  of  propagandic  literature,  a  sentiment  to 
strike  was  gradually  formed.  The  open  break  finally  came 
when  a  very  slight  reduction  in  piece  rate  was  demanded  by 
the  employer  for  work  done  by  a  score  of  girls.  One  of  the 
number  made  the  statement,  “We  will  not  stand  for  that, 
will  we,  girls?”  and  all  left  the  shop.  They  had  no  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  but  other  workers  followed  their  example, 
so  that  within  a  week  thousands  had  joined  the  strike.1 

Because  of  this  cumulative  nature  of  conflict  gestures 
out  of  which  the  strike  grows,  the  break  may  be  unforeseen 
at  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  hostile  responses.  It  seems  to 
arise  out  of  its  own  laws  of  growth  and  may  mature  when  it 
is  unintended  or  even  undesired.  The  trend  of  events, 
though  not  uncontrollable,  has  an  element  of  inevitability 
when  once  the  series  has  begun.2  Collective  suspensions 
which  evolve  in  this  manner  have  been  called  spontaneous 

1  Oral  statement  by  the  leader  in  the  Chicago  Garment  Workers’  strike 
of  1915. 

2  This  element  of  inevitability  is  due  to  the  attitudes  existing  within  a 
given  group  as  to  the  nature  of  a  response  that  is  called  for  by  the  act  of  the 
other  party.  When  once  the  sequence  has  begun,  therefore,  it  tends  to  run 
a  definable  course. 
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strikes  because  the  series  of  acts  is  not  the  result  of  stratagem 
and  rule.  Such  natural  evolution,  however,  is  often  a  chief 
element,  even  in  ordered  suspensions.  Because  the  sponta¬ 
neous  strike  lacks  well-grounded  habitual  channels  of  proce¬ 
dure  it  is  marked  by  excitement  and  emotionalism.  One 
sympathetic  observer,  in  describing  such  a  spontaneous  be¬ 
ginning,  pictures  the  strikers  as  “wildly  shouting,  grinning 
with  joy.”1  These  emotional  outbursts  associated  with  the 
spontaneous  strike,  together  with  the  manner  of  its  evolution 
and  maturation,  are  further  pictured  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tions. 

....  At  the  shaft  head  of  the  mine,  “first  a  few,  then  a  consider¬ 
able  group  of  miners  waited,  dressed  to  go  to  work,  but  saying,  ‘No, 
not  yet,’  as  the  super  walked  among  them  asking  if  they  weren’t  ready 
to  board  the  mantrip.  The  super  began  a  conciliatory  speech  of  prom¬ 
ises . ‘What’s  the  use  of  that?  We’ve  heard  that  bull  for  ten 

years,’  cried  Gregory . Then  [the  super]  threatened:  ‘If  you 

don’t  go  to  work,  I’ll  shut  down  the  mine  till  the  grass  grows  over  the 
drift  mouth.’  It  was  DiGiacomo  who  shouted,  ‘I’ll  eat  that  grass  be¬ 
fore  I’ll  scab,’  and  hurled  away  his  jelly-bucket.  The  epigram  and  the 
gesture  touched  off  the  strike,  and  the  men  wildly  marched  through 
the  town,  ....  and  at  noon,  when  the  organizer  arrived,  he  found 
the  mass-meeting  community  still  too  madly  enthusiastic  to  settle 
down  to  speech-hearing.  The  best  speech  was  by  Gregory :  ‘The  Good 
Book  says,  “Quit  you  like  men,”  and  you  did  quit.’  ”J 

The  strike  started  most  unexpectedly . There  was  some 

dissatisfaction  about  the  introduction  of  new  explosives  and  safety 

lights  in  the  mines . This  matter  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 

....  of  employees  held  on  March  i ,  but  there  was  no  intention  then 
of  striking  or  of  organizing  a  union.  The  intention  of  the  miners  then 
was  to  have  a  joint  conference  with  the  mine  officials  ....  but  later 

1  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  67. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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they  decided  to  organize.  This  they  did  on  March  4.  The  strike  was 
then  precipitated  by  the  discharge  of  miners  who  were  known  to  have 
joined  the  union . 1 

“Even  a  spontaneous  strike  has  to  be  started  by  somebody.” 
The  key  groups  were  generally  made  up  of  a  few  older  miners  who 
had  worked  ....  in  union  fields  and  once  been  members  of  the 

union,  together  with  a  following  of  young  fellows . The  young 

men  were  all  important . Three  things  organized  Somerset. 

First,  the  high  school;  boys  and  girls  were  really  learning  about  the 

world . Second,  the  war;  it  took  all  the  boys  out  of  their  ruts, 

showed  them  what  men  in  mass  meant,  taught  them  teamwork . 

Third,  prohibition;  the  men  were  sober  when  idle,  understood  what 
was  said  to  them,  thought  things  over,  and  had  no  ready  relief  in  a 
drunk.2 

A  strike  may  be  matured,  secondly,  out  of  sympathetic, 
or  hostile  reactions  between  two  labor  groups.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  so-called  “sympathetic”  and  “coerced”  strikes. 
In  popular  speech  the  former  are  also  called  “adhesive” 
strikes,”  “strikes  on  principle,”  “solidarity  strikes,”  and 
“contagion”  or  “imitation”  strikes.3  They  are  due  to  rap¬ 
port  between  wage-workers,  which  induces  one  group  to 
suspend  labor  when  a  strike  is  called  by  another.  A  stoppage 
which  is  apparently  sympathetic,  however,  may  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  though  occurring  simultaneously  with  another;  for 
both  may  be  due  to  the  stimulus  of  a  uniform  situation, 
such  as  a  general  depression  of  real  wages.  During  periods 
of  widespread  unrest,  sympathetic  and  independent  strikes 
blend  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable. 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Report  on  Miners'  Strike  in  Bituminous 
Coal  Field  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1910-n  (62d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  House  Doc.  847),  p.  28. 

2  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  pp.  45-47- 

3  These  terms  are  used  as  labels  for  types  of  sequences,  and  not  as  names 
for  psychological  mechanisms. 
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“Sympathetic”  strikes  may  result  from  the  desire  to 
render  mutual  aid,  or  simply  from  imitation.  Strikes  called 
to  aid  others  rest  upon  the  feeling  that  an  injury  to  one  is 
an  injury  to  all,  that  all  wage-workers  are  one  group.  Imi¬ 
tation  strikes  are  those  which  are  due  to  the  contagion  of 
unrest  within  a  group  whose  conduct  is  not  subjected  to 
traditional  controls.  Hall  asserts:  “The  strike  fever  gets  in¬ 
to  the  body  of  labor  and  a  ‘mania  of  strikes’  is  the  result.”1 
When  rapport  exists,  some  suspend  work  “‘because  the 
other  fellows  strike,’  swayed  by  laws  as  obscure  as  those 
determining  the  migration  of  fish  or  the  flight  of  birds.”2 
“When  workers  are  about  to  strike  in  a  plant,  a  sort  of  strike 

fever  runs  among  them  from  department  to  department . 

In  the  early  stages  of  great  struggles  ....  something  of  this 
same  burning  wave  of  solidarity  sweeps  through  vast  cate¬ 
gories  of  workers  not  directly  in  the  fight . It  is  a  strike 

contagion.  .  .  .  .  ”3  “Behind  any  big  strike  in  the  beginning 
there  are  usually  not  more  than  a  dozen  men,”  Desmond 
asserts,  though  with  doubtful  validity.4 

If  conditions  are  favorable,  therefore,  the  act  of  striking 
by  one  body  of  workmen  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  others. 
When  unrest  is  widespread,  the  movement  may  extend  far 
beyond  the  point  of  origin,  carrying  with  it  the  workers  of 
a  wide  area.  Although  these  exhibitions  are  useless  in  forcing 
a  bargain,  they  continue  to  recur  in  times  of  great  stress. 
Two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  such  strike 
epidemics. 

1  Fred  S.  Hall,  Sympathetic  Strikes  and  Sympathetic  Lockouts  (Columbia 
University  Press,  1898-99),  p.  13. 

2  Shaw  Desmond,  Labour:  The  Giant  with  the  Feet  of  Clay  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1922),  p.  53. 

3  William  Z.  Foster,  Strike  Strategy  (Chicago:  Trade  Union  Educational 
League,  1926),  p.  46. 

*  Shaw  Desmond,  loc.  cit. 
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After  John  Grunau’s  demotion  seven  hundred  switchmen  .  .  .  . 

walked  out  in  protest . Almost  immediately  the  strike  spread 

in  every  direction  until  within  a  few  days  the  country  was  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  transportation  tie-up.  In  seven  days  the 
strike  had  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.1 

In  1877  reductions  in  wages  were  announced  on  several  railway 
systems  of  the  eastern  states.  Several  roads  also  added  to  the  griev¬ 
ances  by  sending  out  double-sized  trains,  drawn  by  two  engines,  but 
manned  by  one  crew,  over  parts  of  the  run.  This  attempt  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  brought  to  a  focus  the  unrest  which  had 
been  created  by  reduced  wages  and  unemployment.  Dissatisfactions 
previously  expressed  in  vague  rumors  of  strikes  now  took  definite  form. 
At  various  points  workmen  refused  to  move  trains.  In  a  few  days  the 
suspension  had  spread  to  other  railways  and  to  unrelated  industries. 
Workmen  in  factories  deserted  their  jobs  and  joined  the  strikers.  On 
the  third  day  militias  had  been  disarmed  or  absorbed  by  the  strikers, 
and  in  some  cases  had  been  disbanded  because  of  their  refusal  to  obey 
orders.  The  President  had  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the 
mobs  to  disperse;  but  the  movement  grew  hourly,  and  in  eight  days 
spread  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  California.2 

Strikes  may  also  result  from  aggressive  acts  of  workers  in 
inciting  others  to  suspend  labor.  These  are  the  so-called 
coerced  strikes.  They  originate  in  the  “proselyting  spirit” 
which  “mass  strikers”  so  often  exhibit.  The  aggressors  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  by  “invasion,”  to  compel  imitation.  De¬ 
vices  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  used  for  producing  a  stop¬ 
page  when  other  methods  seem  too  slow  or  ineffective.  They 
occur  most  frequently  among  unorganized  workers  whose 
timidity  cannot  be  overcome  by  ordinary  means.3  Whether 

1  Sylvia  Kopald,  Rebellion  in  Labor  Unions  (Boni  &  Liveright,  1924), 
p.  131. 

2  See  J.  A.  Dacus,  Annals  of  the  Great  Strikes  in  the  United,  States  (Chi¬ 
cago:  L.  T.  Palmer  &  Co.,  1877).  J.  T.  Headley,  Pew  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
the  Great  Riots  (New  York:  E.  B.  Treat,  1882). 

3  For  a  simple  example  of  induced  extension  of  a  strike  among  peasants, 
see  W.  I.  Thomas  and  F.  Znaniecki,  The  Polish  Peasant  (Richard  G.  Badger, 
The  Gorham  Press,  1920),  IV,  148,  149. 
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an  act  is  regarded  as  an  encouragement  or  as  a  threat  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  individual  attitudes.1 

It  is  nothing  new  in  industrial  history  to  find  mass  strikers  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  proselyting  spirit.  Especially  among  miners  for  a  hundred 
years  it  has  been  a  habit  of  strikers  to  start  marches  through  nearby 
towns  that  might  join  ....  individuals  tore  about  the  country,  until 
in  the  more  heavily  guarded,  hesitant  towns  a  stranger  in  miners’ 
clothes  was  looked  on  with  sharper  suspicion  ....  than  a  white- 
collar  organizer.* 

In  1803  the  sailors  in  New  York  struck  for  higher  wages.  A  group 
“marched  through  the  city  and  compelled  other  seamen  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  old  rates  to  leave  their  ships  and  join  the  strike.  The 
strikers  were  pursued  and  dispersed  by  the  constables . ”3 

In  the  Toledo  strike  the  ....  crowd  proceeded  from  place  to 
place,  gaining  strength  as  it  proceeded,  ordering  the  employees  of 
lumber  yards,  mills,  foundries,  and  so  forth,  to  stop  work.  In  many, 
if  not  in  every,  instance  their  demands  were  complied  with,  though 

not  without  protest  in  some  cases  on  the  part  of  the  workmen . 

Every  large  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  city  was  closed.4 

In  May,  1894,  the  miners  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  were  out  on 
strike  for  higher  wages.  Feeling  that  their  chance  of  success  would  in¬ 
crease  with  their  numbers,  they  organized  a  so-called  “army  of  in¬ 
timidation.”  They  made  repeated  sallies  upon  the  mines  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  forcing  the  unwilling  into  their  ranks.5 

1  These  behavior  types  have  reference  to  forced  extension  of  the  strike 
to  other  groups  of  employees.  Chaps,  ix  and  x,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with 
the  efforts  to  prevent  strike  breaking. 

2  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  59. 

3  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Industrial  Evolution  in  the  United  States  (The 
Chautauqua-Century  Press,  1895),  p.  295. 

4  J.  T.  Headley,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  the  Great  Riots  (New  York: 
E.  B.  Treat,  1882),  p.  431. 

5  Fred  S.  Hall,  Sympathetic  Strikes  and  Sympathetic  Lockouts  (Columbia 
University  Press,  1898-99),  pp.  13-14. 
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Workers  are  sometimes  compelled  to  be  idle  or  to  join 
the  strike  in  consequence  of  a  stoppage  among  a  portion  of 
the  employees  in  their  establishment.  This  is  an  unavoid¬ 
able  result  of  a  strike  by  key  workmen  whose  walkout  causes 
dependent  operations  to  shut  down.  The  workers  made  idle 
in  this  way  may  as  well  join  the  strike,  for  this  costs  no  more 
than  being  put  out  by  forced  closing  of  the  shop.  In  1891  a 
strike  of  thirty-two  enginemen  in  an  English  mine  threw 
2,000  miners  out  of  work.  During  the  same  year  24  per  cent 
of  the  strikers  in  England  were  passive,  forced  participants.1 
The  number  indirectly  involved  in  the  British  “trades  dis¬ 
putes”  during  the  years  1904-13  constituted  slightly  more 
than  one-fifth,2  and  during  the  years  1911-15,  about  one- 
sixth,  of  all  strikers,  according  to  official  statistics.3 

The  form  taken  by  collective  unrest  is  at  first  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  random  efforts  to  gain  satisfactions.  If  these  results 
follow  from  any  trial-and-error  behavior,  the  lucky  form  is 
repeated.  It  is  adopted  as  a  traditional  model  and  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  experimental  improvements.  From  these  attempts 
to  direct  unrest,  union  structure  and  techniques  for  main¬ 
taining  institutionalized  practices  have  developed. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

3  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade,  Department  of  Labour,  Report  on 
Strikes  and  Lockouts  and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  U nited  King¬ 
dom  in  1913,  p.  x. 

3  Canada,  Labour  Department,  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada, 
1901-16  (Ottawa,  1918),  p.  137. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  ORDERED  STRIKE 

As  workmen  gain  experience  they  develop  rules  of  proce¬ 
dure  and  traditions  as  to  methods  of  beginning  strikes.  Ad¬ 
vantages  are  weighed  and  means  are  devised  to  impose  con¬ 
trols  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  tacticians,  who 
must  reckon  not  only  with  external  factors,  but  also  with 
human  nature  and  the  character  of  crowds  in  action.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  therefore,  these  tactics  must  be  suited 
to  the  temper  of  the  group  and  its  manner  of  mobilization.1 

The  ordered  strike  directs  corporate  efforts  by  standard 
forms.  It  uses  the  controls  familiar  in  political  action,  such 
as  balloting,  and,  usually,  negotiations  with  the  opponent 
in  an  effort  to  gain  a  favorable  strategic  position.  It  is  pre¬ 
meditated,  being  undertaken  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
secure  announced  demands  when  the  time  is  strategically 
ripe. 

These  tactics  used  in  beginning  strikes  differ  widely. 
Simple  examples  are  those  which  are  arranged  to  occur  at  a 
given  signal,  such  as  waving  an  emblem,  blowing  a  whistle, 
giving  a  secret  sign,  or  dramatizing  the  conflict  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excite  the  workers  and  to  provide  a  model  for 
action.  The  elementary  tactics  noted  in  the  first  document 

1  “.  .  .  .  We  must  draw  the  various  industrially  related  unions  into  the 

strike  wave-fashion  ....  during  such  psychological  upheavals . But 

if  they  are  not  mobilized  immediately  and  led  into  the  struggle  they  grow 
cold.  Their  desire  for  action  evaporates.  They  finally  refuse  to  strike” 
(William  Z.  Foster,  Strike  Strategy  [Trade  Educational  League,  1926],  pp. 
47-48). 
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following,  though  now  in  general  disfavor,  are  effective 
among  poorly  organized  and  isolated  workers.  The  more 
elaborate  stratagems  of  expert  leaders  are  shown  in  the 
second  and  third  documents,  which  describe  the  steel  strike 
of  1919,  a  suspension  noted  for  the  numbers  involved  and 
for  its  unexpected  success  in  setting  a  heterogeneous  mass 
into  motion. 

In  non-union  Somerset  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  guards,  the  beating  up  or  noisy  deportation  of  a  suspected 
worker,  the  tooting  passage  through  the  town  of  a  jitney  of  organizers, 
might  each  rock  the  community.  Experienced  organizers  trade  on  this 
fact:  one  [leader],  a  white-haired,  aldermanic  figure,  got  into  Wehrum 
in  the  first  days  of  April  and  remarked  loudly  that  he  was  “come  to 
organize  the  town.”  Promptly  “arrested”  and  propelled  into  the  com¬ 
pany  office  he  made  all  the  fuss  he  could;  and  all  afternoon  miners 
dropped  in  to  “see  the  super”  on  a  dozen  different  excuses,  but  really 
to  gaze  at  the  prisoner  to  see  what  an  organizer  looked  like.  By  the 
time  he  had  been  released  his  cause  had  been  sufficiently  advertised 
and  Wehrum  was  so  “agitated”  that  it  struck  the  next  day.1 

The  committee  appointed  to  organize  the  workers  of  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  chose  the  plan  of  unionizing  the  trades  and  federating  these  for 
united  effort.  Organizers  who  understood  the  theories  of  federation 
were  sent  into  the  field  to  enroll  the  workers  in  the  union.  This  was, 
in  part,  a  “mechanical  proposition,”  developing  the  proper  organizing 
crews  and  supplying  pertinent  arguments. 

More  dramatic  devices,  such  as  “free  speech  fights,”  were  also 
used.  This  technique  is  illustrated  by  a  typical  incident.  In  Duquesne 
the  organizers  leased  two  vacant  lots  in  an  obscure  part  of  town  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  meetings.  When  they  attempted  to  assemble, 
three  of  the  leaders  were  jailed  and  each  fined  one  hundred  dollars 
and  costs.  On  the  following  Sunday  three  leaders  were  again  jailed, 
and  forty-four  workers  were  taken  with  them.  The  free-speech  fight 
aroused  the  steel  workers. 

Demands  for  settlement  of  grievances  by  the  employees  began  to 

1  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  50. 
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arise.  “A  national  conference  of  steel  workers  was  called  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  the  national  movement  to  the  rank  and 
file.”  A  request  for  an  interview  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gary,  who  declined 
to  treat  with  the  “outside  union.”  The  national  committee  appointed 
a  new  committee  to  have  charge  of  the  preliminary  negotiations.  The 
first  move  was  a  letter  by  Mr.  Gompers  to  Mr.  Gary  asking  for  a 
round-table  discussion.  Mr.  Gary  did  not  reply.  After  several  weeks 
the  committee  met,  resolved  that  the  affiliated  unions  take  a  strike 
vote,  and  called  a  special  meeting  of  all  the  co-operating  international 
unions.  This  conference  confirmed  the  taking  of  the  strike  vote  and 
formulated  demands.  All  the  unions  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
strike.  Accordingly  the  committee  was  instructed  to  ask  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  companies,  and  if  denied  a  hearing  to  set  the  date  for 
the  stoppage.  The  committeemen  who  called  at  Mr.  Gary’s  office  were 
refused  an  interview,  but  were  asked  to  make  a  written  statement. 
When  this  was  done  Mr.  Gary  denied  the  right  of  union  officials  to 
discuss  questions  relating  to  his  employees.  The  committee  pleaded 
that  he  should  not  force  the  strike,  for  unless  the  conference  should 
be  granted,  the  strike  would  automatically  take  place.  He  did  not 
reply.  Mr.  Gompers  was  then  delegated  to  enlist  the  aid  of  President 
Wilson,  who  attempted  to  induce  Mr.  Gary  to  grant  a  conference. 

The  companies  began  to  discharge  workers.  The  press,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  io,  published  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Wilson  requesting  that  the 
strike  be  withheld  until  after  the  Industrial  Conference  on  October  6. 
Mr.  Gompers  expressed  the  hope  that  this  request  could  be  granted. 
The  locals  began  giving  notice  to  the  national  committee  that  they 
would  strike  on  September  22  unless  their  requests  were  granted. 
The  employers  charged  the  unions  with  cowardice  and  corruption,  and 
stated  that  the  postponement  proved  that  the  leaders  had  sold  out. 
After  sending  President  Wilson  a  message  setting  forth  the  reasons 
why  it  was  impossible  to  delay  action,  the  committee  issued  the  strike 
notice.1 

Dramatization  is  equally  as  effective  in  organizing  campaigns  as 
in  strikes.  Often  it  can  be  strikingly  accomplished  by  the  simple  ex- 

; 

1  Compiled  from  the  statements  of  the  union  official  appointed  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  steel  workers:  William  Z.  Foster,  The  Great  Steel  Strike  and  Its 
Lessons  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1920),  pp.  39,  61-65,  68-101. 
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pedient  of  transacting  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  mass  participa¬ 
tion  union  business  and  maneuvers  which,  were  no  dramatic  effects 
desired,  could  be  handled  easily  and  shortly  in  committee,  such  as 
the  formulation  of  demands,  election  of  negotiation  committees,  tak¬ 
ing  of  strike  votes,  etc. 

For  example,  in  the  steel  campaign  of  1918-19  one  of  our  best 
organizing  strokes  was  the  holding  of  a  national  conference  of  steel 
workers  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  and  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  critical  situation  in  the  industry.  The  actual  legisla¬ 
tive  business  of  the  conference  we  could  have  transacted,  had  we  been 
so  minded,  in  10  minutes  in  committee.  But  we  advertised  the  con¬ 
ference  so  widely  that  the  workers  of  all  the  industry  had  their  eyes 
focused  upon  it.  It  dramatized  their  hopes  and  inspirations  in  the 
struggle.  It  had  splendid  organizing  results. 

Likewise,  when  we  came  to  decide  on  the  question  of  a  strike, 
which  we  could  also  have  done  in  committee,  we  did  it  dramatically 
by  taking  a  spectacular  mass  strike  vote  all  over  the  country.  This  ex¬ 
ercised  an  enormous  effect  in  acquainting  the  steel  workers  with  what 
was  going  on  and  in  rallying  them  into  the  struggle.1 

These  excerpts  illustrate  the  strategy  of  the  leaders  in 
placing  the  blame  for  the  stoppage  upon  the  employer.  By 
making  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  conditional  upon  his 
refusal  of  demands,  they  relieved  the  workers  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  precipitating  the  conflict,  and  incited  mobili¬ 
zation.  In  addition,  the  documents  show  methods  of  de¬ 
veloping  formal  union  structure  by  allowing  the  rank  and 
file  to  participate  in  the  deliberations.  But  these  control 
techniques  would  have  been  relatively  ineffective,  save  for 
the  elements  in  the  situation  which  confronted  the  wage¬ 
workers. 

Formal  organization  is  both  an  aid  and  an  obstacle  to 
striking.  The  part  which  it  plays  in  facilitating  strikes  is 
indicated  by  the  relatively  higher  ratio  of  stoppages  in  or- 

1  William  Z.  Foster,  Strike  Strategy  (Trade  Union  Educational  League, 
1926),  pp.  50-51- 
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ganized  trades.  Douglas  has  summarized  data  concerning 
this  point.  He  says:  “Strikes  are  very  much  more  common 
among  union  members  than  among  non-unionists.  During 
the  years  1916-21  it  is  probable  that  unionists  tended  to 
become  involved  in  strikes  at  least  twenty-five  times  as  often 
as  non-unionists.  From  1881  to  1905  the  relative  strike 
liability  of  unionists  ranged  from  twenty-seven  to  eighty 
times  that  of  non-unionists.”1 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  majority  of  strikes  are 
started  and  conducted  by  labor  unions.  The  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  reporting  on  23,376  strikes  during  the  years  1916-23, 
inclusive,  states  that  in  15,347  of  these  the  “workers  were 
connected  with  unions”;  in  1,473  they  were  not  so  con¬ 
nected;  and  in  218  they  organized  after  the  “dispute”  began.2 
In  6,338  cases  the  union  connection  was  not  reported. 
During  the  year  1904,  82  per  cent  of  the  strikes  were  called 
by  labor  organizations.  The  establishments  so  involved  con¬ 
stituted  95  per  cent  of  all  the  struck  firms.  The  strikes  not 
ordered  by  unions  include  those  begun  by  unorganized  work¬ 
ers  and  outlaw  stoppages  by  union  members.  As  formal 
organization  and  discipline  increase,  spontaneous  strikes 
decrease  proportionately.  In  1881  only  47  per  cent  of  the 
strikes  were  ordered,  while  in  1904  the  ratio  had  increased 
to  82  per  cent.3 

The  higher  ratio  of  strikes  by  unionized  shops  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  character  of  the  industrial  situation  which 
prompts  both  unionization  and  strikes,  either  because  of  (1) 

1  Paul  H.  Douglas,  “An  Analysis  of  Strike  Statistics,  1881-1921,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  XVIII,  877. 

2  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
XVIII,  1369. 

3  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  “Strikes  and  Lockouts,”  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner,  XXI,  32. 
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the  greater  provocations  or  (2)  the  likelihood  of  larger  gains 
to  be  secured  by  organizing  and  bargaining  collectively.  It 
is  also  due  in  part  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  these  work¬ 
ers  can  mobilize.  They  have  a  sense  of  security  and  a  guar¬ 
anty  of  support  by  the  entire  union.  They  are  also  more 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  collective  action  and  have  at 
hand  devices  for  formulating  opinions  and  arriving  at  deci¬ 
sions.  Finally,  they  may  be  predisposed  to  strike  because 
of  their  doctrines  or  policies.  The  theory  that  strikes  are 
necessary,  though  a  means  of  last  resort,  supplies  an  abstract 
justification,  while  the  belief  in  their  efficacy  as  a  means  of 
social  regeneration  urges  their  use  as  an  obligation.1 

In  the  main  the  policies  of  early  unions  fostered  strikes 
more  than  do  those  of  present-day  craft  organizations.  Be¬ 
cause  union  structure  grew  so  largely  out  of  conflict,  it  was 
fashioned  for  hostile  action.  Concerning  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  unions,  Ward  wrote  in  i860:  “As  the  unions 
never  published  the  regulations  which  they  wished  to  es¬ 
tablish  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  their  members, 
masters  often  unconsciously  infringed  upon  them.  In  these 
cases  the  innocent  delinquent  was  visited  with  summary 

punishment . In  the  middle  of  the  week,  for  instance, 

when  everything  apparently  was  going  on  as  usual,  a  signal 
was  suddenly  given  by  one  of  the  men,  every  one  of  whom, 
without  mentioning  the  grievance,  would  instantly  leave  his 
work,  and  in  five  minutes  the  factory  would  be  deserted.  In 
ordering  these  strikes  the  policy  of  the  union  was,  seemingly, 
to  embarrass  the  manufacturer  as  much  as  possible.”2 

The  practices  of  the  early  American  labor  movement  are 

1  Cf.  chap.  iv. 

2  J.  Ward,  Workmen  and  Wages  (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1868),  p.  98. 
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described  as  follows  by  Samuel  Gompers:  “It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  ....  for  workers  to  go  on  strike  haphazard,  feeling 
indignation  at  something  that  had  arisen.  Some  one  would 
say,  ‘I  am  going  to  quit,  and  any  man  that  won’t  quit  is  a 
scab.’ ....  In  the  early  history  of  our  International  Union, 
any  local  union  could  go  on  strike  of  its  own  volition.  It 
had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Executive  Board  for  approval, 
but  that  body  had  no  power  of  veto.”1 

Indeed,  every  industrial  group  which  begins  to  organize, 
repeats,  in  some  respects,  the  behavior  characteristic  of 
these  early  labor  movements.  Each  new  local  undergoes  a 
period  of  experimentation  with  its  own  strength,  when  its 
enthusiasm  gives  unwarranted  notions  as  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  conflict:2  “New  unions  are  inexperienced 
and  apt  to  overrate  their  own  strength;  also  to  betray  that 
same  insolence  which  so  often  accompanies  newly  acquired 
power,  whether  due  to  wealth,  combination,  or  office.  It  is  a 
standing  rule  among  old  trades-unionists  for  a  union  man 
never  to  boast  of  the  strength  back  of  him,  or  to  presume 
upon  it.”3 

In  the  long  run,  organizations  tend  to  outgrow  those 
traits  which  are  incidental  to  their  infancy.  While  inex¬ 
perienced  workers  may  be  inclined  to  strike  “because  their 
cause  is  just,  [to  the  tactician]  that’s  no  reason  to  strike  at 

1  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  1925),  I,  124,  172. 

3  “In  addition  to  its  belligerant  youth  and  its  primitive  morality,  the 
newer  union  is  prone  to  declare  a  strike  simply  because  the  members  have 
long  suffered  what  they  consider  to  be  grievances,  and  the  accumulated 
sense  of  unredressed  wrong  makes  them  eager  for  a  chance  to  fight  for  their 
rights”  (Jane  Addams,  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace  [Macmillan  Co.,  1907]). 

3  Richard  T.  Ely,  The  Labor  Movement  in  America  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  1886),  p.  154. 
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all.”1  Ill-advised  strikes  have  brought  distress  to  the  par¬ 
ticipants  and  their  families,  aroused  the  permanent  hostility 
of  the  employer,  produced  dissensions  between  members, 
and  caused  the  destruction  of  the  organization.  Such  experi¬ 
ences  have  left  their  impression  upon  union  management. 
“During  the  entire  progress  of  this  strike  [in  Australia,  1892] 
the  leaders  were  obliged  to  use  their  utmost  powers  of  per¬ 
suasion  to  prevent  the  declaring  of  sympathetic  strikes 
among  unions  of  every  sort.  The  leaders  of  the  strike  at 
the  London  docks  were  confronted  with  the  same  problem. 
Unions  began  to  declare  sympathetic  strikes  on  every  side. 
In  order  to  check  this  tendency,  which  they  regarded  with 
alarm,  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  issue  a  manifesto  warning 
all  who  declared  such  strikes  that  they  would  receive  no 
assistance  whatever  from  the  strike  committee.”2 

After  unions  have  tested  their  power  and  secured  a 
measure  of  control,  they  settle  down  to  conservatism  and 
restrict  the  freedom  to  strike.  Indeed,  their  rules  frequently 
aim  to  restrain  the  calling  of  strikes  by  local  bodies.  These 
restraints  are  imposed  in  various  ways  by  different  unions. 
Some  limit  the  right  of  locals  to  suspend  work  by  delegating 
this  authority  to  the  central  officers,  exceptions  being  made 
in  those  cases  which  involve  reduction  in  wages  or  attack 
upon  the  life  of  the  organization.  Rules  also  prescribe 
intervals  of  delay  before  locals  may  repeat  their  request  for 
permission  to  strike  on  account  of  a  grievance  once  disap¬ 
proved  by  the  central  officers.  Other  restrictions  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  length  of  time  locals  must  have  been  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  national  organization,  the  amount  of  dues 

1  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (DufSeld  &  Co.,  1907),  p.  130. 

2  Fred  S.  Hall,  Sympathetic  Strikes  and  Sympathetic  Lockouts  (Columbia 
University  Press,  1898-99),  pp.  98-99. 
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they  must  have  paid,  centralized  administration  of  funds, 
the  numbers  of  members  that  may  be  implicated  in  all  local 
stoppages  at  any  one  time,  and  the  method  of  calling  strikes. 

All  unions  require  definite  procedure  in  submitting  de¬ 
mands  and  in  voting,  which  is  frequently  by  secret  ballot.1 
A  majority  vote  is  necessary,  but  a  unanimous  decision 
might  well  arouse  suspicion  that  there  had  been  manipula¬ 
tion  of  voting,2  or  that  a  “crowd”  state  of  mind  had  devel¬ 
oped.  The  Granite  Cutters  provided  in  1880  that  the 
officers  of  the  local  branches  should  “consult  together,  and, 
if  necessary,  adjourn  any  meeting  of  importance  when,  in 
their  judgment,  the  members  are  laboring  under  too  much 
excitement  to  vote  understandingly.”3 

Rules  of  this  sort  serve  as  controls  in  checking  and  direct¬ 
ing  unrest.  Delays  prescribed  in  rules  of  order  facilitate 
reflection  and  prevent  mass  action  by  the  mere  dissipation 
of  energy.  Such  restraints  are  but  examples  of  the  universal 
tendency  of  societies  to  develop  rules  that  limit  the  free  and 
random  behavior  of  individuals.  Peoples  have  developed 
inhibiting  devices  to  prevent  wanton  recurrence  of  war.4 
But  the  desire  to  strike,  like  the  inclination  to  make  war,  at 

1  Preceding  the  Michigan  copper  strike,  answers  were  secured  in  writing 
from  all  the  members  on  the  following  questions:  Do  you  think  the  union 
should  demand  better  conditions  now?  How  many  weeks  could  you  support 
yourself  without  calling  for  relief?  Are  you  a  member  of  a  building  and  loan 
association?  What  are  your  monthly  payments?  If  a  strike  vote  is  taken, 
will  you  pay  $5  in  the  union  defense  fund?  (United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Michigan  Copper  District  Strike  [63d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Senate.  Doc. 
381],  p.  39). 

2  “When  they  would  put  the  vote  (on  continuing  the  strike)  they  would 
say,  ‘All  men  who  want  to  scab  stand.’  Not  many  men  wanted  to  scab” 
(Sylvia  Kopald,  Rebellion  in  Labor  Unions  [Boni  &  Liveright,  1924],  p.  96). 

3  G.  M.  Janes,  The  Control  of  Strikes  in  American  Trade  Unions  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1916),  p.  40. 

4  Sir  Henry  Maine,  International  Law  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1888),  p.  IX. 
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times  overrides  even  the  ceremonial  restraints  of  rules  and 
collective  agreements.  Undesigned  excitement  displaces  de¬ 
liberate  procedure,  for  the  spontaneous  movement  is  prior 
to  the  calculated  act. 

The  failure  to  subordinate  conduct  to  the  rules  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  gives  rise  to  the  “illegal”  or  “outlaw”  strikes.1 
These  present  an  important  problem  of  social  control,  that 
of  maintaining  conformity  to  abstract  rules.  While  a  single 
outlaw  strike  may  be  due  to  purely  local  or  temporary  con¬ 
ditions,  the  “insurgent,”  the  “vacationist,”  and  the  “shop 
steward”  movements  (all  representing  some  sort  of  “out¬ 
law”  procedure)  by  their  very  prevalence  imply  widespread 
social  causes,  such  as  a  decreased  buying  power  of  wages,  or 
a  rising  standard  (that  is,  desires)  of  living,  or  the  spread  of 
a  new  dogma  or  policy. 

The  industrial  struggles  following  the  World  War  were 
rooted  in  economic  disturbances  and  general  disorganiza¬ 
tion.  Outlaw  strikes  occurred  in  the  American  railway, 
mining,  and  printing  trades.  As  is  usual  in  cases  of  internal 
strife,  the  members  quickly  divided  into  two  factions, 
loyalists  and  insurgents  or  “rebels.”  In  some  instances  the 
latter  stayed  out  on  strike,  “not  so  much  over  the  issue  of 
wages  and  hours”  as  “in  protest  against  official  action.” 

1  The  methods  employed  to  break  the  insurgent  strike  are  grouped  under 
six  large  categories  by  Kopald:  (i)  the  employment  of  “loyal  miners”  by 
order  of  the  district  organization  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  the  strik¬ 
ing  miners  back  to  work;  (2)  the  appointment  of  special  deputy  sheriffs  from 
among  the  “loyal  miners,”  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  maintain  order  in 
insurgent  districts;  (3)  the  use  of  physical  force  and  other  terroristic  methods 
against  the  strikers;  (4)  damning  the  insurgents  by  persistently  fastening  to 
them  bad,  or  at  least  unpopular,  names  and  connections;  (5)  making  an  in¬ 
surgent  local’s  continuance  on  strike  after  a  certain  time-limit  punishable  by 
loss  of  its  charter;  (6)  utilizing  the  threat  of  discharge  from  the  mines  to 
force  the  strikers’  return  (Sylvia  Kopald,  Rebellion  in  Labor  Unions  [Boni  & 
Liveright,  1924],  pp.  100-101). 
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The  vacationist  movements  among  the  printers  in  1919 
and  the  anthracite  miners  in  1920  were  illegal  strikes  under 
the  guise  of  individual,  though  simultaneous,  cessations  of 
work,  which  occurred  in  disregard  of  the  orders  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  officers.  The  “shop  stewards”  or  “rank-and-file  move¬ 
ment”  in  England  which  represented  an  “illegal,”  that  is, 
unsanctioned,  or  extra-legal  method  of  getting  immediate 
concessions,  became  a  revolt  against  official  machinery  and 
existing  schemes  of  organization  by  local  unions.1 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  local  unions  are  “jealous  of 
their  rights  and  autonomy  and  disposed  to  order  things 
considered  impossible  by  their  executives,”  unauthorized 
strikes  may  still  be  called  “incorrigible  democracy”  or  out¬ 
lawry,  depending  upon  the  point  of  view.  In  the  opinion  of 
Hapgood,  irregular  strikes  show  how  much  workmen  are  in 
need  of  experience.2  According  to  Kopald,  the  unauthorized 
strikes  following  the  World  War  “are  one  phase  of  a  general 
revolt  against  old-line  leadership  in  unions.”3  Even  if  the 
latter  point  of  view  were  accepted  the  behavior  may  still 
be  ill  advised  from  the  standpoint  of  the  end  sought.  Seces¬ 
sion,  schisms,  and  other  nonconformist  movements  cannot 
be  explained  solely  by  the  merits  or  demerits  of  different 
forms  of  organization.  They  are  aspects  of  group  formation 
and  decay.  They  may  result  from  changes  in  the  interests 
of  some  part  of  the  membership,  defective  communication, 

1  Carter  Lyman  Goodrich,  The  Frontier  of  Control  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe,  1921),  pp.  7-9. 

2  These  vacationist  movements  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  so-called 
“vacations,”  in  the  form  of  reduced  workdays,  to  which  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  miners  have  resorted  in  an  effort  to  prevent  wage  reductions  on  the 
plea  of  low  prices  (resulting  from  overproduction). 

3  Sylvia  Kopald,  Rebellion  in  Labor  Unions  (Boni  &  Liveright,  1924), 
p.  259. 
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decrease  in  the  influences  of  the  official  center,  or  sheer  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  whereby  some  segments  become  isolated  so 
that  they  respond  to  other  models  than  those  sanctioned  by 
the  formally  constituted  authority.  That  is,  decentraliza¬ 
tion  movements  and  outlaw  strikes  disclose  points  at  which 
the  union’s  own  rules  fail  to  maintain  control  over  the  vari¬ 
able  behavior  of  the  members.1 

On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  constitutionality 
(that  is,  of  accepted  collective  procedure)  is  strong.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  ruse  to  which  several  crafts  resorted  in  the 
illegal  suspensions.  They  went  on  individual  “vacation”2 
so  as  to  avoid  technical  responsibility  for  disregarding  the 
union  officials’  order  against  striking.  Adherence  to  collec¬ 
tively  sanctioned  procedure  is  the  essence  of  social  order. 
When  constitutionality  fails,  force  may  be  utilized  to  induce 
conformity.  The  alternative  is  to  change  the  rules  to  suit 
the  bent  of  the  restless  members.  In  the  long  run,  indeed, 
formal  procedure  is  revised  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  more 
permanent  conditions  confronting  the  group. 

Constitutional  regulations,  in  brief,  are  attempts  to 
guide  behavior  by  abstract  ideas  which  are  the  outgrowth  of 
experience.  These  formal  controls  not  only  stimulate,  but 
also  inhibit,  the  impulses  to  act.  The  strike  ceases  to  be 
spontaneous  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  judg- 

1  “The  size  of  the  unit  of  government  is  dependent  upon  the  means  of 
communication  and  the  development  of  administrative  machinery.  Before 
the  days  of  railways,  telephones,  telegraphs,  typewriters,  calculating  ma¬ 
chines,  card  indexes,  and  other  similar  inventions  and  devices,  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  government  was  a  practical  necessity”  (M.  C.  Buer,  Health ,  Wealth, 
and  Population  in  the  Early  Days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  [London: 
George  Routledge  &  Sons,  1926],  p.  40). 

2  Sylvia  Kopald,  Rebellion  in  Labor  Unions  (Boni  &  Liveright,  1924), 
p.  184. 
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ment.  The  ordered  strike,  therefore,  is  scheduled  according 
to  the  chances  of  success  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  each  local  controversy. 

However,  the  method  of  initiating  a  strike  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  its  duration  and  intensity.  These  are  the  resultants  of 
the  motives  enlisted,  the  number  of  participants,  and  the 
methods  used  in  conducting  the  conflict.  Such  methods  in¬ 
clude  the  chief  tactical  problems  in  strike  management :  the 
strategy  directed  upon  the  participants,  the  non-striking 
laborer,  the  employer,  and  the  public. 


CHAPTER  VII 
CONDITIONS  OF  MORALE 

Because  the  typical  strike  extends  beyond  the  mere  act 
of  quitting  work,  new  aspects  of  collective  action  appear. 
The  indifferent  participants  must  be  prevented  from  desert¬ 
ing,  and  the  conduct  of  all  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  exert 
economic  pressure  against  the  opponent  in  the  most  effective 
way.  Such  joining  of  effort  in  a  well  co-ordinated  pursuit 
of  a  defined  objective  constitutes  group  morale.  It  may 
exist  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of  loyalty1  or  it  may  be  de¬ 
liberately  aroused  and  maintained  through  the  use  of  con¬ 
trol  techniques.  The  control  of  morale  requires  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  conformity  to  the  collective  aim  and  the  prevention 
of  an  untimely  shift  from  the  corporate  pursuit. 

A  prolonged  stoppage  requires  a  degree  of  unity  which  is 
not  necessarily  implied  in  the  act  of  quitting  work.  The  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm  is  usually  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
strikers  to  endure  losses  and  sufferings  which  frequently 
follow.  Therefore  efficient  collective  conduct  requires  that 
group  success  be  placed  above  immediate  personal  advan¬ 
tages;  for  when  each  reflects  upon  his  own  immediate  in¬ 
terests,  rapport  lessens  until  the  strike  suddenly  goes  to 
pieces.  Accordingly,  techniques  have  been  invented  for  in- 

1  “The  behavior  of  the  group  will  be  affected  not  only  by  the  character 
of  all  its  members,  but  by  the  nature  of  its  organization.  The  courage  of  an 
army  is  not  a  simple  product  of  the  bravery  of  individual  soldiers,  for  each 
soldier  will  be  affected  in  action  by  the  confidence  he  feels  in  his  comrades, 
his  leaders,  the  supply  of  munitions  behind  the  lines,  and  so  forth”  (L.  T. 
Hobhouse,  Social  Development  [Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1924],  p.  189). 
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ducing  subordination  to  the  collective  aims.  Individual 
choice  of  conduct  is  discouraged  and  loyalty  is  promoted. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  suspension  be  extended  for  a  period 
of  time  which  is  adequate  to  subject  the  employer  to  eco¬ 
nomic  coercion. 

Groups  are  subject  to  shifts  in  objectives.1  During 
strikes  such  shifts  may  cause  defeat  and  increase  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  hostility  to  the  union.  This  happened  during  the 
South  Wales  coal  strike,  already  described,2  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  occurred  in  other  poorly  conducted  strikes.  Tacti¬ 
cians  attempt  to  forestall  such  changes  in  the  requests  made 
upon  the  employer  as  would  interfere  with  a  successful  end¬ 
ing.  However,  they  often  find  it  necessary  to  vary  the  ob¬ 
jective,  sometimes  even  lowering  their  demands,  in  order 
to  escape  ultimate  disaster.  Their  apparent  duplicity  in 
changing  abruptly  from  assertions  of  relentless  hostility 
against  the  employer  to  pleadings  for  a  compromise  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  tactical  necessity.  If  the  union  has  itself 
well  in  hand,  shifts  of  this  sort  are  simply  incidents  of  a 
bargaining  process. 

The  task  of  maintaining  morale  is  complicated  by  the 
varied  attitudes  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  striking 
group.  These  differences  are  associated  with  variations  in 
experience  and  circumstances  of  the  group  members,  such  as 
their  status,  isolation,  privations,  proficiency  in  conflict, 
and  the  unanimity  of  opinions  surrounding  them.  These 
factors,  therefore,  demand  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
tactician ;  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  measures  used  depends 
upon  their  adjustment  to  the  strikers. 

1  In  most  spontaneous  strikes,  and  in  some  ordered  strikes,  the  aims  are 
defined  after  work  has  been  suspended. 

2  See  chap,  i,  p.  9. 
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The  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  striking  group  re¬ 
ceives  recognition,  inasmuch  as  the  methods  adapted  to 
women  and  children  must  differ  from  those  used  with  men. 
Women  wage-workers  being,  for  the  most  part,  young  and 
only  temporarily  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  are  usually 
inexperienced  in  collective  bargaining.  Hence  they  must  be 
specially  trained  in  co-operative  efforts.  Children  require 
suitable  leadership.  “The  girls  and  boys,”  reports  one  local, 
“are  full  of  enthusiasm.  Most  of  them  are  Italians,  and 
Brother  Carote  must  be  given  great  credit  in  holding  them 
together  so  nicely,  and  they  respect  him  very  much  and 
listen  to  his  splendid  speeches  with  deep  interest.”1 

Techniques  of  control  are  adjusted  to  vocational  experi¬ 
ence  and  economic  status.  Devices  used  with  the  unskilled 
are  unlike  those  applied  to  well-paid,  solidly  organized 
craftsmen.  Men  “whose  work  is  rough  and  heavy  seem  most 
willing  to  strike  hard  blows  and  themselves  undergo  severe 
hardships  in  defense  of  others.”2  Controls  are  adapted  to  the 
attitudes  or  habits  of  thought  of  city  and  rural  workers. 
“In  London  Burns’  rather  turgid  eloquence  was  immensely 
effective  among  the  London  crowds.  Scotsmen  are,  however, 
more  difficult  to  move  by  mere  harangue.”3  A  method  that 
succeeds  in  one  situation  may  fail  in  another.  The  necessity 
of  fitting  the  techniques  to  the  strikers  is  recognized  in  the 
following  statement  made  by  a  skilled  strategist:  “The 
I.  W.  W.  attitude  in  conducting  a  strike,  one  might  say,  is  prag¬ 
matic.  We  have  certain  general  principles;  their  application 

1  William  Weigert,  The  Tailor,  XXIV,  No.  i,  40-41. 

2  Emma  F.  Langdon,  Labor’s  Greatest  Conflicts  (Denver:  Great  Western 
Publishing  Co.,  1908),  p.  157. 

3  James  Mavor,  The  Scottish  Railroad  Strike  of  18  pi  (Edinburgh:  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown,  1891),  p.  53. 
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differs  as  the  people,  the  industry,  the  time,  and  the  place 
indicate.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  strike  among  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  same  way  that  you  conduct  a  strike 
among  foreigners;  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  strike  in  a 
steel  industry  in  the  same  manner  you  conduct  a  strike 
among  textile  workers  where  women  and  children  are  in¬ 
volved  in  large  numbers.  So  we  have  no  ironclad  rules.”1 

The  encouragement  received  by  the  strikers  from  their 
families  and  associates  aids  morale.  Conflict  involves  the 
entire  social  world  of  the  participants.  During  a  strike  of 
cigar-makers,  “mothers  arose  in  the  meeting  with  their 
children  in  their  arms  and  stated  that  neither  they,  nor  the 
children  they  bore  in  arms,  nor  any  of  their  family  would 
return  to  the  strike-bound  factories  until  a  settlement  was 
made  in  keeping  with  the  aims  of  solidarity.”2 

The  womenfolk  in  a  strike  can  be  either  a  great  help  or  a  great 
hindrance.  Strikers’  wives  out  of  sympathy  with  the  struggle  and 
ignorant  of  its  significance  can  destroy  it. 

Hence  ....  the  women  ....  must  be  inducted  into  the  strike 
machinery  and  the  general  strike  activities;  they  must  be  organized 
into  housewives’  unions.  Thoroughly  aroused  women  possess  an  in¬ 
domitable  spirit.  They  make  strikers  unconquerable.  Innumerable 
strikes  among  the  miners  and  textile  workers  testify  to  their  splendid 
fighting  qualities.3 

Mere  proximity  and  facility  of  association  between  the 
strikers  affects  their  ability  to  carry  on.  Isolation  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  morale.  This  is  especially  true  of  inexperienced  or 
poorly  rationed  strikers.  “A  number  of  men  scattered  over 
a  wide  area  are  not  nearly  so  effective  in  aiding  their  fellows 

1  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  from  an  unpublished  speech. 

3  Henry  R.  Clapp,  Cigar-Makers'  Journal,  XLV,  xi. 

3  William  Z.  Foster,  Strike  Strategy  (Chicago:  Trade  Union  Educational 
League,  1926),  p.  55. 
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in  securing  better  conditions  as  when  restricted  to  narrower 
areas.”1  Impaired  communication  favors  the  rise  of  individ¬ 
ualism,  thus  making  it  “supremely  difficult  to  sustain”  the 
contest.2 

To  meet  these  various  conditions,  suitable  techniques  of 
control  have  been  devised.  These  attempt  to  produce  the 
desired  behavior  by  directing  an  act  in  some  special  manner 
upon  the  person  to  be  controlled  or  upon  someone  else.3  In 
general,  the  techniques  are  designed  to  arrange  the  situation 
confronting  the  persons  to  be  controlled  so  that  the  natural 
response  to  it  constitutes  the  desired  conduct. 

The  means  for  developing  morale  are:  (x)  maintaining 
rapport  (encouraging  mass  participation,  emphasizing  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  strikers  and  outsiders) ;  (2)  generating  in¬ 
centives  to  carry  on  (fostering  conflict  moods,  linking  exist¬ 
ing  sentiments  with  the  strike) ;  (3)  lessening  the  incentives 
to  return  to  work  (compensating  for  the  tedium  of  the  strike, 
manipulating  the  critical  periods,  and  supplying  the  means  of 
subsistence) ;  and  (4)  imposing  restraints  upon  the  strikers. 

Rapport  between  the  participants  is  the  first  requirement 
in  voluntary  corporate  behavior.4  This  is  promoted  by  de¬ 
vices  which  regulate  contacts  and  supply  mass  participation. 

1  Emma  F.  Langdon,  Labor's  Greatest  Conflicts  (Denver:  Great  Western 
Publishing  Co.,  1908),  p.  157. 

2  James  Mavor,  The  Scottish  Railway  Strike  of  1890-91  (Edinburgh: 
William  Brown,  1891),  p.  53. 

3  Thus,  in  order  to  maintain  the  strikers’  fighting  spirit,  the  leader  may 
direct  a  gesture  at  the  opponent.  The  strikers,  in  turn,  respond  defensively 
to  the  opponent’s  response. 

4  Persons  are  aware  that  they  share  a  like  attitude  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group.  “They  may  separate,  but  the  influences  tend  to  remain 
active.  The  separated  members  of  the  group  are  still  sustained  by  it.”  They 
conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with  what  they  perceive  to  be  going  on 
among  their  fellows,  or  what  they  have  every  right  to  imagine  might  go  on 
(Jesse  William  Sprowls,  Social  Psychology  Interpreted  [Baltimore:  Williams 
&  Wilkins  Co.,  1927],  pp.  103-6). 
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Parades,  demonstrations,  and  assemblies  have  been  features 
of  the  strike  since  its  earliest  beginnings.  Marching,  with 
its  unison  of  action,  is  admirably  adapted  to  create  rapport. 
Singing,1  concerted  derision,  and  applause,  by  means  of  cir¬ 
cular  stimulation,  develop  consensus  and  increase  absorp¬ 
tion  of  a  common  mood.  Much  of  the  tactical  routine  is 
devoted  to  details  of  this  sort.  Without  them  no  strike, 
particularly  one  by  inexperienced  persons,  can  be  main¬ 
tained  long.  These  features  are  suggested  in  the  following 
narratives,  the  first  of  which  indicates  the  daily  routine 
which  is  designed  to  keep  the  strikers  in  steady  contact  with 
their  fellows.  The  second  and  third  are  more  detailed  exam¬ 
ples  of  methods  for  keeping  the  participants  en  rapport. 

The  first  event  in  the  routine  of  the  daily  program  is  that  of  picket¬ 
ing.  It  begins  at  the  time  the  scabs  start  to  work.  The  pickets 
may  go  directly  from  home  to  their  posts  of  duty,  or  they  may 
gather  for  instruction  in  an  assembly  hall.  These  meetings  may  be 
held  as  early  as  half-past  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  the 
allotment  of  picketing  places,  the  strikers  are  usually  assigned  to  their 
own  shops  and  convene  on  the  streets  leading  to  the  places  under  sur¬ 
veillance.  After  the  time  has  passed  when  laborers  are  most  likely  to 
go  to  work,  the  picketing  ceases  till  noon  or  later,  usually  till  closing 
time,  although  a  system  of  protest  or  demonstration  may  be  practiced 
during  the  day,  the  strikers  parading  past  the  shops  where  there  are 
employees  who  have  not  joined  the  walkout.  After  the  morning  picket¬ 
ing,  the  strikers  go  to  their  respective  “shop-meetings,”  that  is,  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  strikers  from  each  firm  or  shop.  Here  the  secretary  or 
chairman  of  the  shop  organization  makes  a  record  of  attendance. 

During  the  afternoon  general  mass  meetings  are  held  and  there¬ 
after  the  strikers  separate  into  groups  for  the  purpose  of  parading 
along  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  picketed  firms.  This  continues 
until  the  day’s  work  is  over,  when  the  scabs  are  escorted  from  the  work- 

1  “By  education,  exhortation,  parades,  song,  the  workers  were  riveted 
together”  (Justus  Ebert,  The  Trial  of  a  New  Society  [Cleveland:  I.  W.  W. 
Publishing  Bureau,  1913],  p.  62). 
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place  by  guards,  the  police  meanwhile  preventing  contact  between  the 
pickets  and  the  non-strikers.1 

In  the  Welsh  coalfields  [during  the  general  strike  of  1926]  great 
meetings  for  the  miners’  wives  were  held  in  many  places.  The  women 
were  anxious  to  demonstrate  out  of  doors. 

The  organizers  arranged  that  they  should  be  led  by  their  officers 
....  and  a  quiet  and  orderly  procession  four  abreast,  with  no  songs  or 
banners,  marched  out  to  the  Winton  fields  and  then  quietly  dispersed.2 

Tillet  and  Burns  appeared  on  this  upper  road  which  formed  a 

kind  of  platform  ....  the  crowd  closed  up  behind . Tower 

Hill  was  the  morning’s  newspaper . Then  came  the  news  up  to 

date  in  short,  sharp,  picturesque  sentences,  and  then  orders  for  the 
day,  and  the  weather  forecast.  “Draw  your  belt  tight,  lads,  and  no 
surrender;  ....  Now  you  stand  still  for  a  minute.  If  a  man  of  you 
budges,  I’ll  stop  his  relief.”  “Look  here,  old  man,”  beckoning  to  the 
band-master,  “just  bring  your  men  up  here.  That’s  it,  strike  up,  off 
with  you  lads,  to  the  procession.”  Three  minutes  of  such  drill  did 
wonders  in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  men.3  .... 

The  sheer  pull  of  a  great  crowd  counts  heavily  in  the 
strike.  For  this  reason  all  available  means  are  used  to  keep 
the  participants  together.  Intervals  of  isolation  are  punc¬ 
tuated  by  visits  of  tramping  committees,  and  mass  meetings 
are  held  to  keep  the  strikers  in  action.  “From  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night  the  principal  streets  were  filled 
with  men  who  moved  about  in  aimless  fashion  or  gathered  in 
groups  to  discuss  the  strike  among  themselves  or  to  listen  to 
speeches.”4  Control  must  be  continuous.  “Morn,  noon,  and 

1  A  statement  compiled  from  interviews  with  labor  leaders  and  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  conduct  of  the  strike  of  the  Chicago  Garment  Workers,  1915. 

2  The  British  Workers,  May  10,  1926,  p.  2. 

3  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers'  Strike 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  pp.  78-86. 

4  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  The  Story  of  a  Labor  Agitator  (Outlook  Co., 
1903b  P-  i5- 
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night,  for  seven  days  of  the  week,  meetings  were  held,  and 
the  claim  for  8 d.  and  is.  was  made  and  heartily  approved 
by  every  one  of  the  numerous  meetings  organized  scientif¬ 
ically.”1  “Every  hall  where  the  strikers  met  was  in  charge 
of  a  hall  chairman  appointed  by  the  union,  who  had  super¬ 
vision  of  all  the  shop  meetings  in  that  hall.  Each  shop 
elected  its  own  shop  chairman  who  was  responsible  to  the 
hall  chairman.  The  shop  chairmen  kept  a  list  of  all  the  work¬ 
ers  in  their  respective  shops.  Twice  a  day  they  took  a  roll 
call.  If  any  strikers  were  absent  more  than  once  or  twice, 
committees  were  sent  to  look  them  up  to  make  sure  of  their 
whereabouts.”2 

In  the  waist-makers’  strike  of  1910  “meetings  followed 
each  other  all  night”  and  “two  thousand  strikers  made 
merry,  danced  and  listened  to  witty  speeches  until  morn¬ 
ing.”3  In  the  great  steel  strike  “it  was  the  belief  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  that  it  was  the  union  meetings  which  most  of  all  held 
the  strikers  in  line.”4  For  this  reason  these  gatherings  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  employers. 

Through  association  common  moods,  whether  of  con¬ 
fidence  or  of  fear  and  panic,  are  intensified.  Individual  con¬ 
duct  is  subordinated  to  the  joint  resolution.  In  reaffirming 
the  collective  decision  the  strikers  frequently  utilize  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  make-believe.  Since  this  defines  the  situation,  it 
aids  in  holding  individuals  to  the  chosen  course.  “Daily 

1  Ben  Tillett,  History  of  the  London  Transport  Workers'  Strike  of  igu 
(London:  National  Transport  Workers’  Federation,  1911),  p.  3. 

2  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
p.  182. 

3  F.  E.  Sheldon,  Souvenir  History  of  the  Strike  of  the  Ladies’  Waist- 
Makers’  Union  (F.  E.  Sheldon,  1910),  pp.  13,  25. 

4  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Interchurch  World  Movement,  Public  Opinion 
and  the  Steel  Strike  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1921),  p.  35. 
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when  President  Doyle  closes  the  meeting  with  the  question : 
‘Are  we  downhearted?  ’  the  roaring  answer  comes,  ‘No!’  ”r 
Contrast  between  the  strikers  and  outsiders  promotes 
rapport  and  aids  in  keeping  members  loyal.  The  very  fact 
of  going  on  strike  creates  distinctions  and  increases  emo¬ 
tional  dependence  upon  the  group.  To  the  extent  that  a 
person’s  lot  is  visibly  cast  with  a  group,  he  tends  to  become 
attached  to  it.  Its  success  and  status  become  his  own.  This 
spontaneous  tendency  may  be  made  the  basis  for  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  formal  control.  The  contrast  between  the  partici¬ 
pants  and  the  onlookers  is  magnified  by  such  devices  as  wear¬ 
ing  badges,  arm-bands,  buttons,  and  pennants  which  label 
the  users;  by  parades,  exhibits,  posing  for  pictures  with  the 
strikers,  and  suffering  martyrdom  for  the  group.  These  have 
the  same  effect  as  do  the  marks  distinguishing  castes  and 
classes,  and  the  distinctive  costumes  of  sectarian  and  func¬ 
tional  groups  (clergy,  servants,  the  military,  and  police). 
By  such  means  the  wearers  are  classified  and  their  esprit 
de  corps  is  increased.  Marching  before  spectators  is  a  decla¬ 
ration  “to  the  world”  that  one’s  lot  has  been  cast  with  the 
group  in  its  rivalry  with  others'.  Self-display  before  a  public 
causes  one  to  feel  identified  with  those  similarly  placed  and 
associated.  Indeed,  much  of  the  behavior  would  largely 
lose  point  if  there  were  no  onlookers. 

The  techniques  used  to  increase  the  contrast  between  the 
struggling  group  and  the  rest  of  society  at  times  takes  on 
extravagant  forms.  The  very  crassness  of  the  devices  often 
makes  the  separation  more  vivid  and  compels  the  group  to 
stand  alone.  This  fact  gives  significance  to  the  efforts  of 
radical  leaders  to  turn  their  followers  against  the  institutions 
and  sentiments  prevailing  in  society;  for  the  more  complete- 
1  Typographical  Journal,  LIX,  8,  52. 
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ly  the  group  is  isolated,  the  more  solid  and  militant  it  will 
be.  Exclamations  such  as  the  following  are  typical  illustra¬ 
tions:  “ Arise,  slaves  of  the  world!  No  God!  No  master! 
One  for  all,  and  all  for  one!”1  Such  slogans  are  not  invented 
as  declarations  of  belief ;  they  are  a  means  of  self-assertion 
and  of  promoting  solidarity  by  emphasizing  the  isolation  of 
the  group  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

One  speech  to  a  body  of  workers  does  not  overcome  their  preju¬ 
dices  of  a  lifetime.  We  had  prejudices  on  the  national  issues,  preju¬ 
dices  between  crafts,  prejudices  between  competing  men  and  women. 

From  that  day  when  the  strikers  were  afraid  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  for  fear  they  might  be  spotted,  to  the  day  when  a  thousand  of 
them  came  to  New  York  to  take  part  in  a  pageant,  was  a  long  process 

of  stimulation . We  have  been  vindicated  in  spite  of  our  defeat. 

We  have  won  further  toleration  for  the  workers.  We  have  given  them 
a  class  feeling,  a  trust  in  themselves,  and  a  distrust  in  everybody  else.3 

This  statement  suggests  that  as  persons  gain  experience 
in  striking  they  are  put  to  less  emotional  tension  over  the 
fact  of  conflict  with  the  employer  and  over  the  implied  ne¬ 
cessity  of  relying  on  themselves.  The  same  tendency  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  statement.  “At  an  early  Windber 
meeting  a  crowd  of  two  thousand  miners  were  made  pretty 
nervous  by  a  single  spectator  with  a  camera.  But  before 
long  the  gatherings  of  miners  and  their  families  in  the  Wind¬ 
ber  apple  orchard  or  on  various  stump-covered  hillsides  were 
carefree  enough.”3 

1  Paul  Frederick  Brissenden,  The  I.  W.  W.:  A  Study  of  American 
Syndicalism  (Columbia  University,  1920),  p.  294. 

3  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  from  an  unpublished  address. 

3  Fleber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  83. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

HOW  MORALE  IS  MAINTAINED 

Morale  is  maintained,  secondly,  by  devices  for  raising 
incentives,  such  as  stimulating  conflict  moods  and  seeking 
justifications.  Exhortations  to  continue  the  struggle  and 
achieve  a  “victory”  are  commonplaces  of  every  strike. 
Rallying  calls,  embodied  in  oratory,  poetry,  and  song,1  steel 
the  will  to  carry  on.  “We  will  turn  this  town  upside  down 
before  we  get  through!  We  will  win  this  strike,  even  if  they 
erect  scaffolds  on  the  street.  Remember  from  now  on, 
sleep  during  the  day  and  keep  awake  at  night.  You  know 
what  that  means.”  “Ettor’s  diligent,  fiery  speeches  worked 
his  hearers  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  and  fury.”2 
The  stirring  appeals  made  by  the  widely  heralded  James 
Larkin  have  given  rise  to  the  term  “Larkinism.”  In  one 
speech  he  “advocated  a  no-rent  campaign  and  got  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  recite  after  him  a  pledge  to  this  effect:  ‘I  will  not  pay 
any  rent  until  the  tramway  men  have  got  the  conditions 
they  demand.’  A  characteristic  remark  made  by  Mr.  Larkin 
....  was,  ‘A  man  who  would  starve  while  there  is  food  in  the 
shops  is  an  idiot  and  deserves  to  die.’  ”3 

1  The  strike  movement  has  developed  a  large  volume  of  such  literature. 
The  songs  and  “poetry”  developed  in  the  English  agricultural  strike  of  1874 
were  collected  by  Frederick  Clifford  in  his  book,  The  Agricultural  Lockout  of 
1874.  (London  and  Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1875),  pp. 
358-75- 

2  John  B.  McPherson,  The  Lawrence  Strike  of  1912  (Boston:  Rockwell 
&  Churchill  Press,  1912),  p.  25. 

3  Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914), 
p.  128.  The  temper  of  the  language  here  used  is  not  due  to  the  particular 
type  of  organization,  but  to  the  situation  confronting  the  group — to  insecur¬ 
ity  and  lack  of  control  over  the  forces  around  it. 
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Success  and  fear  appeals  are  alternated  as  strategy  re¬ 
quires.  When  confidence  begins  to  sag,  courage  is  increased 
by  discounting  the  opponent’s  ability  to  keep  up  the  fight 
and  by  boasting  of  one’s  own  endurance.  “The  strikers  are 
calm  and  steady.  They  grow  firmer  every  day  of  the  strike. 
The  blacklegs  fail.”  “We  are  locked  out,  but  we  will  win.” 
Though  such  statements  be  assertions  of  a  wish,  they  may 
aid  in  realizing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  interest  lags, 
indifference  is  dispelled  by  exaggerating  the  opponent’s 
strength  or  villainy. 

Morale,  like  unity,  is  aided  by  attack  upon  the  group. 
This  intensifies  anger  toward  the  opponent  and  devotion  to 
comrades.  It  also  arouses  resentment  and  provides  a  gesture 
to  which  a  counter-stroke  and  reinforcing  emotions  are  nat¬ 
ural  responses.  When  Debs  was  arrested  in  the  railway 
strike  of  1894  the  heralding  of  the  news  had  an  effect  directly 
opposite  to  that  expected  by  his  persecutors.  The  men 
rallied  and  stood  together  with  more  determination  than  be¬ 
fore.  Under  attack,  strikers  perceive  the  identity  of  their 
interests.  This  fact  provides  a  basis  for  deliberate  techniques 
in  maintaining  loyalty. 

During  the  waist-makers’  strike  “there  occurred  ....  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  affairs  ....  given  in  honor  of  the  girls  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  workhouse.  They  were  introduced  from  the  stage  and 
each  presented  with  a  medal.”1 

They  would  not  call  one  another  “brothers,”  so  he  [Ettor]  made 
them  brothers  in  misfortune,  and  he  knew  the  value  of  permitting  a 
certain  amount  of  violence  at  first  in  order  that  its  repression  might 
fan  the  flames  of  resentment  and  help  the  “uniting.”  Tactically  he 
outpointed  the  mill  agents.3 

1  F.  E.  Sheldon,  Souvenir  History  of  the  Strike  of  the  Ladies’  Waist- 
Makers’  Union  (F.  E.  Sheldon,  1910),  p.  18. 

3  Lorin  F.  Deland,  “The  Lawrence  Strike:  A  Study,”  Atlantic  Monthly, 
CIX  (1912),  696. 
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In  order  to  create  a  “fight  image”  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the 
co-operative  association,  such  opprobrious  terms  as  “auction-gang” 
“auction  crows,”  “our  enemies,”  and  “pin-hooker’s  paradise”  were 
used  to  designate  the  middlemen.  The  time  came  when  it  appeared 
to  the  officials  that  nothing  more  could  be  gained  by  the  continuance 
of  this  terminology,  and  the  field  workers  and  employees  were  instruct¬ 
ed  to  modify  their  language.1 

At  times  strategists  even  invite  aggression  by  police  or 
guards.  But  if  the  attack  is  too  vigorous,  it  exhausts  re¬ 
sources  and  produces  depressive  fears,  thereby  breaking  the 
will  to  continue  the  contest. 

Morale  is  aided  by  appropriating  patriotic  and  other 
sentiments  and  tying  them  to  the  strike.  Statements  such 
as  the  following  illustrate  this  point:  “Moulders’  Union — 
100  per  cent  American.”  “It  is  un-American  to  scab.”2 
“The  Polish  strikers  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Polish 
leaders  who  fought  for  American  freedom.  You  should  be 
loyal,  and  not  one  of  you  should  desert  and  go  back  to  work 
tomorrow.”3  “Unionism  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  their 
outlook  as  patriotism.  It  is  the  essence  of  their  religious 
fellowship.”4 

A  third  class  of  devices  seeks  to  offset  the  inclination 
to  desert  by  compensating  for  tedium,  manipulating  the 
critical  periods  in  the  strike  cycle,  and  supplying  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

Compensation  for  the  tedium  and  privations  incidental 
to  a  prolonged  stoppage  is  always  a  significant  factor  in 
maintaining  morale.  It  is  especially  important  in  the  case 

1  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Social  Discovery  (Republic  Publishing  Co.,  1925), 
p.  322- 

2  International  Moulders’  Journal,  XXX,  3,  4. 

s  Speech  by  a  strike  leader  to  the  Chicago  Garment  Workers,  1915. 

a  The  Enginemen’s  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  (New  York: 
Davie  Press,  1927),  p.  96. 
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of  those  who  are  inadequately  rationed.  Various  forms  of 
entertainment  which  divert  attention  from  present  discom¬ 
forts  or  worries  are  therefore  invented  and  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  the  strikers.  In  one  instance  places  were  provided 
where  the  men  could  “sit,  play  cards,  and  drink  beer  from 
the  can  without  giving  their  pennies  to  the  saloon  keepers. 
....  In  that  way  much  discontent  was  overcome.”1  “The 
laborers,”  says  one  observer,  “became  heartily  tired  of  doing 
nothing,  and  bands  of  them  hoed  the  fields  of  the  farmers 
who  had  not  locked  out,  working  for  love  and  a  little  beer.”2 

Day  by  day,  during  the  strike  the  men  met  at  noon . The 

audience,  until  the  executive  appeared  at  two  o’clock  each  day,  be¬ 
guiled  the  time  with  songs  and  occasionally  a  dance  and  instrumental 

music . Mr.  John  Smith,  a  well-dressed,  powerfully  built  man, 

sang  “Afton  Water”  with  unexpected  sweetness,  a  welcome  incongru¬ 
ity  at  a  strike  meeting.  Sometimes  a  brakeman  gave  a  rollicking  topi¬ 
cal  song,  in  which  incidents  of  the  strike  found  setting  in  very  crude 
verse  indeed.3 

It  has  been  the  habit  in  this  country  and  in  England  that  when 
a  strike  is  on,  “stars”  in  the  Labor  Movement  ....  entertain  the 
strikers  and  keep  them  in  good  spirits  with  rosy  promises  and  prophe¬ 
sies,  funny  anecdotes,  and  bombastic  recitations  in  prose  and  poetry.4 

The  hall  is  open  all  day,  being  used  as  headquarters  for  allied 
crafts,  with  an  orchestra  and  dancing  every  afternoon,  games,  and  so 
forth.5 

1  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  pp. 
254-55- 

2  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  (London  and  Edinburgh:  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1875),  P-  II3- 

3  James  Mavor,  The  Scottish  Railway  Strike  of  i8gi  (Edinburgh:  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown,  1891),  p.  51. 

4  Daniel  De  Leon,  What  Means  This  Strike?  (National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  1898),  p.  1. 

5  Alonzo  Wiley,  Typographical  Journal,  LVIII,  723. 
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Merrymaking  unionists  celebrate  ....  and  dance  and  listen  to 
witty  speeches  from  9  p.m.  to  5  in  the  morning.1 

The  strike  committee  is  organizing  football  matches  between  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  the  strikers.  The  match  to  be  played  this  afternoon 
is  “steam  vs.  juice.”2 

The  tactical  value  of  such  pastimes  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  remove  the  participants  from  the  scenes  of  priva¬ 
tions  and  maintain  collective  activity.  Also,  when  the 
strikers  are  fatigued  through  strenuous  entertainment,  they 
feel  less  disposed  to  resume  work.3 

Critical  periods  of  the  strike  occur  most  frequently  in 
connection  with  Sundays  and  other  holidays.  At  these  times 
the  strikers  are  especially  inclined  to  desert  because  of  the 
absence  of  picketing  or  other  mass  activities  and  because  of 
the  sight  of  privations  at  home.  Reflection  upon  private 
needs  is  likely  to  cause  a  return  of  individualism.  Means  for 
combating  these  crises  are  Sunday  picnics,  celebrations, 
entertainments,  special  meetings — anything  which  will  help 
the  participants  to  forget  themselves  and  keep  them  within 
the  stream  of  group  influences. 

Next  day  [Sunday]  there  was  great  activity . The  word 

was  passed  along  the  line,  “No  work  Monday;  strike  still  on;  all  out 
in  big  parade.”  The  parade  was  accordingly  held,  there  was  no  stam¬ 
pede  back  to  work;  the  mills  did  not  open  in  full;  the  mill-owners 
were  beaten  once  more.4 

1  F.  E.  Sheldon,  Souvenir  History  of  the  Strike  of  the  Ladies’  Waist- 
Makers’  Union,  igog-io  (F.  E.  Sheldon,  1910),  pp.  13,  18,  25. 

2  The  British  Workers,  May  6,  1926,  p.  3. 

3  Items  of  expenditure  in  the  strike  budget  indicate  the  importance  of 
these  compensatory  activities. 

4  Justus  Ebert,  The  Trial  of  a  New  Society  (Cleveland:  I.  W.  W.  Pub¬ 
lishing  Bureau,  1913),  p.  67. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  the  strike  at  Hagerstown  has  been  the 
strikers’  custom,  established  soon  after  they  went  out,  of  attending  re¬ 
ligious  services  in  a  body  each  Sunday  night.  They  always  ask  the 
minister’s  permission  to  attend,  and  the  ministers  have  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  assured  them  of  a  welcome.1 

Our  original  reason  for  going  to  Haledon,  instead  of  staying  in 
Paterson,  to  hold  the  Sunday  picnic,  however,  was  not  the  Sunday 
law  only,  but  goes  deep  into  the  psychology  of  a  strike.  If,  on  Sunday, 
you  let  those  people  stay  at  home,  they  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
“myself”  and  lose  the  spirit  of  the  mass  and  the  realization  that  all 
are  suffering.  You  have  got  to  keep  the  people  busy  all  the  time,  to 
keep  them  active,  working,  fighting.  And  this  is  the  agitator’s  work — - 
to  plan  and  suggest  activity,  diverse,  but  concentrated  on  the  strike. 
That’s  the  reason  why  the  I.  W.  W.  has  these  great  mass  meetings, 
women’s  meetings,  children’s  meetings;  wThy  we  have  mass  picketing 
and  mass  funerals.  And  out  of  all  this  continuous  mass  activity  we 
are  able  to  create  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  “One  for 
all  and  all  for  one.”  We  are  able  to  make  them  realize  that  an  injury 
to  one  is  an  injury  to  all;  we  are  able  to  bring  them  to  the  point  where 
they  will  go  to  jail  and  refuse  fines,  and  go,  hundreds  of  them,  to¬ 
gether . 

The  strike  spirit  was  in  danger  of  waning  for  lack  of  action.  We 
got  every  striker  to  put  on  a  little  red  ribbon  ....  and  when  they 
got  out  of  their  homes  and  saw  the  great  body  that  they  were  they 
had  renewed  energy  which  carried  them  along  for  many  weeks  in  the 
striked 

Monday  morning  is  a  critical  time,  for  employers  then 
make  special  efforts  to  break  the  strikers’  resistance.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  strikers  can  be  controlled  on  Monday,  they  will 
probably  hold  out  for  the  week.  Accordingly  activities  are 
provided  for  these  critical  hours.  Renewed  diligence  in 
picketing  and  other  forms  of  surveillance  is  shown.  Special 

1  The  Enginemen’s  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  (Davie  Press, 
1927),  p.  101. 

3  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  from  an  unpublished  speech. 
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efforts  are  made  to  prevent  the  isolation  of  individuals. 
Early  mass  meetings  are  held  to  inspire  the  wavering  mem¬ 
bers.  On  one  such  occasion  a  leader  appealed  to  his  followers 
by  saying:  “Everyone  who  goes  back  to  work  Monday 
morning  is  a  scab  and  a  traitor.  We  will  stand  together  in 
the  union.  You  are  out  now,  so  make  good,  keep  your  head 
up,  and  stand  for  your  rights.”1 

Other  critical  periods  grow  out  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
conflict.  During  the  interval  before  the  effects  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  become  visible  “patience  is  stretched  to  the  utmost, 
strike-breaking  activities  seem  most  despicable,  and  strike 
discipline  most  difficult  to  maintain.”2  “During  the  winter, 
especially  when  business  on  the  road  was  good,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  go  back  to  work  was  resisted  with  difficulty.  But 
the  union  has  kept  its  lines  firm  by  emphasizing  in  countless 
ways  the  ‘treason’  of  strike  breaking,  by  ceaseless  efforts  to 
buoy  up  hope  of  victory,  and  by  fanning  and  keeping  alive 
and  strong  the  sympathy  of  the  public.”3 

Crises  are  caused  by  rumors  conveying  discouragement. 
These  may  arise  spontaneously  among  the  strikers  or  they 
may  be  started  by  the  employer.  The  effect  of  such  rumors 
upon  the  strikers  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  the  anthracite  strike  of  1902.  The  belief  arose  that 
large  funds  would  at  once  be  available  from  the  assessments 
made  upon  the  bituminous  miners.  When  the  necessary 
delay  in  collecting  and  disbursing  these  funds  occurred,  the 
strikers  became  so  discouraged  that  mass  defection  would 

1  From  an  unpublished  speech  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Clothing 
Workers  in  the  strike  of  1915. 

2  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Journal,  XXXI,  No.  7,  34. 

3  The  Enginemen's  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  (Davie 
Press,  1927),  p.  85. 
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have  resulted  if  the  operators  had  offered  work  at  the  critical 
moment.1  Such  crises  are  offset  by  counter-suggestion  and 
closer  co-ordination  between  the  leaders  and  strikers.  Ru¬ 
mors  are  denied,  official  interpretation  is  supplied,  and  in¬ 
formation  is  broadcasted.  At  times  special  agents  are  sent 
to  mingle  with  the  strikers  in  order  to  learn  their  temper  and 
to  forestall  disintegrating  movements. 

Critical  stages  in  the  strike  cycle  also  occur  when  the  em¬ 
ployer  tries  to  detach  a  portion,  usually  the  skilled  or  key 
workmen,  by  meeting  their  demands.2  At  these  times  the 
leaders  redouble  their  efforts  by  appealing  to  all  available 
motives  and  economic  interests. 

Hunger  is  the  ultimate  enemy  of  morale.  If  the  strikers 
are  adequately  rationed,  they  settle  down  to  a  period  of 
waiting  and  the  conflict  becomes  a  test  of  endurance.  Giving 
support  to  the  members  of  the  union,  and  usually  to  others 
included  in  the  walkout,  has  therefore  come  to  be  an  invari¬ 
able  practice.3  These  benefits  vary  with  the  stability  and 
wealth  of  the  union:  weak  organizations  supply  strike  “re¬ 
lief”;  well-established  craft  unions  give  strike  “pay.” 

Strike  funds  are  derived  from  union  dues  or  from  taxes 
upon  wages  previous  to  calling  the  stoppage.  Unions  have 

1  John  Mitchell,  Organized  Labor  (American  Book  and  Bible  House, 
1903).  P-  381. 

2  “There  was  no  one  the  boss  could  see  except  the  strikers.  The  strikers 
had  a  committee  of  fifty-six,  representing  twenty-seven  different  languages. 
The  boss  would  have  to  see  all  the  committees  to  do  any  business  with  them. 
And  immediately  behind  that  committee  was  a  substitute  committee  of 
another  fifty-six  prepared  in  the  event  of  the  original  committee  being  arrest¬ 
ed.  Every  official  in  touch  with  affairs  at  Lawrence  had  a  substitute  selected 
to  take  his  place  in  the  event  of  his  being  thrown  in  jail”  (Justus  Ebert, 
The  Trail  of  a  New  Society  [Cleveland:  I.  W.  W.  Publishing  Co.,  1913],  p.  45). 

3  G.  M.  Janes,  The  Control  of  Strikes  by  American  Trade  Unions  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1916),  chap.  vii. 
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occasionally  set  up  enterprises  of  their  own  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  and  revenues.  However,  such  enterprises  are  of 
little  importance  in  giving  relief.  They  have  failed  in  all  but 
a  few  instances.  Frequently  support  is  provided  by  assess¬ 
ments  upon  non-striking  locals  and  donations  from  other 
workers.1  Sending  delegates  on  pilgrimages  is  an  old  method 
of  advertising  a  strike  and  collecting  funds.2  Strikers  or  their 
families  are  at  times  sent  to  other  localities  in  order  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  support. 

Union  support  in  strikes,  besides  leadership,  chiefly  concerns  (i) 
jobs:  late  in  the  summer  the  union  found  jobs  for  thousands  by  mov¬ 
ing  them  to  settled  union  fields,  but  in  April,  the  object  everywhere 
was  ....  to  keep  all  men  off  the  job  of  mining;  or  (2)  shelter  and 
food:  by  autumn  the  union  was  supplying  relief  wholesale;  and  (3) 
protection:  at  the  start,  against  fear.  Accomplishing  the  last  was  the 
first  task;  the  leaders  in  Somerset  used:  (1)  a  fairly  vigorous  resort 
to  the  law;  (2)  more  vigorous  publicity.  The  ranks  were  thinned  by 
migration  of  miners  who  could  not  endure  the  idleness  or  to  see  the 
suffering  of  their  families.3 

Other  impromptu  methods  of  raising  money  are  sales  of 
union  papers,  “benefit  dances,”  and  solicitations  by  strikers 
and  citizens’  committees.  However,  since  trade  unions  are 
coming  to  rely  increasingly  upon  their  own  resources,  it  is 
only  in  unusual  circumstances  that  strikers  appeal  to  the 
general  public.  Class  feeling,  rather  than  human  sympathy 

1  In  the  “British  General  Strike”  of  1926,  the  General  Council  required 
that  all  workers  who  were  still  at  work  should  contribute  5  per  cent  of  their 
wages  to  the  strike  fund  ( The  British  Workers,  May  9,  1926,  p.  1). 

2  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  (London  and  Edinburgh:  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875),  pp.  132  ff.  Samuel  Holme,  Trades  Unions 
and  Strikes  (London:  Charles  Knight,  1834),  p.  28. 

3  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1924),  pp.  80,  204.  See  also  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on 
Strike  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  (61st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Senate  Doc. 
521),  P-  39- 
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in  general,  is  the  more  frequent  warrant  in  asking  and  giving 
aid.  Rapport  and  sympathy  arising  out  of  like  experiences 
and  loyalty  to  the  group — the  desire  to  advance  its  welfare 
and  to  protect  its  reputation — are  motives  in  mutual  aid. 

Defection  may  be  prevented,  finally,  through  organized 
discipline:  registration,  compulsory  attendance  at  head¬ 
quarters,  assignment  of  duties  in  picketing,  and  imposition 
of  forfeitures.  Penalties  for  defection  from  the  ranks  are 
imposed  through  fines,  suspension  of  membership,  publica¬ 
tion  of  names,  and  social  boycott.  “A  fine  of  three  hundred 
dollars  has  been  imposed  on  each  and  every  one  who  has 
ratted,”  reports  one  local.1  Some  unions  do  not  permit  their 
members  to  withdraw  from  the  organization  during  a  strike 
or  lockout.  Also,  the  return  of  a  charter  by  a  local  immedi¬ 
ately  before  or  during  a  strike,  or  even  when  one  is  antici¬ 
pated,  is  regarded  as  reprehensible. 

Morale  is  shown  by  staying  power  in  the  face  of  priva¬ 
tions.  Hardships  are  especially  marked  in  the  great  strikes 
conducted  by  poorly  paid  workers.  The  evicted  miners  in  a 
West  Virginia  coal  strike,  even  while  enduring  acute  suffer¬ 
ings  from  hunger  and  cold,  could  still  raise  their  “gaunt 
fists”  against  the  “monster”  corporations.2  The  famed 
Chicago  garment  workers’  strike  of  1910  was  begun  without 
funds. 

Tacticians  are  concerned,  not  only  with  developing  a 
fighting  mood,  but  also  with  restraining  it.  The  very 
strength  of  morale  may  injure  even  material  interests  by 
unduly  prolonging  a  conflict.  Purely  crowd  behavior,  also, 
may  develop  out  of  a  very  high  degree  of  subjection  of  the 

1  D.  E.  Shelby,  Typographical  Journal,  LVIII,  716. 

2  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York  :  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  204. 
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individuals  to  a  collective  mood,  providing  traditional  be¬ 
havior  ways  are  displaced  by  those  devised  under  momen¬ 
tary  tensions.  This  is  a  possibility  with  which  every  leader 
must  constantly  reckon:  “Burns’s  influence  was  still  magical, 
but  what  if  the  men  should  at  last  lose  heart?  A  ghastly 
vision  of  possible  scenes  of  rioting  and  bloodshed  which 
might  happen  if  the  spell  of  one  man’s  influence  were  to 
break  must  have  haunted  the  dreams  of  the  leaders  who  had 
still  day  by  day  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  public,  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  followers,  conduct  tedious  and 
delicate  negotiations  with  the  directors,  and  attend  to  every 
detail  of  a  huge  organization.”1 

Controls  are  exercised  through  constitutional  machinery, 
such  as  local  and  district  committees,  and  general  officers  of 
the  union.  The  management  of  strikes  is  increasingly  placed 
upon  trained  persons,  even  in  organizations  which  grant  a 
large  degree  of  autonomy  to  the  local  membership.  Direct 
participation  increases  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  favor¬ 
ably  affects  morale;  but  the  more  popular  the  management, 
the  less  skilled  and  diplomatic  it  tends  to  be. 

1  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers'  Strike 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  p.  73. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SCABBING  THE  NONCONFORMER 

In  order  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  employer,  the  strikers 
must  prevent  other  laborers  from  filling  the  places  which 
have  been  temporarily  vacated.  The  striking  group  usually 
has  a  margin  of  indifferent  members,  and  beyond  these  there 
are  others  who  follow  their  own  inclination.  These  are  the 
nonconformers,  from  whose  ranks  the  strike  breakers  or 
scabs  are  recruited.  Whether  or  not  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
union,  they  do  not  identify  themselves  with  it  in  a  crisis. 
Accordingly,  they  must  be  controlled  or  the  strikers  will 
forfeit  their  positions. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  the  controls  must  be  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  strike  breakers.  These  internal  enemies 
of  organized  labor  may  be  classified  under  four  headings : 

i.  Employees  who  for  various  reasons  do  not  join  the 
strike.  These  are  the  “good-job”  scabs  who  fear  the  loss  of 
their  seniority  positions,  and  the  “weakling  scabs”  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  the  risk  of  a  fight.  Their  habits,  grudges  against 
the  union,  craft  loyalty  (rather  than  “class”  loyalty),  or 
indifference  to  the  labor  movement  as  such  may  deter  them 
from  taking  part.  A  classic  example  is  the  case  of  Guffy, 
who  continued  at  work  during  the  Kansas  miners’  strike  of 
1921,  although  so  boycotted  that  he  had  to  get  his  food  by 
parcel  post.1  Davy  McEwen,  an  English  railway  employee, 
won  notoriety  by  defying  thousands  of  his  striking  fellow- 
workers.2  In  reference  to  one  strike  the  leaders  asserted  that 

1  William  L.  Huggins,  Labor  and  Democracy  (Macmillan  Co.,  1922), 
p.  101. 

2  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  Crowds  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1913),  p.  331. 
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“the  greatest  difficulty  was  that  of  keeping  the  few  Ameri¬ 
can-born  in  line,  for  they  had  the  idea  that  this  is  a  free 
country  and  that  they  could  work  if  they  liked.” 

2.  Members  of  a  union  against  which  a  jurisdictional 
conflict  is  being  waged,  or  which  has  a  contract  with  the 
same  employer,  may  remain  at  work  while  the  competing 
union  goes  on  strike.  Jurisdictional  fights  show  vividly  the 
importance  of  group  lines  in  accounting  for  conflict.  Dis¬ 
putes  of  this  kind  at  times  arise  solely  from  the  desire  of 
labor  groups  for  a  separate  existence,  this  wish  being  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  belief  in  a  specified  brand  of  organization. 
Incidents  of  this  sort  are  decreasing  with  the  growth  of 
centralization  and  larger  “class”  loyalties. 

Refusal  to  call  a  strike  which  would  involve  violation 
of  an  agreement  with  an  employer  is  called  “official  scab¬ 
bing.”1  Closely  akin  to  this,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
striker,  is  the  competition  between  two  regional  groups  of 
workers.  “The  mines  of  the  Northern  Coalfield  worked  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  suspension  in  the  Southern  Coalfield,  and  the 
strikers  bitterly  complained  of  their  lot,  saying  that  they 
held  the  cow,  and  the  Wyoming  Valley  men  milked  it.”2 

3.  The  unemployed  laborers,  the  “hunger  scabs,”  are 
the  greatest  menace  to  strikers,  especially  in  slack  times. 
The  number  of  potential  strike  breakers  increases  with  the 
use  of  machinery,  because  machine  production  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  processes  add  to  interoccupational  mobility. 
Millis  estimates  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  scabs  are  per¬ 
sons  seeking  employment,  and  that  of  these,  two-thirds  are 

1  William  Z.  Foster,  The  Great  Steel  Strike  and  Its  Lessons  (B.  W. 
Huebsch,  1920),  p.  107. 

2  Peter  Roberts,  The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry  (Macmillan  Co.,  1901), 
p.  181. 
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eligible  to  union  membership  and  one-third  is  ineligible  be¬ 
cause  of  age  or  incapacity.  The  other  25  per  cent  are  profes¬ 
sional  strike  breakers.1 

Scabs  may  be  recruited,  therefore,  not  only  from  the 
heterogeneous  unemployed,  but  also  from  union  craftsmen. 
Debs  says:  “If  you  will  call  the  roll  of  the  strike  breakers 
....  when  union  workers  are  out  on  strike,  you  will  find  that 
nearly  all  of  them  are  ex-union  men ;  men  who  once  wore  the 
badge  of  union  labor,  believed  in  it,  and  marched  proudly 
beneath  the  union  banner.”2  They  may  be  the  union’s 
most  formidable  antagonists.  Even  union  members  often 
show  the  typical  stranger  or  out-group  indifference  toward 
a  striking  local.  Competition  or  the  lack  of  close  association 
destroys  like-mindedness.  The  granite  cutters’  union  in 
1883  “declared  a  strike  off  because  union  men  coming  to 
the  place  of  the  strike  refused  to  deposit  their  cards  in  the 
local  branch  and  went  to  work  [in  the  suspended  positions], 
saying,  ‘When  we  leave  here  nobody  will  know  who  wTe  are 
and  we  can  go  to  work  in  any  union  yard.’  ”3 

4.  The  adventurer — the  professional  scab — is  attracted 
to  the  establishment  in  the  face  of  the  strike,  either  because 
the  pay  of  a  strike  breaker  is  larger  than  that  of  a  regular 
worker,  or  because  he  enjoys  the  excitement  which  the  haz¬ 
ard  gives  him:  “Sometimes  ....  you  meet  a  scab  you  can’t 
stand.  A  fellow  that  says,  ‘Sure,  I  know  it’s  a  strike,  and 
that’s  why  I’m  here.  I  don’t  give  a  damn  for  the  Union.’ 
That’s  the  bloke  that  I’d  like  to  get  at.  He  don’t  want  a 
regular  job.  It  isn’t  exciting  enough.  He  is  a  perpetual 

1  Statement  made  in  class  lectures. 

2  Eugene  V.  Debs,  His  Life,  Writings,  and  Speeches  (St.  Louis:  Phil 
Wagner,  1908),  p.  412. 

3  G.  M.  Janes,  The  Control  of  Strikes  in  American  Trade  Unions  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1916),  p.  80. 
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hobo,  or  a  nigger,  or  something  that  doesn’t  want  to  work 
steady.”1 

There  are  also  ostensible  strike  breakers  who  hire  out 
as  bona  fide  workers  during  a  strike,  but  who  really  bore 
from  within,  and  who,  in  the  language  of  the  syndicalist, 
“work  sabotage,”  and  aid  in  bringing  others  to  join  the 
walkout. 

The  character  of  the  strike  breaker  is  one  factor  deter¬ 
mining  the  methods  and  the  success  of  the  influences  which 
are  brought  to  bear  against  him.  But  other  elements  also 
enter  into  the  contest:  the  attitudes  of  the  strikers,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  conflict,  the  discipline  maintained,  and  other 
items  which  are  incidental  to  each  conflict.  The  control 
devices,  which  comprise  both  informal  and  formal  measures, 
cover  a  wide  range,  beginning  with  gestures  and  verbal  or 
other  symbolic  acts,  and  ending  with  physical  violence.  The 
informal  controls  include  expressions  of  disapproval  (in¬ 
nuendoes,  ostracism,  and  persuasion),  threats,  and  violent 
coercion  (tentative  violence  and  terrorism). 

Expressions  of  disapproval  are  conveyed  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  way  through  glances,  gestures,  grimaces,  and  exclama¬ 
tions.  The  reproving  flash  of  the  eye,  the  hate-conveying 
inflection  and  gesture,  produce  subtle  effects  and  awaken 
vague  uneasiness  because  standardized  ways  of  responding 
to  them  are  lacking.  During  one  contest  “the  strikers’  wives 
sought  to  embarrass  and  humiliate  [the  blacklegs]  by  offering 
bread  and  other  articles  and  by  calling  ‘cuckoo’  and  ‘scab.’  ”2 
Their  former  friends  pass  them  by  “with  a  scowl  or  a  sneer.” 

1  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  pp. 
377-78. 

2  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1924),  p.  211. 
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“On  one  occasion,  in  Hagerstown,  two  men  on  the  picket 
line  were  listing  engine  numbers  and  the  names  of  engineers 
at  work.  One  of  the  strike-breaking  engineers  who  had  once 
been  discharged  by  the  company  came  by  on  his  engine.  He 
called  out  some  vagrant  remark  to  them  and  one  of  the  pick¬ 
ets  scratched  the  back  of  his  hand  for  a  moment  or  two  (the 
equivalent  of  calling  him  a  scab).  The  pickets  declare  that 
the  strike  breaker  then  drew  a  gun.  They  had  him  arrested, 
but  no  gun  was  found  and  the  case  was  dropped.”1 

Like  gestures,  innuendoes  and  bantering  acquire  their 
significance  from  the  association  which  they  have  gained  in 
the  experience  of  the  persons  who  use  them  and  against 
whom  they  are  hurled.  The  more  bitter  the  moods  of  the 
strikers,  the  more  stinging  are  the  verbal  missiles  which  they 
use.  “A  book  record  was  kept  of  all  ‘scabs’  ....  and  anyone 
working  on  another  man’s  job  was  designated  as  ‘double 
scab.’  ”2  “The  fighting  word  is  ‘scab,’  which  is  also  expressed 
in  gesture  by  scratching  the  cheeks  with  the  fingers  of  each 
hand.”3 

Various  devices  for  making  the  strike  breaker  an  object 
of  scorn  are  utilized.  “Serenading”  or  raising  a  din  when  he 
is  sighted  is  one  such  means  of  compassing  his  discomfiture : 
“Four  women  were  arrested  on  the  charges  of  the  wife  of  a 
[former]  striker  who  had  returned  to  work,  that  they  had 
‘serenaded’  him  by  beating  pans,  blowing  horns,  and  other- 

1  Enginemen's  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  (Davie  Press, 
1927),  p.  84. 

2  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in  IQ12  (62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Senate  Doc.  870), 
p.  67. 

3  Stewart  Culin,  A  Trooper's  Narrative  (Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.,  1903),  p.  61. 
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wise  raising  a  racket  when  he  left  home  in  the  morning  to  go 
to  work  and  when  he  returned  from  work  in  the  evening.”1 

Another  example  is  the  custom  of  robing  the  scab  in  a 
conspicuous  garb  and  parading  him  before  the  popular  gaze. 
Even  in  the  strikes  of  early  centuries  the  journeymen  used 
such  methods.  Thus,  in  1696  workmen  who  failed  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  strikers  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  on  wheelbarrows.2  The  strike  breaker  fears  to  face 
his  irate  fellow- workmen.  To  make  him  conspicuous  is  to 
punish  him.  Being  displayed  in  this  way,  he  becomes  an 
object  of  avoidance. 

This  principle,  indeed,  becomes  the  basis  for  a  special 
type  of  control,  namely,  “cutting,”  exclusion,  ostracism, 
excommunication.  These  acts  have  subtle  meaning;  they 
shut  the  strike  breaker  off  from  his  fellows  more  rigorously. 
The  very  names  applied  to  him  imply  such  avoidance.  The 
resulting  discomfiture  leads  him  either  to  submit  and  con¬ 
form  or  to  adopt  measures  which  are  more  positively  defen¬ 
sive.  The  effect  of  this  isolation  may  continue  long  after 
the  strike  itself  has  ended. 

The  strikers  habitually  decline  to  notice  the  strike  breakers  when 
they  pass  on  the  street.  Even  when  they  have  known  each  other  for 
years  no  sign  of  recognition  is  given. 

The  shop  strike  of  1922  nearly  destroyed  some  of  these  churches 
because  striking  union  men  and  their  families  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  joining  in  worship  with  those  who  were  breaking  their  strike,  and, 
as  they  saw  it,  robbing  them  of  their  jobs. 

At  Christmas  time  he  [the  minister]  was  obliged  to  tell  one  of 
the  new  families  that  while  the  children  were  free  to  participate  in  the 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  the  Miners'  Strike  in  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Field  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  igio-11 
(62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  House  Doc.  847),  p.  84. 

2  Arthur  Paterson,  The  Weapon  of  the  Strike  (London:  Hodder  &  Stough¬ 
ton,  1922),  p.  61. 
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festivities,  he  could  not  assure  them  that  they  would  not  be  made  ex¬ 
ceedingly  uncomfortable.  They  withdrew.  Even  so,  the  minister  in¬ 
curred  the  lasting  enmity  of  an  ardent  strike  supporter  because  he 

gave  them  an  invitation  to  stay . In  one  of  the  churches  a 

communion  steward  had  been  known  to  walk  out  of  the  church  when 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  strike  breaker  in  1922  arose 
to  sing  a  solo.1 

The  effectiveness  of  these  methods  of  coercion  is  implied 
in  the  graphic  aphorism,  “We  might  as  well  have  a  live  cat 
in  our  belly  as  live  with  union  men  and  not  join  the  union.”2 
The  first  of  the  following  narratives  was  written  by  a  scab 
who,  while  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  obligation  to 
the  strikers,  was  nevertheless  responsive  to  these  methods  of 
conveying  opprobrium.  The  second  illustrates  probational 
ostracism. 

It  was  mostly  a  period  of  dishonorable  ostracism . Shunned, 

disregarded,  made  to  feel  the  significance  of  the  past  winter  in  my 
role  as  strike  breaker,  it  is  little  wonder  that  such  separation  from  the 
social  world  should  make  one  feel  more  animal  than  human . 

One  element  that  did  cause  me  irritation  was  the  school  children. 
Girls  and  boys  ranging  from  eight  to  fourteen  and  tots  of  four  and 
five  had  learned  the  effective  use  of  the  simple  word  “scab”  .... 
and  the  most  hardened  strike  breaker  will  feel  ashamed  and  abashed.3 

After  being  recommended  and  voted  into  union  membership, 
Hart,  a  former  scab,  rushed  toward  Gompers  to  express  his  gratitude 
and  extended  his  hand.  Gompers  relates:  “I  stepped  back  from  him, 
folded  my  hands  behind  me,  and  said,  ‘How  dare  you  offer  me  your 
hand,  you  traitor!’  I  said  to  him,  ‘Mr.  Hart,  I  refuse  to  accept  your 

1  Enginemen's  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland,  Railroad  (Davie  Press, 
1927),  pp.  85,  96,  98. 

2  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  (London  and  Edinburgh:  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875),  p.  52. 

3  C.  F.  Hall,  “The  Conversion  of  a  Scab  to  Unionism,”  Survey,  XXXIII, 
107,  105. 
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hand  now.  But  in  a  year  from  now  if  you  conduct  yourself  as  a  decent 
man,  ....  I  will  come  toward  you,  but  until  then  don’t  you  dare 
to  speak  to  me  again.’  ”* 

The  foregoing  two  classes  of  conduct  toward  the  scab 
(innuendoes  and  ostracism)  involve  simple  expressions  of 
disapproval  through  gestures,  hints,  and  language  carrying 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Persuasion  is  a  more  elaborate  meth¬ 
od  of  conveying  ideas  and  appealing  to  sentiments.  It 
includes  widely  varied  types,  such  as  arguments  and  en¬ 
treaties. 

Do  you  know  your  husband  is  in  receipt  of  a  war  bonus,  which 
the  members  of  the  N.  U.  R.  have  worked  and  paid  for,  and  he  has 
done  nothing  except  act  like  the  young  birds  in  a  nest  and  take  what 
others  have  struggled  hard  to  get?3 

Great  moral  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  non-Unionists 
by  men  who  had  joined  the  body,  and  still  more  by  women.  In 
villages  men  are  more  constantly  under  the  influence  of  their  fellows 
than  in  towns;  they  have  greater  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  social 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  their  families,  and  find  it 
harder  to  live  under  the  stigma  that  they  are  not  “standing  by  their 
order.”3 

Results  resembling  conversion  are  at  times  produced  by 
entreaty  and  persuasion.  In  these  abrupt  behavior  muta¬ 
tions  the  will  of  the  group  is  accepted  because  of  powerful 
appeals  to  the  sentiments. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  freight  train . A  locomo¬ 

tive  was  fired  up,  while  guarded  by  the  military.  A  large  company  of 
strikers  had  assembled.  The  sheriff  was  present  with  a  posse;  an  en- 

1  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 

1925))  I,  131- 

3  Carter  Lyman  Goodrich,  The  Frontier  of  Control  (Harcourt  Brace  & 
Howe,  1921),  p.  64. 

3  Frederick  Clifford,  The  Agricultural  Lockout  of  1874  (London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875),  pp.  23-24. 
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gineer  named  Bedford  was  found  willing  to  go,  and  he  mounted  to  the 
cab.  But  he  did  not  run  the  train  out.  The  strikers  did  not  menace 
or  threaten,  and  yet  he  failed  to  remain  at  the  post  of  duty  he  had 
assumed.  Just  as  the  train  was  about  to  move  away  Bedford’s  wife 
rushed  from  the  crowd,  mounted  the  engine,  and  with  agonized  cries 
besought  him  to  leave  the  position.  The  engineer  heeded  the  entreaties 
and,  followed  by  the  fireman,  departed  from  the  engine,  which  conduct 
elicited  prolonged  cheers  from  the  strikers  and  sympathizers.1 

When  competition  for  work  is  intense,  persuasion  easily 
runs  into  altercations  and  insinuations  or  warnings.  Much 
of  the  so-called  “information”  is,  in  fact,  a  threat.  The 
warning  may  have  reference  to  anything  held  in  esteem  by 
the  person  to  be  controlled.  For  example,  strike  breakers 
have  been  intimidated  by  threats  involving  physical  secur¬ 
ity,  property,  social  position,  and  religious  solace.  In  so  far  as 
threats  arouse  dread,  they  are  effective,  even  if  they  are  de¬ 
void  of  intent.  The  fear  induced  by  these  means  is  often  an 
immediate  deterrent. 

Threats  easily  lead  to  a  third  type  of  coercion,  namely, 
tentative  violence.  This  consists  of  acts  which  are  imitative 
of  bona  fide  attacks.  The  mimetic  acts  may  show  only  the 
beginning  of  violence,  but  they  carry  their  meaning  more 
readily  than  do  the  verbal  symbols,  and  more  readily  than 
they  run  into  overt  violence.  The  completion  of  the  violent 
act,  however,  is  withheld  or  is  diverted  into  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  forms  of  pressure. 

Instead  of  changing  in  the  direction  of  milder  techniques, 
the  tentative  violence  may  continue  as  a  limited  or  partly 
inhibited  form  of  physical  attack,  or  it  may  grow  into  ter¬ 
rorism.  Mobilization  for  this  type  of  act  comes  about 
through  the  sequence  of  give-and-take  in  the  hostile  re- 

1 J.  A.  Dacus,  Annals  of  the  Great  Strikes  of  the  United  States  (Chicago: 
L.  T.  Palmer  &  Co.,  1877),  pp.  47-48. 
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sponses;  for  when  a  conflict  situation  has  arisen,  each  move 
by  either  party  serves  to  release  another  move  of  greater 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  other,1  the  acts  following  either  in 
rapid  succession  or  after  considerable  intervals  of  time.  As 
the  back-and-forth  process  becomes  more  intense,  the  ideal, 
that  is,  the  symbolically  represented  acts  (which  are  implied 
in  the  verbal  assertions  and  gestures),  become  corporeal  in 
physical  participation. 

The  following  incidents  show  this  cumulative  intensity 
and  the  ultimate  overt  act  of  physical  violence  which  was 
merely  implied  in  threats  and  other  symbolic  forms  at  the 
beginning  of  the  series.  The  first  two  excerpts  indicate  ten¬ 
tative  (that  is,  mimetic)  and  partly  inhibited  violence.  The 
third  indicates  other  types  of  growth  of  violence.  The  last 
excerpt  shows  most  clearly  this  maturation  of  terrorism. 

“The  moral  pressure  in  my  parish,”  says  a  farmer,  “developed  into 
stone-throwing,  hooting,  and  other  forms  of  annoyance.  Many  of  our 
men  who  continued  at  work  were  afraid  to  go  from  one  village  to  an¬ 
other,  and  quite  afraid  to  stir  out  after  dark.”2 

....  Those  men  who  continued  at  work  ....  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  factory,  were  hooted,  pelted,  and  annoyed  in  other  ways 
[which,  though  not  direct  violation  of  law]  are  almost  as  effective  as 
personal  violence.3 

The  coal  company  sent  out  agents  to  gather  up  strike  breakers, 
.  .  .  .  which  broke  the  back  of  the  strike.  The  new  and  old  miners 
worked  in  peace  for  some  weeks,  when  one  of  the  strike  breakers 
stabbed  a  miner  who  had  kicked  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  the  strike 

1  This  cause-and-effect  sequence  is  the  same  as  that  previously  described 
in  chap.  v. 

2  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  of  1874  (London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875),  p.  23. 

3  Samuel  Holme,  Trade-Unions  and  Strikes  (London:  Charles  Knight, 
1834),  p-  21. 
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breaker’s  hand.  The  old  miners  drove  the  Italians  into  a  house  they 
occupied,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  Italians  jumped  out  of  the  windows 
and  one  of  them  was  struck  over  the  head  with  the  barrel  of  a  shot¬ 
gun,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  during  the  night.1 

In  the  Herrin  episode  the  scabs,  after  surrendering  their 
weapons,  were  paraded  at  the  head  of  a  hooting  mob.  The 
strike  leaders,  fearing  that  the  crowd  would  get  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  advised  the  surrendered  men  to  escape.  When  they 
attempted  to  do  so,  they  were  pursued  by  the  mob  and  shot 
down  with  complete  abandon.2 

From  the  standpoint  of  collective  behavior,  the  chief 
significance  of  such  occurrences  lies  in  the  method  of  their 
development  rather  than  in  the  amount  of  violence.  How¬ 
ever,  the  extent  to  which  it  does  occur  is  an  indication  that  a 
social  frontier  exists  which  has  not  been  brought  under 
control.  During  the  years  1902-4  (according  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  based  on  newspaper  reports)  198  persons  were  killed 
in  strikes:3  125  non-union  men,  56  union  strikers,  and  17 
officers.  In  total,  1,966  persons  were  injured:  1,626  non- 
unionists,  173  strikers,  and  167  officers.  Although  these 

1  Hon.  Andrew  Roy,  History  of  the  Coal  Miners  of  the  United  States 
(Columbus:  J.  L.  Tranger  Printing  Co.,  1907),  p.  134. 

2  Floyd  Allport,  Social  Psychology  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1924),  p.  310. 

3  These  fatalities  are  nevertheless  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  entire 
toll  which  industrial  operations  levy  upon  human  life.  During  the  period 
covered  by  the  above-mentioned  study,  2,400  persons  were  killed  in  industry. 
....  No  less  than  900  men  lost  their  lives  in  coal  mines,  and  in  every  one 
of  these  cases  a  coroner’s  jury  found  the  accident  to  be  the  result  of  wilful 
violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  mine  operators”  (George  G.  Groat,  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organized  Labor  in  America  [Macmillan  Co., 
1916],  p.  190).  During  the  five  months  of  the  anthracite  strike,  eight  men 
were  killed,  while  if  the  mines  had  been  operated  during  this  period  and  had 
maintained  the  average  number  of  accidents,  two  hundred  men  would  have 
been  killed,  and  six  hundred  seriously  maimed  or  injured  (John  Mitchell, 
Organized  Labor  [American  Book  and  Bible  House,  1903],  p.  322). 
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statistics  may  not  be  exact,  they  nevertheless  indicate  great 
tolerance  by  society  toward  violence  as  a  method  of  settling 
differences. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  violence  is  not 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  strikes.  An  ethical  or  other 
abstract  code  or  a  judgment  which  is  extraneous  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  itself  is  usually  injected  into  the  response  sequence  by 
the  contestants.  They  react  with  reference  to  possible  events 
of  the  future,  rather  than  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  op¬ 
ponent.  When  violence  does  occur,  therefore,  it  is  due  large¬ 
ly  to  the  fact  that  growth  in  the  intensity  of  acts  is  paralleled 
by  a  corresponding  relaxing  in  the  habits  or  codes  which  usu¬ 
ally  serve  as  restraints  or  guides  for  impulses.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  conflict  stimuli,  the  inhibitions  give  way  until  at  the 
lowest  margin  theyfail  completely  and  mortal  combat  ensues. 

The  relaxation  of  inhibitions  is  aided  by  degrading  the 
object.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  insulting  epithets  ap¬ 
plied  to  him.  He  is  pronounced  a  menace  to  the  “cause,” 
a  “traitor,”  a  “knave,”  a  “rat,”  a  “blackleg,”  a  “knob,”  a 
“dun,”  a  “fink,”  or  a  “scab” — something  to  be  cast  off  and 
expelled.  When  he  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  area  of 
moral  claims,  the  acts  implied  in  the  threat  seem  justified. 
This  is  the  functional  significance  of  the  group’s  belief  in  its 
own  morality  and  in  the  wickedness  of  its  opponent.  “Mor¬ 
als,  like  conventions  and  customs,  are  evolved  within  a 
group  and  are  effective  as  norms  of  behavior  only  under 
group  sanction.”1  The  rules  of  morality  applicable  to  the 
group-fellows  impose  no  obligation  toward  the  disloyal. 

An  additional  factor  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of 
violence  is  to  be  found  in  the  sentiments  which  are  aroused 

1  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Social  Discovery  (Republic  Publishing  Co., 
1925),  p.  169. 
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when  the  group-project  is  at  stake.  Contempt  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  refuses  to  stay  by  the  group  is  usually  greater  than 
for  the  enemy.  The  attitude  toward  the  strike  breaker, 
therefore,  is  typical  of  group  dissensions  in  general.  Loyalty 
(that  is,  obedience  to  a  standardized  and  predictable  type  of 
co-operative  response)  is  essential  to  organized  existence. 
Such  an  attitude  has  the  intensity  of  an  instinct;  for  the 
habituated  responses  toward  the  persons  in  closest  associa¬ 
tion  are  fixed  in  the  subtlest  experiences,  beginning  even  in 
childhood.  Those  who  conform  are  brothers  and  allies; 
those  who  do  not  are  traitors,  who  pronounce  their  own 
sentence  by  their  acts:  “A  scab  is  a  traitor  to  his  class,  a 
deserter  who  goes  over  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war  to  fight 

against  his  own  people . When  a  man  deserts  from  our 

ranks  in  time  of  war  (for  a  strike  is  a  war  between  capital 
and  labor)  he,  on  the  same  principle,  forfeits  his  life  to  us.  If 
England  is  justified  in  shooting  those  who  desert  to  the  en¬ 
emy,  we  are  also  justified  in  shooting  a  scab.  If  it  is  wrong  to 
take  a  scab’s  life,  it  is  right  for  the  British  soldier  to  desert 
to  the  enemy  in  war  time.  You  can’t  have  it  both  ways.”1 

These  attitudes,  when  firmly  fixed,  supply  a  basis  for 
regulating  conduct.  Persons  possessing  them  shrink  from 
acts  which  resemble  scabbing  or  which  would  evoke  the 
despised  epithet.  The  mechanistic  character  of  the  habits 
arising  from  this  group  code  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
excerpt  portraying  a  man  who  retained  this  attitude  of 
loyalty,  though  he  had  become  completely  demoralized  in 
other  respects. 

He  has  not  only  “done”  people  openly  in  broad  daylight  on  State 
Street  and  other  thoroughfares,  but  he  has  been  effective  in  the  ex- 

1  The  Irish  Worker  (August  19,  1911),  No.  13,  quoted  by  Arnold  Wright, 
Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914),  p.  141. 
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pedition  of  other  people,  men  and  girls,  to  another  world.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  women  in  this  and  other  respects  has  been  abominable. 
....  Here,  apparently,  was  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  to  insult. 
He  probably  had  no  sensibility.  So,  among  other  things,  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  been  a  “scab,”  or  had  worked  for  the  corporations. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  as  if  he  would  strike  me.  But  all  he  did  was 
to  throw  up  his  hands,  and  say  in  a  deeply  hurt  tone,  “Oh,  no;  I  may 
be  bad,  but  I  am  not  as  bad  as  that.  That  is  against  my  principles. 
.  .  .  .”  Even  yet  I  had  not  fully  realized  the  strength  of  the 
social  law,  “Thou  shalt  not  be  a  scab.”  Public  opinion  that  can  so 
deeply  influence  the  code  of  a  man  like  that  is  indeed  a  real  thing.  To 
him  it  was  the  first  and  only  commandment.  Without  that  he  would 
have  been  utterly  lawless  and  utterly  lost,  utterly  without  principle. 
His  morality  was  the  deepest  morality  of  his  early  companions.  They, 
of  course,  had  other  virtues,  but  only  the  essential  virtue  remained 
with  him.  And  to  that  he  seemed  true.1 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  who  refrain 
from  scabbing  do  so  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  men  refuse  to  become  strike 
breakers  because  of  fear  and  how  many  stay  away  because 
of  “class-consciousness,”  it  is  evident  that  codes  against 
scabbing  are  developing.  A  group  in  conflict  can  succeed 
only  if,  in  crucial  tests,  individuals  conform,  at  least  for  the 
practical  purpose  at  hand. 

1  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirt  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  pp 
1 16-18. 


CHAPTER  X 

FORMAL  CONTROL  OF  STRIKE  BREAKERS 

Informal  controls  have  been  elaborated  by  unions  into 
systematic  deterrents  against  scabbing.  These  means  com¬ 
prise  buying  off  the  job  hunters,  picketing,  and  placing  a  so¬ 
cial  boycott  upon  the  workmen  who  refuse  to  conform. 

Offering  non-members  inducements  to  join  the  strike  or 
to  refrain  from  filling  the  vacated  places  is  an  old  practice. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.1  More  recently  (1888)  strikers  "hired” 
the  job  hunters  who  could  not  otherwise  be  dissuaded  from 
scabbing.  "We  have  engaged  in  this  contest  fully  prepared,” 
Grand-Master  Sargent  said.  "There  will  be  no  intimida¬ 
tion,  but  we  shall  claim  the  right  to  buy  any  locomotive 
engineer  that  we  please.”2  Later  this  officer  explained: 
“Those  who  came  first,  came  under  a  misconception  of  the 
situation  and  could  easily  be  persuaded  to  go  away  and  leave 
the  battle  to  be  fought  out  by  the  interested  parties.  Many 
of  these  were  given  something  for  their  expenses,  while 
others  were  void  of  principle  and  put  a  selling  price  on  them¬ 
selves,  ranging  from  $10  to  $50.  Hundreds  were  in  various 
ways  persuaded  to  leave.”3 

Payment  of  transportation  away  from  the  strike  area  is  a 
more  common  method  of  getting  rid  of  job  hunters.  “Our 
boys’  quick  action  rounded  up  sixteen  of  these  scabs  and 

1  John  R.  Commons  et  al.,  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial 
Society  (Cleveland:  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  1910),  IV,  192. 

a  Charles  H.  Salmons,  The  Burlington  Strike  (Aurora,  Illinois:  Bunnell 
&  Ward,  1889),  pp.  172-73. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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sent  them  back  to  Chicago,  and  paid  their  fare  back,  $6 
each.”1  Concerning  a  miners’  strike  in  1873,  Roy  writes: 
“The  strangers  were  formed  in  line  and  marched  out  of 

town . When  they  reached  Blossburg,  four  miles  distant, 

a  general  mass  meeting  and  jollification  was  organized;  the 
imported  men  were  housed  and  fed,  and  next  morning  were 
deported.”2 

Membership  in  the  union  is  sometimes  given  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  refrain  from  work.  More  often  support  is  given 
to  all  who  can  be  persuaded  to  join  the  stoppage.  Such  a 
policy  puts  a  great  strain  on  the  treasury;  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  any  other  plan  would  bring  immediate  collapse  of 
the  strike. 

In  some  cases  warnings  are  given  to  job  hunters  to  leave 
the  fight  to  the  local.  “Molders,  stay  away  from  Albion,  and 
help  win  this  strike”  is  a  typical  formula.  Even  during  the 
early  modern  centuries  the  striking  journeymen  sent  cir¬ 
culars  to  other  localities  requesting  that  the  members  make 
common  cause  with  them  against  the  master- craftsmen. 3 
In  1803  the  Typographical  Society  of  Philadelphia  pub¬ 
lished  notices  asking  craftsmen  not  to  fill  the  suspended 
jobs.  Since  these  early  dates,  exhortations  by  means  of 
letters,  trade  press,  and  bulletins  have  served  as  an  aid  in 
picketing. 

Picketing,  or  guarding  access  to  the  struck  firm,  brings 
into  play  a  variety  of  behavior  types  which  must  be  regu¬ 
lated.  The  union  tactics  are  designed,  not  only  to  deter  the 
strike  breaker,  but  also  to  maintain  discipline  over  the  pick- 

1  William  Weigert,  The  Tailor,  XXIV,  No.  i,  40. 

2  Hon.  Andrew  Roy,  History  of  the  Coal  Miners  (2d  ed.,  Columbus: 
J.  L.  Tranger  Printing  Co.,  1907),  p.  104. 

3  Eduard  Otto,  Das  Deutsche  Handwerk  (Leipzig  and  Berlin:  B.  G. 
Teubner,  1913),  p.  89. 
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ets  while  they  are  dissuading  him:  “The  pickets  were  given 
instructions  as  exact  as  military  orders  and  instructed  to 
keep  within  the  law.  Each  had  his  definite  field  where  he 
stayed  until  relieved,  and  was  required  to  make  a  report 
at  the  end  of  duty.”1 

The  effectiveness  of  picketing  varies  with  the  number  of 
patrols,  their  characteristics,  and  their  methods  of  persua¬ 
sion.  The  larger  the  patrol,  the  more  effective  it  is.  This 
fact  has  given  rise  to  the  so-called  mass  or  “endless  chain” 
picketing — a  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  patrols  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  struck  firms. 

The  pickets’  personal  characteristics,  such  as  their  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  their  methods  of  appeal,  and  even  their  stature 
and  sex,  are  elements  in  their  success.  Women  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  families,  as  well  as  female  strikers,  frequently  join  in 
picketing.  Because  of  the  deference  usually  shown  them  and 
because  of  their  greater  immunity  against  retaliation,  their 
presence  is  a  source  of  chagrin  to  the  male  strike  breaker.2 
In  one  instance  women  patrols  threw  mud  and  water  on  the 
scabs  whom  they  were  unable  to  dissuade  by  entreaty.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  Pennsylvania  miners’  strike  (1910)  “there  was  a  parade 

1  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 

1925),  I,  152. 

3  “Up  the  mountainside,  yelling  and  hollering,  she  led  the  women,  and 
when  the  mules  came  up  with  the  scabs  and  the  coal,  she  began  beating  on 
the  dishpan  and  hollering  and  all  the  army  [of  women]  joined  in  with  her. 
The  sheriff  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder. 

“  ‘My  dear  lady,’  said  he,  ‘remember  the  mules.  Don’t  frighten  them.’ 

“She  took  the  old  tin  pan  and  she  hit  him  with  it  and  she  hollered,  ‘To 
hell  with  you  and  the  mules.’ 

“He  fell  over  and  dropped  into  the  creek.  Then  the  mules  began  to 
rebel  against  scabbing.  They  bucked  and  kicked  the  scab  drivers  and  they 
started  off  for  the  barn.  The  scabs  started  running  downhill,  followed  by  the 
army  of  women  with  their  mops  and  pails  and  brooms”  ( Mother  Jones, 
Autobiography  (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  1925),  p.  35. 
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of  strikers  and  about  fifty  women  in  the  street  of  Export .... 
when  the  drivers  ....  were  going  to  work,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  women,  who  threw  sticks  and  stones  at  them  and  pep¬ 
per  into  their  eyes.  By  order  of  the  state  policemen  who 
were  present,  a  stream  of  water  from  a  hose  was  turned  on 

the  women . The  leaders  ....  were  arrested  and  taken 

to  jail.”1 

In  the  outlaw  coal  strike  of  1919  the  women  were  ag¬ 
gressive  pickets.  When  a  man  started  to  take  his  car,  they 
would  say,  “Please  give  us  one  more  day.  You  no  scab  on 
my  man,  give  us  one  more  day.”2  In  the  great  strikes  of 
Parma  the  women  lay  down  before  the  locomotive  to  deter 
the  engineers  from  continuing  at  work.3 

When  there  is  no  police  interference,  violence  is,  no 
doubt,  a  more  effective  restraint  than  pathos  and  persuasion. 
The  patrols  “must  persuade  [the  scabs]  by  peaceful  means, 
if  possible;  but  they  must  be  persuaded;  they  must  see  the 
light.  Often  the  only  way  to  make  them  see  the  light  is 
to  make  them  fear  something  more  than  they  fear  going 
hungry.”4  “In  the  early  days  of  strikes,  the  power  of  picket¬ 
ing  was  great.  It  was  practically  synonymous  with  intimida¬ 
tion  and  often  with  violence.  Wherever  such  practices  were 
possible,  the  chances  were  slight  that  any  employer  could 
fill  the  places  of  his  striking  workmen.”5 

1  United  Stated  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  the  Miners'  Strike  in  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Field  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  igio-n 
(62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  House  Doc.  847),  p.  84. 

2  Sylvia  Kopald,  Rebellion  in  Labor  Unions  (Boni  &  Liveright,  1924), 
p.  98. 

3  Shaw  Desmond,  Labour:  The  Giant  with  the  Feet  of  Clay  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1922),  p.  125. 

4  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  p.  123. 

s  Fred  S.  Hall,  Sympathetic  Strikes  and  Sympathetic  Lockouts  (Columbia 

University  Press,  1898-99),  p.  30. 
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Patrols  are  restrained  by  laws  and  court  decisions.  While 
the  federal  laws  and,  with  few  exceptions,  state  laws,  permit 
picketing,  there  is  marked  difference  of  judicial  opinion  as  to 
the  character  of  the  peaceful  conduct  which  the  statutes 
enjoin.  The  use  of  persuasion  is  generally  sanctioned,  but 
intimidation  and  coercion  are  condemned. 

The  courts  recognize  that  picketing  almost  inevitably  creates  an 
atmosphere  unsuited  for  “scabs.”1  The  law  and  court  decisions  gov¬ 
erning  picketing  in  the  various  states  are  conflicting.  California  courts 
....  condemn  picketing  as  necessarily  intimidating,  and,  therefore, 
illegal.  The  courts  of  several  other  states  hold  the  same  view,  and  at 
least  three  states  have  statutory  provisions  against  picketing.  Peace¬ 
ful  picketing  is  lawful  in  some  states . Many  courts  incline  to 

the  opinion  that  peaceful  picketing  is  impossible . “The  very 

fact  of  establishing  a  picket  line  ....  is  evidence  of  [an]  intention 
to  annoy,  to  embarrass,  and  to  intimidate . ”2 

On  December  5,  1921,  Chief  Justice  Taft  delivered  an 
elaborate  statement  on  the  subject  of  picketing.  According 
to  this  opinion,  peaceful  communication  is  sanctioned;  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  even  persuasion  and  com¬ 
munication  may  not  go  without  violating  the  right  of  others. 
The  decision  affirms  that  protection  from  “annoying  im¬ 
portunity”  and  “intimidation”  is  a  primary  right  of  persons 
in  their  choice  to  work  for  whom  they  will,  and  that  the 
employer  is  entitled  to  free  access  for  his  employees  as  an  in¬ 
cident  to  his  property  and  business.  “In  going  to  and  from 
work,  men  have  a  right  to  as  free  a  passage  without  obstruc¬ 
tion  as  the  street  affords,  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others 
to  enjoy  the  same  privilege.”  If  the  request  to  quit  work  is 

1  Frank  T.  Carlton,  History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1920),  p.  185. 

3  Gordon  S.  Watkins,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Labor  Problems 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1922),  pp.  320-21. 
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declined,  “as  it  may  rightfully  be,  then  persistence,  impor¬ 
tunate  following,  and  dogging  become  unjustifiable  annoy¬ 
ance  and  obstruction,”  the  decision  affirmed.  “The  nearer 
this  importunate  intercepting  of  employees  or  would-be 
employees  is  to  the  place  of  business,  the  greater  the  ob¬ 
struction  and  interference  with  the  business  and  especially 
with  the  property  right  of  access  of  the  employer.” 

Protection  from  annoying  importunity  or  intimidation 
of  numbers  is  the  primary  right  of  employees,  actual  or 
prospective,  the  judge  asserted.  The  number  of  persons  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  stationed  at  each  point  of  ingress  and  egress 
was  limited  to  one,  with  the  right  of  observation,  communi¬ 
cation,  and  persuasion.  However,  the  special  admonition 
was  given  that  their  communication,  arguments,  and  ap¬ 
peals  should  not  be  abusive,  libelous,  or  threatening,  and 
that  they  should  not  approach  individuals  together,  but 
singly,  and  should  not,  in  their  single  efforts  at  communi¬ 
cation  or  persuasion,  obstruct  an  unwilling  listener  by  im¬ 
portunate  following  or  dogging  his  steps.1 

Union  rules  have  been  devised  to  keep  the  conduct  of 
patrols  within  the  limits  defined  by  laws  and  court  decisions. 
Also,  the  effort  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  law  may  lead  to  a 
revision  of  old  tactics.  In  one  instance  the  limitation  placed 
upon  the  number  of  pickets  on  duty  at  the  entrance  to  the 
work  place  was  circumvented  by  a  frequent  change  of  the 
patrol,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  strikers  who  were 
simultaneously  in  the  vicinity  of  the  firm.2  Also  new  devices 
which  are  relatively  immune  to  court  injunctions  may  be 
invented.  Prayer,  as  a  form  of  address  to  the  strike  breaker, 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XIV, 
190-93. 

3  The  Christian  Century,  August  5,  1926,  p.  977. 
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is  a  method  of  appeal  devoid  of  hostile  connotation  and  may 
not  arouse  the  animosities  often  associated  with  picketing. 
Furthermore,  the  exercise  of  religious  practices,  being  in  a 
measure  inviolable,  cannot  be  summarily  denied,  even  if  the 
object  is  to  influence  individual  behavior. 

Down  in  the  southwest,  the  coal  operators  began  to  put  an  end 
to  the  union  agreement  in  their  mines,  and  since  then  a  strike  has  been 

in  progress  there . The  operators  imagined  they  could  soon 

bring  the  men  to  their  terms,  but  when  their  propaganda  of  “reduced 
wages  will  bring  steadier  work”  failed,  they  imported  workmen,  Mexi¬ 
can  and  other  nationalities,  employed  armed  guards,  and  blew  their 

mine  whistles  with  greater  frequency  than  in  a  long  time . Most 

of  the  strikers  remained  unmoved  by  threats  or  promises,  but  some 
broke  ranks  and  returned  to  work. 

There  followed  none  of  the  strife  that  usually  accompanies  such 
strikes.  There  was  no  hurling  of  the  epithet  “scab.”  Carrying  their 
Bibles  and  hymn  books,  the  strikers  gathered  near  the  mine  for  prayer 
meetings.  Every  evening  when  the  “unfaithful”  came  up  from  the 
pit,  they  would  be  greeted  with  singing  and  praying.  While  they  were 
in  the  wash-house  changing  clothes  and  bathing,  the  words  of  the 
prayers  would  reach  their  ears: 

“Oh,  Lord,  we  want  these  brothers  of  ours  to  realize  what  they 
are  doing,  that  they  are  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  little 
children;  to  realize,  Oh  Lord,  that  God’s  people  must  stand  together 
in  resistance  to  the  Devil.  We  know,  Heavenly  Father,  that  these  men 
are  not  wicked  at  heart.  They  are  misled.  They  are  being  deceived 
by  evil  men  who  for  Mammon’s  sake  would  have  them  betray  their 
brothers.” 

And  then  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  hymn.  And  then  the  ordeal  of 
passing  the  line  of  praying  pickets  and  hearing  the  entreaties  on  behalf 
of  certain  individuals. 

“God  bless  your  soul,  Jim  Hedgepeth!” 

“May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you,  Bill  Simmons!” 

“God  forgive  you,  Tony  Maroni!” 

The  next  morning  the  evangelists  would  be  on  hand  again,  this 
time  to  pray  that  no  harm  should  come  to  these  men  while  down  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth. 
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“Oh  Lord,  hold  back  the  rock  that  hangs  over  their  heads!  Spare 
these  men,  we  pray  Thee,  until  this  awful  sin  is  washed  away.  Be  in 
their  hearts  today,  Oh  Lord,  and  reveal  to  them  the  light.  Guide 
them  in  the  path  of  righteousness!” 

Men  and  women,  whites  and  Negroes,  Italian  and  “hunkies,”  all 
joined  in  the  services.  The  Catholic  strikers  called  it  Protestant  Mass! 

It  was  too  much  for  many  of  these  God-fearing  Americans  and 
they  began  coming  back  to  the  fold.  The  coal  companies  were  desper¬ 
ate.  This  was  in  Oklahoma.  They  turned  to  Governor  Trapp,  always 
ready  to  co-operate  where  business  interests  are  at  stake.  They  would 
ask  the  governor  to  quell — to  quell  what?  All  was  peaceful.  But  they 
would  have  to  ask  for  troops  anyway.  Troops  would  awe  these 
fanatics. 

The  coming  of  the  troops  was  greeted  with  appropriate  songs  and 
prayer.  It  became  quite  a  nuisance  for  the  soldiers  to  be  continually 
removing  their  hats  in  salute  to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

When  the  praying  pickets  were  unawed  by  the  state’s  display  of 
force,  the  best  minds  of  the  coal  companies  again  took  counsel  to  seek 
some  other  redress  against  this  outrage . 

They  applied  for  an  injunction.  An  injunction  against  praying! 
After  much  legal  battling  on  both  sides  the  judge  gave  his  decision, 
supported  by  Bible  quotation.  He  reduced  the  number  of  pickets  to 
four,  one  man  and  three  women,  but  he  did  not  enjoin  the  praying;  he 
stipulated  that  the  prayers  were  to  be  specifically  directed  toward 
the  companies’  employees!  As  one  of  the  strikers  remarked,  “We’ve 
got  to  pray  for  them  now.  The  judge  ordered  it.”1 

Invocation  of  fraternal  sympathies  causes  the  scab  to 
look  upon  his  conduct  in  the  light  of  the  sentiments  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  religious  phrases.  He  regards  himself  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  “entreating”  for  his  welfare.  The 
effectiveness  of  such  appeals,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
meaning  which  they  have  for  the  scab.  This  meaning,  in 
turn,  is  based  upon  personal  experiences  and  group  tradi¬ 
tions.  When  verbal  gestures  have  common  meaning  for  the 
participants,  control  may  be  exercised  through  entreaty, 

1  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Journal,  XXI,  No.  4,  31. 
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rather  than  through  threats  and  violence.  Not  only  prayers 
(which  utter  the  strikers’  sentiments),  but  also  requests 
(which  assume  the  existence  of  an  obligation)  and  ostracism 
(which  cuts  off  the  scab  from  his  fellows  and  makes  him  a 
symbol  of  hatred)  are  forms  of  control  belonging  to  the  inti¬ 
mate  (that  is,  the  primary)  and  solidary  group. 

Formal  boycott  of  the  nonconformer  is  an  extension  of 
social  ostracism.1  The  tendency  to  avoid  or  to  repulse  the 
object  of  contempt  is  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  economic 
penalties  and  official  decrees  of  banishment  from  the  union. 

....  Plans  are  laid  and  discussed  for  this  or  that  move  to  further 
the  boycott  of  tradespeople  and  others  who  serve  strike  breakers  and 
ostracise  the  strike  breakers  themselves . Proprietors  of  board¬ 

ing  houses  have  been  visited  and  sometimes  have  been  prevailed  on 
not  to  rent  rooms  to  strike  breakers  or  take  them  as  boarders.  Grocery 
men  and  other  business  men  have  been  requested  not  to  sell  goods  to 
them.  In  Cumberland  the  strikers  have  a  housing  committee  to  help 
landlords  and  proprietors  of  rooming-houses  to  get  tenants  and  to 

persuade  them  not  to  rent  to  the  strike  breakers . The  result  has 

been,  not  an  effective  boycott,  but  a  demonstration  to  the  community 
and  the  strike  breakers  of  the  intense  feeling  held  by  the  strikers.2 

A  member  of  the  iron  molders’  union  was  expelled  in 
1866  for  refusing  to  strike,  and  a  rule  was  passed  in  1876  to 
expel  all  members  who  worked  during  a  strike  carried  on  by 
their  local  organization.3  During  a  Kansas  miners’  strike, 
“Guffy,  an  American-born  miner,  decided  not  to  go  out,  but 
worked  on,  joining  in  with  the  volunteers  who  were  running 
the  state  operations.  His  union  suspended  him  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  and  then  threatened  his  landlady  and  his  grocery  - 

1  See  chap.  ix. 

2  The  Enginemen’s  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  (Davie 
Press,  1927),  pp.  85-86. 

3  G.  M.  Janes,  The  Control  of  Strikes  in  American  Trade  Unions  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1916),  pp.  79-80. 
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man  with  boycott  in  case  they  did  not  put  Guffy  on  the  black 
list.”1  Such  a  personal  boycott  by  fellow- workers,  in  the 
language  of  one  observer,  “is  capable  of  making  life  a  living 
hell  for  the  victim.”2  The  ostracism,  when  extended  beyond 
the  locality  and  the  interval  of  the  strike,  becomes  a  phase 
of  the  permanent  conflict  against  the  non-unionist  and  the 
“open  shop.”3 

The  conflict  with  the  nonconformer  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  maintaining  esprit  de  corps.  The  acts  directed  against 
him  (for  example,  in  picketing)  have  more  influence  upon 
the  strikers  than  upon  the  scab  and  the  employer.  The  very 
antagonism  which  these  efforts  provide  helps  to  maintain 
the  conflict  and  to  lessen  desertions.  The  punishment  of 
the  nonconformer  is  a  warning  to  those  who  are  still  in  the 
group.  The  common  hatred  for  the  outsider  emphasizes  the 
responsiveness  to  those  within.4  Although  the  conflict  of 
interests  between  workmen  is  a  permanent  element  in  the 
balance  of  industrial  forces,  the  persistent  expressions  of 
disapproval  by  strikers  cause  the  growth  of  assumptions 

1  Henry  J.  Allen,  Party  of  the  Third  Part  (Harper  and  Brothers,  1921), 
p.  60. 

2  G.  Schwittau,  Die  Formen  des  Wirtschaftlichen  Kampfes  (Berlin:  Julius 
Springer,  1912),  p.  112. 

3  “They  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  come  to  the  body,  I  was  liable  to  be 
scabbed;  ....  Their  meaning  was  that  if  I  did  not  join  the  body,  no  man 
would  sit  upon  the  seat  where  I  worked;  that  they  would  neither  board  nor 
work  where  I  was  unless  I  joined;  nor  would  they  work  at  all  for  the  same 
employer  .  .  .  .”  (John  R.  Commons,  et  at.,  Documentary  History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Industrial  Society  [Cleveland:  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  1910],  III,  73-81). 

4  “At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  once  defeated  union  was  strong  enough 
to  enforce  its  demands  for  a  union  shop,  and  ....  no  obstacle  to  harmoni¬ 
ous  relations  with  the  union  remained  but  the  refusal  of  the  trade  unionists 

to  receive  as  one  of  their  members  the  old  crippled  employee . The 

union  men  would  not  receive  a  ‘traitor’  .  .  .  .”  (Jane  Addams,  Twenty 
Years  at  Hull-House  [Macmillan  Co.,  1917],  P-  59)- 
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that  strike  breaking  is  wrong.  Precedents  are  established  for 
a  working  relationship  between  the  persons  and  groups  con¬ 
cerned.1  The  results  of  conflict  are  thus  crystallized  in  codes 
of  conduct  which  embody  the  understanding  as  to  what  will 
be  expected  and  conceded  in  specific  situations. 

1  “It  is  the  claims  of  others  that  we  feel,  claims  which  disturb  and  haunt 
us  when  they  are  not  granted,  that  eventually  get  the  recognition  and  sanc¬ 
tion  of  society”  (Robert  E.  Park,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXXII, 
836). 


CHAPTER  XI 

TIME  AND  FORM  OF  THE  STRIKE 

The  effort  to  control  the  strike  breaker  is  incidental  to 
the  real  purpose  of  the  stoppage,  which  is  to  bring  pressure 
upon  the  employer.  This  pressure  arises  chiefly  from  the 
dependence  between  the  contestants;  for  despite  their  diver¬ 
gent  interests,  both  rely  upon  the  joint  enterprise.1  Co-opera¬ 
tion  produces  dependence,  and  withholding  co-operation 
provides  each  party  with  a  means  of  coercion  and  of  opposi¬ 
tion  against  the  other. 

The  typical  strike,  therefore,  is  a  trial  of  endurance.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  employer  cannot  starve  his  employees  without 
cutting  into  his  profits.  Production  and  the  lines  of  contact 
with  a  complex  market  must  be  maintained  if  the  enterprise 
is  to  be  carried  on  most  profitably  by  a  rapid  turnover  of 
capital.  The  strike  decreases  production,  interferes  with 
trade  connections,  and  gives  advantages  to  the  competitors 
of  the  employer.  Meanwhile  materials  deteriorate,  and 
fixed  charges,  such  as  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and  salaries 
for  officials,  continue.  These  facts  provide  workers  with  an 
instrument  of  coercion  through  non-participation.  Their  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  employer  likewise  supplies  him  with  a 
means  of  control  over  them.  He  may  either  fill  their  posi¬ 
tions  with  other  workers  or  impose  punitive  conditions  after 
the  conflict  is  ended. 

1  This  dependence  varies  with  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  secure  other 
laborers  and  of  the  wage-earners  to  find  work  elsewhere;  but  ultimately  there 
is  complete  dependence  between  wage-workers  and  promoters,  providing 
that  the  division  of  functions  is  absolute.  Their  interests  are  unlike  (diver¬ 
gent),  but  not  antagonistic:  the  satisfactions  of  one  do  not  exclude  gains 
for  the  other. 
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This  competitive  co-operation,  therefore,  supplies  the 
basis  for  the  tactics  used  by  both  parties.  Each  maneuvers 
for  a  favorable  position  as  regards  the  time  and  form  of  the 
conflict  and  devises  methods  of  control  over  the  other.1  The 
stratagems  surrounding  the  beginning  of  the  ordered  strike 
concern  the  time  and  manner  of  calling  the  stoppage,  the 
plan  of  organization,  and  the  scope  of  the  suspension. 

The  time  of  calling  the  strike  is  gauged  by  strategists 
with  reference  to  market  conditions,  and  to  the  seasonal 
factors  which  may  affect  the  morale  of  the  strikers.  Suspen¬ 
sions  during  a  period  of  active  market  are  more  injurious  to 
the  employer  than  those  which  come  in  the  slack  season, 
when  a  shutdown  may  be  positively  advantageous  to  him. 
The  greater  likelihood  of  success  in  coercing  the  employer 
during  a  time  of  rising  market  is  shown  by  the  computations 
made  by  Weyforth.  The  correlation  of  strikes  with  market 
conditions  as  shown  by  the  production  of  pig  iron,  leads  this 
writer  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  clear  tendency  for 
the  ratio  of  successful  strikes  to  vary  directly  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  business  activity.2  Brisk  demands  and  rising 
prices  favor  the  strikers  because  under  these  circumstances 
the  employer  is  more  willing  to  advance  wages  than  at  other 
periods.  His  desire  to  share  in  the  profitable  orders  is  a 
strong  inducement  to  yield,  at  least  temporarily,  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  employees,  although  if  he  does  submit,  he  may 
later  try  to  force  a  reversal  of  the  terms  granted  under  com¬ 
pulsion. 

Other  factors  also  favor  the  strikers  during  periods  of 
active  market.  At  these  times  capital  can  be  turned  most 

1  See  chap.  xii. 

2  William  O.  Weyforth,  The  Organizability  of  Labor  (Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press,  1917),  p.  250. 
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rapidly,  wherefore  interference  with  production  affects  prof¬ 
its  and  may  forfeit  the  market  to  competitors.  Moreover, 
when  work  is  abundant  potential  strike  breakers  are  less 
numerous.  This  is  also  a  time  when  strike  funds  are  most 
readily  obtainable,  and  when  workmen  feel  the  effect  of 
wages  lagging  behind  the  rising  prices  of  food  and  other 
commodities.  Strike  waves,  therefore,  come  in  the  rising 
phase  of  the  economic  cycle,  not  only  because  laborers  are 
relatively  prosperous  then,  but  because  the  time  is  strategi¬ 
cally  favorable. 

In  times  of  depression,  when  trade  is  shrinking  and  the  field  of 
employment  contracting,  there  is  little  chance  of  effective  aggression 
on  the  part  of  trade  organizations,  still  less  of  a  successful  strike. 
The  dock  strike  would  have  been  impossible  two  or  three  years  ago, 
for  the  same  reason  that  made  the  sack  of  South  Audley  Street  possi¬ 
ble.  All  the  organizing  and  all  the  oratory  in  the  world  would  have 
failed  to  win  terms  from  the  dock  directors  at  a  time  when  the  markets 
were  stagnant,  factories  were  being  closed  or  working  short  time,  and 
an  increasing  fringe  of  starving  unemployed  gave  an  excuse  for  the 
ill-directed  charity  of  the  wealthy  and  the  [harangues  of  the]  Socialist 
spouter.1 

The  coincidence  of  strikes  with  active  markets  has  long 
been  observed.  One  writer,  after  reviewing  a  half-century  of 
strikes,  concludes:  “We  do  not  affirm  that  strikes  are  al¬ 
ways  coincident  with  prosperous  trade,  but  their  occurrence 
in  any  trade  affords  a  strong  presumption,  approaching  al¬ 
most  to  certainty,  that  it  is  in  a  well-to-do  and  thriving 
condition.”2  The  connections  are  not  as  simple  as  might  be 
supposed  from  this  statement,  although  significant  correla¬ 
tions  are  disclosed  by  statistical  computations.  From  a 

1  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers’  Strike 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  p.  41. 

aJ.  Ward,  Workmen  and  Wages  (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1868),  p.  244. 
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study  of  strikes  in  relation  to  the  longer  secular  trends  and 
the  short-run  cyclical  movements  of  business  conditions, 
Hansen  concludes:  “(i)  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  number 
of  strikes  will  correlate  inversely  with  the  business  cycle 
when  the  secular  trend  is  downward;  (2)  that  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  number  of  strikes  will  correlate  directly  with  the 
business  cycle  when  the  secular  trend  of  prices  is  upward.”1 

While  the  rising  market  is  punctured  by  aggressive  ef¬ 
forts  to  better  conditions,  the  period  of  decline  is  likely  to  be 
marked  by  defensive  conflicts  to  preserve  the  existing  terms, 
“especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  downward  swing  of 

production  and  prices . It  is  significant  that  even  strikes 

ostensibly  for  an  increase  of  wages  are  really  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  reduction,  and  are  undertaken,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  in  the  hope  that  through  arbitration  or  compromise 
a  somewhat  smaller  reduction  will  be  suffered.”2 

Market  conditions  differ  in  consequence  of  seasons,  fash¬ 
ions,  and  other  factors  which  may  be  peculiar  to  each  in¬ 
dustry.  Also,  individual  firms  may  have  crucial  fluctuations 
in  the  volume  of  business.  The  strategic  moment  for  a  trade 
dispute,  therefore,  varies  for  different  establishments  and 
industries.  In  those  supplying  services  or  commodities  to 
the  consumer  continuously  or  at  very  short  intervals  and 
during  short  seasons  of  rush  orders  (such  as  baking,  print¬ 
ing,  and  transportation)  the  condition  of  the  market-demand 
causes  employers  to  be  unusually  sensitive  to  stoppages. 
The  great  strike  of  the  men’s  garment  industry  of  New  York 
in  1913  “was  called  to  take  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  it  being  believed  that  the  business  would  be  hardest 

1  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  “Cycles  of  Strikes,”  American  Economic  Review, 
XI  (1921),  617-21. 

“Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  Waste  in  Industry  (1921), 
P-  3°S- 
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hit  at  this  period.”1  Since  the  eighties,  stoppages  have  oc¬ 
curred  among  American  garment  workers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  and  at  other  “occasions  during  the  season  when 
new  styles  were  introduced.”2  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  journeyman  hatters  took  care  to  “turn 
out”  during  the  spring,  when  customers  wanted  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  hats.3  The  Dublin  unions  under  Larkin  assailed 
their  employers  “at  the  very  worst  moment  for  their  busi¬ 
ness — at  Christmas  or  some  other  period  of  stress  and  strain, 
when  stoppage  meant  ruin  for  the  firm.”4  They  delivered 
one  of  their  coups  at  the  time  of  the  Horse  Show  Week, 
Dublin’s  great  social  event. 

Strikes  in  industries  catering  to  demands  of  “conspicuous 
consumption”  and  fashion  are  conceded  special  notice  by 
tacticians.  An  example  of  this  type  is  the  Paterson  strike 
of  1913.  In  speaking  of  it,  one  of  the  leaders  reported: 

We  had  the  difficulty  that  silk  is  not  an  actual  necessity . 

We  had  the  condition  in  Paterson,  however,  that  this  was  the  best 
silk  year  in  about  thirty  years. 

Silk  being  stylish  meant  that  the  employers  were  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity.  And  the  fact  that  there 
were  over  three  hundred  of  them  gave  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  some  of  them  were  very  small,  they  had  greater  liabilities 
and  not  very  much  reserve  capital.  Therefore  we  were  sort  of  playing 
a  game  between  how  much  they  could  get  done  in  Pennsylvania, 
balanced  against  the  demand  for  silk  and  the  fear  of  bankruptcy. 
We  had  no  means  of  telling  that,  except  by  guess  work.5 

1  Harry  Best,  The  Men’s  Garment  Industry  of  New  York  and  the  Strike  of 
IQ13  (New  York:  University  Settlement  Society,  1914),  p.  16. 

2  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
p.  42. 

3  J.  Ward,  Workmen  and  Wages ,  p.  243. 

'•Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914), 
pp.  98,  115. 

s  From  an  unpublished  speech  by  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn. 
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The  influence  of  experience  is  perceptible  in  union  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  time  of  strikes.  Masons  and  brick¬ 
layers  passed  a  resolution  in  1871  to  the  effect  that  “no  aid 
should  be  given  by  the  national  union  to  any  local  union 
striking  between  the  fifteenth  of  November  and  the  fifteenth 

of  March . The  carpenters  and  joiners,  likewise,  provided 

in  1890  that  no  general  strike  should  be  sanctioned  from 
November  to  April  1.  One  of  the  general  officers  declared 
at  the  i860  convention  that  no  greater  danger  confronted 
the  organization  than  unSanctioned  strikes  begun  too  early 
in  the  season.  Carpenters  cannot  and  should  not  strike  at 
the  same  time  as  bricklayers.”  The  same  tactical  consider¬ 
ation  lies  back  of  the  cigar  makers’  constitutional  provision 
for  an  annual  truce.  “The  sheet-metal  workers  passed  a  rule 
in  1891  that,  except  in  the  case  of  extreme  provocations,  no 
strike  should  be  declared  between  the  first  of  January  and 
the  first  day  of  June  of  any  year.”  Various  other  trades, 
likewise,  place  time  restrictions  on  strikes  by  their  locals.1 

Regulations  as  to  the  time  for  beginning  strikes  have 
reference,  not  only  to  the  market  conditions,  but  also  to  the 
direct  effect  which  the  season  of  the  year  has  upon  the 
strikers.  Food  and  shelter  requirements  are  less  in  the  milder 
seasons,  and  the  chances  for  success  are  correspondingly 
greater.  Accordingly,  a  seasonal  concentration  of  American 
strikes  is  shown  by  the  statistical  summaries  of  industrial 
disputes  given  in  current  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  A  similar  distribution  of  European  strikes  is  also 
noted.  Although  this  is  partly  a  response  to  the  May  1 
Labor  agitation,  it  is  chiefly  a  result  of  stratagem. 

In  general,  ordered  suspensions  are  more  favorably  timed 

1  G.  M.  Janes,  The  Control  of  Strikes  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Press, 
19x6),  p.  45. 
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than  are  spontaneous  and  non-union  strikes.  For  example, 
the  non-union  stoppages  which  occurred  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  nineties  showed  no  such  conformity  to  business 
conditions  as  did  union  strikes.  During  this  period  the  latter 
decreased  much,  more  rapidly  than  the  fall  in  commodity 
prices,  and  rose  much  more  regularly  than  the  index  of  prices 
when  conditions  improved  afterward.  Untimely  strikes 
must  be  ascribed  to  faulty  traditions,  to  the  leader’s  lack  of 
insight,  his  failure  to  mobilize  the  workers  at  the  most  favor¬ 
able  moment,  or  his  inability  to  restrain  them  at  the  un¬ 
favorable  period  when  provocations  are  greatest  and  per¬ 
chance  are  staged  by  the  employer  in  order  to  precipitate 
the  conflict. 

The  employer,  also,  attempts  to  regulate  the  time  of  in¬ 
dustrial  conflicts  in  accordance  with  his  own  interests.  The 
conditions  which  favor  him  are  sluggish  demands  for  his 
wares,  absence  of  perishable  materials,  surplus  stock  of 
finished  goods,  general  unemployment,  weak  unions,  and 
lack  of  strike  support.  He  may  prefer  a  strike  to  a  shut¬ 
down,  as  a  means  either  of  reducing  wages  and  other  costs, 
or  of  breaking  up  the  union.  He  may  force  the  issue  by 
demanding  reductions  in  working  conditions,  or  he  may  use 
trickery  (strategy)  to  cause  the  workmen  to  take  the  initi¬ 
ative.  In  one  instance  company  officials  caused  a  telegram 
of  the  union  leader  to  be  delayed,  thereby  precipitating  a 
strike.1 

Employers  in  the  mining  industry  have  at  times  “either 
refused  to  make  agreements  in  order  to  bring  about  stop¬ 
pages  of  production  or  have  been  willing  to  prolong  stop- 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  Labor  Troubles  in  the  An¬ 
thracite  Regions  of  Pennsylvania ,  1877—78  (50th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Doc. 
4147),  VII,  CXII. 
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pages.  Their  tactics  in  regard  to  stoppages  have  enabled 
them  to  dispose  of  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  and  to  raise 
prices.”1  They  want  labor  agreements  to  expire  at  times  that 
are  most  advantageous  to  them.  In  the  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  for  example,  they  want  to  make  labor  contracts  in 
the  spring,  while  the  union  wants  to  make  them  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  operators  claim  that  this  concession  would  place 
them  and  the  “public  at  the  mercy”  of  the  union.2  But  the 
reason  for  their  preference  of  the  earlier  season  is  that  a  coal 
strike  in  the  spring  and  summer  is  relatively  harmless. 

Not  only  the  time,  but  also  the  method,  of  beginning  the 
strike  is  tactically  important.  In  this  connection  leaders  take 
into  consideration  various  questions,  such  as  the  following: 
Should  opportunity  be  given  the  employer  for  a  compromise 
before  a  strike  is  begun?  Should  offered  compromises  be 
accepted,  or  would  larger  concessions  be  forced  by  calling  a 
suspension?  Should  preparation  be  made  secretly  or  openly? 
The  strength  and  discipline  of  the  union  are  matters  of 
primary  importance  in  deciding  these  questions,  although 
other  factors,  such  as  the  attitudes  of  the  public,  also  enter 
into  the  decision. 

Demands  are  usually  presented  in  advance.  Exceptions 
to  this  practice  exist  in  all  spontaneous,  and  even  in  some 
ordered,  suspensions,  when  strategy  requires  secrecy.  The 
Dublin  factory  workers  under  Larkin  abruptly  left  their 
employment  at  a  given  signal,  and  the  tramway  workers 
planned  a  surprise  strike  at  the  hour  of  heavy  traffic.3  In 

1  Arthur  E.  Suffern,  The  Coal  Miners'  Struggle  for  Industrial  Status 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1926),  p.  429. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  60,  99. 

3  Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914), 
pp.  99,  1 13. 
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a  recent  miners’  strike  a  committee  from  a  mine  called  on  a 
union  organizer,  telling  him,  “  ‘If  you’ll  come  over  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  they’ll  come  out !’  [The  organizer]  told  them  how  to  fool 
the  guards :  to  appear  at  work  the  next  morning,  as  usual,  all 
go  underground,  and  then  at  ten  o’clock  all  come  out  and 
the  organizers  would  be  waiting.”1 

The  strategic  value  of  secrecy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
averts  a  counter-move,  such  as  discharge  and  intimidation. 
Plans  for  a  strike  against  an  eastern  railway  in  1877  were 
canceled  because  the  “plot”  had  been  discovered  by  the 
road  officials.  Prior  to  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894  a  com¬ 
mittee  met,  and  after  an  all  night’s  session,  decided  that  a 
surprise  stoppage  should  take  place  upon  the  second  day 
following  the  meeting.  When  the  committee  surmised  that 
the  company  officials  were  aware  of  the  arrangements  and 
were  secretly  planning  an  instant  lockout,  word  was  passed, 
and  the  men  left  the  shop  at  once,  “rather  than  have  a 
lockout.”2 

In  most  strikes,  however,  the  advantages  of  secrecy 
are  only  temporary  and  are  outweighed  by  other  consider¬ 
ations.  Covert  preparation,  therefore,  belongs  largely  to 
immature  and  weak  unions  or  to  amateurish  technique.  It  is 
used  by  the  skilled  leader  only  when  the  union  is  too  frail  to 
protect  itself  against  the  employer  while  openly  preparing 
to  attack  him.  When  not  under  such  disadvantages,  the 
tactician  conducts  the  preliminary  negotiations  openly,  so 
as  to  place  the  workers  in  a  favorable  diplomatic  position  by 
making  the  opponent  appear  to  be  the  aggressor. 

1  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1924),  p.  21.  For  other  examples  of  secrecy  in  calling  strikes,  see  Louis 
Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924),  p.  181. 

3  William  Carwardine,  The  Pullman  Strike  (Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr 
&  Co.,  1894),  p.  37. 
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The  form  of  organization  is  important  in  preparing  for  a 
conflict.  Wage-workers  seek  to  match  or  exceed  the  degree 
of  integration  among  employers.  “We  organize  on  the  same 
plan  as  you  do,  and  we’ve  got  you”  is  a  succinct  statement 
of  this  motive.1  The  increased  organization  by  one  party  is 
a  stimulus  to  the  other  to  equal  or  excel  it,  thereby  drawing 
larger  alliances  and  forces  into  the  issue  when  conflict  is 
initiated  at  any  point.  This  effort  by  each  to  outmaneuver 
the  other  in  the  scope  of  organization  has  caused  the  union 
structure  to  develop  somewhat  parallel  with  industrial  con¬ 
solidation:  “The  late  seventies  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
drift  of  our  population  toward  industrial  centers  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  development  of  industrialism  in  the  United 
States.  Organization  of  markets  was  extending  from  a  local 
to  a  national  scale.  Employers  were  banding  together  to 
promote  their  mutual  interests.  Larger-scale  production 
necessitated  larger  capital,  which,  in  turn,  made  for  central¬ 
ized  financial  control.  Industrial  development  is  generally 
reflected  in  labor  organizations.”2 

With  regard  to  ease  of  federation,  employers  have  the 
advantage.  The  concentration  of  control  by  them  or  by 
their  salaried  executives  gives  centralization,  efficiency,  and 
close  co-ordination.  Other  factors,  such  as  the  security  of 
their  livelihood,  absence  of  personal  sacrifices,  and  ease  of 
combining  capital,  make  the  task  of  integration  much  sim¬ 
pler  for  them.  However,  they  do  not  always  take  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  expanding  the  scope  of  federation.  Unions  are  just 
as  frequently  the  aggressors  in  enlarging  “concerted  move¬ 
ments.” 

1  Paul  F.  Brissenden,  The  I.  W.  W.:  A  Study  in  American  Syndicalism 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1924),  p.  206. 

3  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1925),  I,  2x7-18. 
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Along  with  the  expansion  of  organization,  new  policies  in 
strike  management  have  developed.  A  large  part  of  the 
conflict  between  employers  and  unions  has  come  to  center 
around  the  effort  to  limit  or  undercut  the  strength  of  the 
opposing  organization.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  em¬ 
ployers  frequently  oppose  bargaining  with  a  general  union. 
For  example,  in  the  British  coal  strike  of  1926  the  owners 
publicly  declared  that  they  would  never  again  meet  the  gen¬ 
eral  union  representatives  or  submit  to  national  agreements, 
and  would  insist  on  district  settlements.1  In  the  American 
mining  industry,  also,  “Many  employers  have  sought  to  use 
factionalism  within  the  union  to  break  it  up  or  lessen  its 
power.  They  have  tried  to  play  off  one  district  of  the  union 
against  another.”2 

The  union,  on  its  part,  has  pitted  the  operators  in  one 
district  against  those  of  another  in  order  to  gain  concessions 
in  wages  and  working  conditions.  During  the  coal  strikes  of 
1902  and  1926  it  played  the  anthracite  against  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  industry.  In  attempting  to  pit  employers  against  each 
other  the  union  may  offer  one  of  them  immunity  against 
stoppages  in  return  for  concessions.  The  competing  firms 
are  then  threatened  with  a  loss  of  their  market  through 
strikes  unless  like  terms  are  conceded.  In  a  similar  way, 
during  a  deadlock,  one  employer  may  be  separated  from  the 
others  and  induced  to  sign  an  agreement,  thereby  breaking 
the  whole  resistance  of  the  employers’  association. 

The  plan  of  the  strike,  the  last  of  the  tactical  questions 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  match  the  employer’s  strength, 

1  A.  J.  Cook,  The  Nine  Days  (Co-operative  Printing  Society,  1926), 

P-  5- 

3  Arthur  E.  Suffem,  The  Cod  Miners’  Struggle  for  Industrid  Stdus 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1926),  p.  429. 
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refers  to  the  manner  of  calling  out  the  workers.  This  may 
be  either  “detailed”  or  en  masse,  in  varying  degrees. 

The  strike  en  masse  is  the  more  usual  form  of  initiation. 
This  is  an  abrupt  suspension  by  all  the  workers  concerned 
in  the  dispute.  It  is  the  natural  form  of  mobilization  within 
a  group  where  the  members  are  in  close  communication.  It 
also  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  sudden  show  of 
strength  and  of  forestalling  counter-maneuvers  by  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

The  “strike  in  detail,1’  in  the  simplest  form,  was  used  by 
a  few  English  craft  unions  during  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  No  formal  or  concerted  walkout  was  or¬ 
dered,  but  the  workmen  quit  individually  until  the  em¬ 
ployer  was  compelled  to  inquire  about  the  grievances  and 
brought  to  observe  the  terms  demanded.  The  flint  glass 
makers  in  1854  abolished  the  strike  allowance  and  adopted 
the  plan  of  withdrawing  the  workmen  “one  by  one,  situ¬ 
ations  being  found  for  them  elsewhere.”1  “As  man  after  man 
leaves,  ....  then  it  is  that  the  proud  and  haughty  spirit  of 
the  oppressor  is  brought  down  and  he  feels  the  power  he 
cannot  see.”2 

At  the  present  time  the  term  “detailed  strike”  is  applied 
to  any  piecemeal  stoppage  of  those  engaged  in  the  dispute. 
A  general  attack  upon  a  powerful  opponent  is  avoided,  and 
instead  the  “Napoleonic  tactics”  of  concentrating  forces 
upon  isolated  points  is  used — “attacking  one  firm  after 
another  and  beating  the  masters  in  detail.  In  this  way,  if 
not  met  by  energetic  counter-organization,  [the  unions]  are 

1  Arthur  Paterson,  The  Weapon  of  the  Strike  (London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1922),  p.  138. 

2  Flint  Glass  Makers'  Magazine,  July,  1850,  quoted  by  Sidney  and  Bea¬ 
trice  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897),  I,  169. 
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enabled,  not  only  to  control  the  trade  and  command  their 
own  terms,  but  absolutely  to  make  the  masters  contribute 
the  funds  for  their  own  subjugation.  While  one  firm  in  a 
trade  or  district  is  stopped,  the  others  are  temporarily  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  on  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
supporting  the  strike.”  Each  employer,  in  turn,  is  subjected 
to  a  like  process  of  coercion.1 

The  cigar-makers’  union,  with  which  Samuel  Gompers 
was  identified,  used  the  detailed  strike  in  1886.  “Our 
strategy,”  he  relates,  “was  to  concentrate  our  efforts  by 
calling  a  strike  in  one  shop  at  a  time.”2  The  following  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  Belgian  political  strike  and  a  New  York  clothing 
workers’  strike,  as  recorded  by  union  chroniclers,  illustrate 
the  tactical  maneuvers  used  in  applying  the  “strike  in  de¬ 
tail.” 

First  the  miners  quit  work;  then  the  metal  workers;  then  the 
glass  blowers;  then  the  dockers,  etc.,  until  in  a  week,  500,000  laborers 
were  idle.  This  method  was  purposely  adopted  in  order  to  give  a 
momentum  to  the  movement,  and  so  encourage  the  hesitating  to  join 
and  prevent  the  discouraged  from  deserting.3 

In  accordance  with  a  carefully  prepared  plan  ....  the  com¬ 
mand  to  march  forward  was  issued  to  but  one  division  at  a  time. 
By  that  policy  we  not  only  demonstrated  our  power  most  convincing¬ 
ly,  but  we  also  conserved  our  energies,  securing  the  greatest  results  by 
the  least  expenditure  of  effort.  Ten  thousand  pants-makers  were  the 

first  division  to  take  the  field . Five  thousand  vest-makers  and 

six  thousand  knee-pants-makers  followed . On  the  third  day, 

our  largest  division,  the  coat-makers,  were  called  to  the  colors.4 

1  James  Stirling,  Unionism  (Glasgow:  James  Maclehose,  1869),  pp. 
15-16. 

2  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1925),  I,  241,  242. 

3  The  Independent,  LXXIV,  1037. 

4  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Documentary  History 
(1914-16),  p.  136. 
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Industrial  disputes  may  expand  in  a  way  resembling  the 
tactical  detailed  suspension,  as  the  result,  not  of  stratagem 
devised  in  advance,  but  of  the  natural  tendency  for  a  con¬ 
flict  to  expand.  This  tendency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
party  seeks  to  control  the  evolving  situation  created  by  the 
other’s  acts.  As  each  tries  to  outmaneuver  his  opponent, 
wider  resources  are  progressively  drawn  into  the  conflict. 
The  struggle  thus  undergoes  changes  in  form  in  the  succes¬ 
sive  phases  of  its  cycle,  without  altering  the  balance  of  the 
forces  which  are  enlisted.  The  way  in  which  a  simple  dis¬ 
pute  may  grow  to  unforeseen  proportions  is  shown  in  the 
appended  example. 

In  May,  1890,  two  cloak  manufacturers  discharged  a  number  of 
workmen  who  were  “supposed  to  be  very  active  members  of  the 
union.”  The  workers  in  one  shop  left  work  out  of  sympathy  for  the 
discharged  men.  The  firm  then  locked  out  all  its  workers,  and  other 
firms  did  likewise,  thereby  involving  two  thousand  employees.  The 
cutters  in  one  company  next  joined  the  strike.  By  way  of  retaliation 
other  manufacturers  locked  out  their  own  cutters.  To  counter  this 
move,  the  workers  obtained  the  support  of  the  contractors  (middle¬ 
men  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  laborers)  and  sought  indict¬ 
ments  against  the  employers’  association  for  conspiring  to  prevent 
members  of  the  union  from  practicing  their  trade.  The  manufacturers 
then  made  the  lockout  general — employees  being  discharged  and  noti¬ 
fied  that  they  would  not  be  re-employed  unless  they  gave  up  member¬ 
ship  in  all  labor  organizations.  In  reply  to  the  lockout,  the  union  de¬ 
clared  strikes  in  one  shop  after  another.  The  struggle  thus  assumed 
a  mixed  character  of  a  lockout  strike.1 

In  the  sequences  of  defenses  and  thrusts  each  tries  to  use 
the  evolving  situation  against  his  opponent  and  for  his  own 
advantage.  Even  a  general  lockout  may  be  so  utilized  by 
the  strikers.  This  stratagem  is  seen  in  the  next  document. 

1  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
pp.  48-49- 
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The  blow  by  which  the  employers  meant  to  crush  the  union 
actually  aids  in  unifying  it  and  relieves  it  from  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  calling  the  generalized  stoppage.  The  union  is 
thus  enabled  to  bring  the  pressure  of  the  whole  trade  to  bear 
against  the  employers  first  involved  in  a  small  dispute,  and 
to  win  a  strategic  and  practical  victory. 

When  Levy  Brothers  informed  us  that  unless  their  shop  was 
manned  the  Manufacturers’  Association  would  enforce  a  lockout  in 
all  sixteen  factories  it  generated  a  thought  in  my  mind  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  lockout,  instead  of  being  a  club  over  our  heads,  was  an 
instrument  which  we  could  use  to  our  own  advantage.  If  the  work¬ 
men  were  to  strike,  we  would  have  a  repetition  of  the  suffering  of  the 
1877  lockout.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  employers  declared  a  lockout, 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  our  efforts  on  Levy  Brothers  was  all 
that  was  required  of  us — the  other  factories  were  closed  against  our 
people  and  the  employers  helped  to  make  a  general  strike  effective. 

....  The  workmen  flocked  into  the  union . We  held  a  great 

parade  in  which  practically  all  cigar-makers  of  New  York  participated. 
The  demonstration  proved  to  the  manufacturers  that  the  cigar-makers 
were  again  united  under  our  leadership.  They  withdrew  their  wage 
reductions,  and  we  came  to  an  agreement,  settling  the  strike  within 
two  weeks.1 

“Generalizing”  the  dispute,  under  some  conditions,  in¬ 
creases  the  pressure  and  improves  the  “bargaining”  power. 
Therefore  “concerted  movements”  are  encouraged  by  unions 
in  all  those  crafts  which  by  their  nature  give  advantages  to 
this  type  of  stoppage.  Examples  are  mining,  building, 
transportation,  and  other  integrated  industries.  However, 
since  the  form  of  the  strike  must  be  adapted  to  the  industry, 
marked  differences  are  shown  in  various  crafts.2 

Discovery  that  the  strike  plan  may  be  adapted  to  the  in- 

1  Adapted  from  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1925),  I,  246-48. 

2  Federated  American  Engineering  Society,  Waste  in  Industry  (1921), 
pp.  306-7. 
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dustrial  situation  came  as  the  result  of  bitter  experience.  It 
was  found  that  spreading  strikes  unduly  is  detrimental,  not 
only  to  the  success  of  stoppages,  but  also  to  the  life  of  the 
union.  This  is  due  to  increased  difficulties  of  providing  sup¬ 
port  and  maintaining  morale,  and  to  intensified  opposition 
by  employers  and  public.  Accordingly,  the  strike  by  one 
shop  or  firm,  the  sectional  or  other  partial  strike,  is  preferred 
by  most  craft  unionists  to  the  comprehensive,  indefinitely 
generalized  dispute,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  situation 
permits  it.  The  ill  repute  of  the  “sympathetic”  strike  is  re¬ 
flected  in  its  decline  during  recent  decades  and  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  which  are  invented  to  prevent  contagious  stoppages. 


CHAPTER  XII 
FORMS  OF  COERCION 

Each  contestant  tries  not  only  to  outwit  the  other  in 
determining  the  time  and  form  of  the  conflict,  but  also  to 
control  the  labor  supply  and  to  break  the  resistance  of  his 
opponent  by  various  means.  In  attempting  to  secure  the 
needed  workmen,  the  employer  seeks  to  induce  the  return 
of  the  strikers  and,  at  times,  even  to  break  their  resistance 
through  violent  coercion.  If  these  measures  are  not  success¬ 
ful,  he  solicits  substitute  laborers.  The  strikers,  on  their 
part,  attempt  to  control  the  employer  by  withholding  the 
labor  on  which  he  relies,  and  by  interfering  with  his  market. 

When  unrest  begins,  the  employer  tries  to  suppress  the 
incipient  organization  or  strike.  This  is  the  source  of  his 
attempts  at  justifying  his  management  by  assertions  that 
no  grievance  exists,  that  the  strike  is  “un-American,”  and 
that  it  takes  away  his  right  to  manage  his  business  as  he 
sees  fit.  The  disapprovals  contained  in  such  assertions  pro¬ 
duce  some  effect,  especially  upon  the  wavering  strikers. 

The  employer  also  resorts  to  aggressive  measures  in  order 
to  strangle  a  collective  movement  among  his  workers.  One 
of  the  most  effective  of  these  is  the  employment  of  under¬ 
cover  men,  or  spies,  who  bore  from  within.  Their  activities 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  unrest  and  the  stage  of  union¬ 
ization.  When  an  organizing  campaign  is  just  beginning, 
these  “detectives”  try  to  choke  it  by  spreading  discourage¬ 
ment  and  confusion.  A  more  direct  method  of  obstruction  is 
the  use  of  the  so-called  “yellow  dog”  contract,  a  written 
agreement  forced  upon  the  workers  to  the  effect  that  thev 
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will  not  join  a  union  or  persuade  others  to  do  so.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Copper  Range  Consolidated  Company,  after 
receiving  a  demand  for  higher  wages  and  the  threat  of  a 
strike,  took  a  poll  of  their  employees,  asking  them  two  ques¬ 
tions:  “Are  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners?”  and  “Do  you  give  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  the  right  to  represent  you  in  calling  a  strike?”1 

Employers  discriminate  against  their  “undesirable”  em¬ 
ployees  so  as  to  make  them  “fire”  themselves.  This  is  done 
by  “unfair”  assignment  of  work,  giving  under-weight,  re¬ 
fusing  work  in  slack  times,  and  other  harassing  measures. 
Discharging  employees,  especially  those  who  are  active  in 
agitation,  is  an  efficient  means  of  dissipating  an  incipient 
stoppage.2  One  writer  asserts  that  “a  manager  of  a  railroad 
who  can  keep  control  of  15  per  cent  of  the  old  men  can  allow 
85  per  cent  to  go  out  on  strike  and  defeat  them  every  time. 
That  is  why  they  have  made  some  concessions  to  the  engi¬ 
neers  and  conductors  and  brakemen,  and  now  and  then  to 
the  switchmen,  the  most  militant  labor  union  of  them  all.”3 

Delay  in  beginning  a  pending  strike  may  be  used  by  the 
employer  to  prepare  for  the  contest.  This  is  the  primary 
reason  for  wage-workers’  hostility  to  laws  which  require  that 
strikes  be  postponed  until  an  inquiry  has  been  made  or  until 
conciliation  and  arbitration  has  been  attempted.  The  com¬ 
pulsory  period  for  investigation,  during  which  time  men 
must  remain  at  work,  may  be  used  by  the  employer,  regard- 

1  Cooper  County  Commercial  Club  of  Michigan,  Investigation  of  Strike 
of  1913  (Calumet,  Michigan:  Special  Committee,  Cooper  County  Commer¬ 
cial  Club,  1913),  pp.  55-56. 

3  To  forestall  these  moves  on  the  part  of  employers,  laborers  may  resort 
to  secrecy  in  planning  a  strike. 

3  Eugene  V.  Debs:  His  Life,  Writings  and  Speeches  (St.  Louis:  Phil 
Wagner,  1908),  p.  439. 
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less  of  the  real  intent  of  the  law,  “to  reinforce  himself  against 
the  efforts  of  his  men.”1 

When  a  collective  movement  is  well  under  way,  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  attempt  to  block  it  is  likely  to  be  ineffectual;  for 
direct  opposition  serves  to  solidify,  rather  than  to  disinte¬ 
grate,  the  organization.  Under  such  conditions  the  employer 
may  try  to  defeat  his  workers  by  instigating  a  premature 
strike.  This  he  may  do  by  open  manipulation  or  by  the  use 
of  provocateurs  working  under  cover  and  participating  in 
the  union  council.  He  may  also  defeat  the  strike  by  maneu¬ 
vering  the  union  into  action  at  an  unfavorable  time.2 

After  the  strike  has  begun,  resumption  of  operations  is 
the  employer’s  chief  strategic  move.  He  tries  to  get  enough 
workmen  to  continue  his  business  in  spite  of  the  suspension. 
Therefore  he  must  either  induce  the  old  employees  to  re¬ 
turn  or  secure  substitutes.  With  this  in  view  he  tries  to 
break  the  strikers’  morale,  and  to  offset  their  picketing  and 
other  controls  over  scabs.  The  measures  which  he  directs 
upon  the  strikers  comprise  persuasion,  arousing  dissensions, 
spreading  discouraging  rumors,  threatening  unemployment, 
and  inflicting  personal  injuries. 

1  A.  B.  Garetson,  “The  Attitude  of  Organized  Labor  toward  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,”  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  LXIX  (January,  1917),  171. 

For  a  qualified  and  fuller  statement  of  this  point,  see  Ben  M.  Selekman, 
Postponing  Strikes  (Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1927),  p.  190. 

2  “Then  there  is  the  grave  danger  of  ‘second’  strikes.  Often  these  occur 
immediately  after  formal  settlements.  They  are  usually  brought  about  by 
misunderstandings  at  the  conference  table,  sudden  provocative  attacks  by 
the  employers  or  over-militancy  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  strikers.  Such 
‘second’  strikes  rarely  get  the  hearty  support  of  the  masses  of  workers.  They 
nearly  always  result  in  failure.  The  fatal  national  packing-house  strike  of 
1904  was  typical.  The  employers,  knowing  the  weakness  of  such  strikes, 
sometimes  deliberately  provoke  them”  (William  Z.  Foster,  Strike  Strategy 
[B.  W.  Huebsch,  1920],  pp.  72-73). 
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He  first  tries  to  lure  the  hesitant  strikers  back.  These 
may  be  the  skilled  and  highly  paid  minority  among  the  mass 
of  low-paid  workers.  During  a  strike  of  garment  workers, 
the  employer  secured  the  return  of  the  cutters  in  the  effort 
to  “demoralize  the  tailors  and  cause  a  stampede  back  to  the 
factory.”1  They  may  be  those  in  greatest  distress,  or  a 
group  of  native-born  among  the  immigrant  laborers.  In  a 
textile  strike  the  native-born,  skilled  workmen  first  broke 
away  from  the  ranks. 

Sometimes  morale  is  broken  by  bribing  the  union  leader. 
Concerning  this  fact  one  writer  has  said :  “He  starts  out  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  and  for  virtue,  but  often  when  he 
begins  to  have  power  with  the  men,  the  agents  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  come,  give  him  a  good  dinner  here  in  the  Bismarck, 
perhaps,  and  then  take  him  perhaps  to  the  Everleigh  Club, 
where  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  kind  of  luxury  he  has 
never  before  experienced.  When  he  has  acquired  the  vices 
of  the  employers  he  can  no  longer  serve  so  well  a  cause  that 
is  hostile  to  them.”2 

The  strikers  are  solicited  through  letters  and  interviews. 
Agents  are  sent  to  the  homes  “asking  and  coaxing  men  to 
return  to  work.”3  “The  wives  of  one  class  of  employees  were 
sent  to  the  wives  of  the  strikers  to  get  them  to  induce  their 
husbands  to  return  to  the  company.”4  “The  manufacturers 
have  sent  to  each  striker  a  special-delivery  letter  asking 
him  to  return  to  work  and  no  questions  will  be  asked.  This, 

1  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Documentary  History 
(1914-16),  p.  59. 

2  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  p.  372. 

3  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1924),  p.  243. 

4  Charles  H.  Salmons,  The  Burlington  Strike  (Aurora,  Illinois:  Bunneill 
&  Ward,  1889),  p.  246. 
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of  course,  gives  the  strikers  more  spirit  and  strength,  and 
none  of  them  will  return  unless  they  secure  their  demands.”1 
Open  solicitations  may  thus  be  interpreted  as  signs  of  weak¬ 
ening,  and  cause  the  strikers  to  react  defensively  rather  than 
to  yield.  Accordingly,  more  subtle  forms  of  persuasion  are 
invented. 

An  effective  propagandic  device  is  that  of  arousing  dis¬ 
trust  against  the  union.  One  leaflet  announces  to  the  strik¬ 
ers:  “The  union  only  wants  your  money  and  wants  you  to 
get  into  trouble.  As  soon  as  the  union  men  can  take  the 
coal  business  away  from  the  Coke  Region  they  expect  to  go 
to  work,  and  they  intend  to  let  you  starve.”2  The  employer 
or  his  spies  may  actively  stir  up  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
This  method  is  especially  successful  if  the  workers  are  al¬ 
ready  prejudiced  against  each  other.  In  one  instance  the 
employers  “played  up  the  race  issue,  virtually  advising  the 
Americans  to  stand  together  against  the  foreigners  who  were 
about  to  overwhelm  them.  They  painted  the  interests  of 
the  country  as  being  synonymous  with  those  of  the  steel 
companies.”3 

Panics  of  fear  regarding  the  loss  of  jobs  are  stimulated 
in  an  effort  to  “stampede  the  men  back  to  work.”  Rumors 
which  discount  the  effectiveness  of  the  stoppage  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  crisis.  “Rumor  offensives,”  paid  advertisements,  and 
journalistic  campaigns  are  features  of  all  large  strikes.  The 
extent  of  the  walkout  is  at  first  understated.  “Full -page  ad¬ 
vertisements  begged  the  men  to  go  back  to  work,  while 

1  W.  Weigert,  The  Tailor,  XXIV,  No.  1,  41. 

2  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1924),  p.  79. 

3  William  Z.  Foster,  The  Great  Steel  Strike  and  Its  Lessons  (B.  W. 
Huebsch,  1920),  p.  116. 
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flaming  headlines  told  us  ‘men  go  back  to  mills,’  ‘steel  strike 
waning!’  and  ‘mills  operating  stronger’;  ‘more  men  back  to 
work,’  and  so  forth.”1  During  the  steel  strike  of  1919  the 
employers  claimed  that  the  factories  were  operating  at  full 
force,  but  refused  to  admit  news  reporters  to  the  factory.2 
Strike  breakers  are  “frequently  housed  in  the  factories;  then 
the  reporters  are  informed  that  the  mills  are  rapidly  filling 
up.  To  further  sustain  this  delusion  we  have  known  the 
machinery  to  be  stripped  of  the  material  and  set  running 
empty,  so  that  the  click  and  buzz  of  machinery  could  be 
heard  on  the  street  and  so  seem  to  verify  the  fraudulent  re¬ 
port  that  the  mills  are  running  nearly  full  handed.”3 

Resumption  of  operation  in  detail  is  used  in  those  cases 
where  more  than  one  plant  is  involved,  and  where  workmen 
are  secured  with  difficulty.  In  this  way  production,  though 
limited  in  quantity,  may  be  made  so  effective  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  capitulate.  “A  strike  is  doomed  as  soon  as  workers 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the  closed 
plant  in  operation.  Nothing  so  demoralizes  strikers’  morale 
as  the  sight  of  ‘scab  and  strike  breaker’  filling  the  posts  they 
have  abandoned.”4 

The  many  cases  of  discrimination  and  refusal  of  re-em¬ 
ployment  at  the  end  of  a  strike  give  sufficient  basis  for  fear 
of  losing  the  job.  The  employer’s  denial  of  a  hearing  until 
the  strikers  resume  work  or  to  treat  with  them  otherwise 
than  as  individuals  asking  for  employment  is  in  effect  a 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

2  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Interchurch  World  Movement,  Public  Opinion 
and  the  Steel  Strike  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1921),  pp.  132-34. 

3  Social  Economist,  VII,  266. 

4  Sylvia  Kopald,  Rebellion  in  Labor  Unions  (Boni  &  Liveright,  1924), 
p.  iox. 
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lockout  or  a  tentative  dismissal.  It  resembles  the  lockout  in 
so  far  as  reinstatement  is  conditional  upon  surrender  and 
implies  that  the  employer  means  to  displace  the  strikers 
with  other  laborers  if  he  can. 

By  means  of  the  “black  list”  the  employer  tries  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  “undesirable”  workers  from  finding  employment 
in  other  firms.  “In  former  times,  and  possibly  still  today, 
employers  frequently  wrote  letters  of  recommendation  to 
employees,  discharged  upon  some  trivial  pretext  or  other, 
but  by  some  secret  sign  the  employer  who  read  the  testi¬ 
monial  would  know  that  the  workman  was  blacklisted.  In 
many  cases,  in  fact,  the  black  list  has  been  negative  and  has 
been  simply  a  secret  arrangement  by  employers  not  to  en¬ 
gage  any  workman  without  a  specific  recommendation  from 
another  employer.”1 

Unemployment  may  also  be  caused  by  the  closing  of 
firms  as  a  result  of  the  conflict;  for  the  disturbing  effect  of 
strikes  may  permanently  decrease  the  labor  demands  of  the 
establishments  affected.  Samuel  Holme,  in  a  study  of  early 
English  strikes,  gives  specific  instances  in  which,  as  a  result 
of  strikes,  firms  went  into  bankruptcy  or  changed  their 
methods  by  installing  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  labor¬ 
ers.2  He  asserts  also  that  some  industries  were  driven  out 
of  communities  and  even  out  of  the  country  by  these  strug¬ 
gles.  During  the  years  1904-13,  forty-eight  work  places 
were  closed  in  England  in  consequence  of  “trade  disputes.”3 

1  John  Mitchell,  Organized  Labor  (American  Book  and  Bible  House, 
i903).  P-  29I- 

2  Samuel  Holme,  Trade  Unions  and  Strikes  (London:  Charles  Knight, 
1834),  pp.  19,  62,  67,  68,  70. 

3  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department,  Report  on  Strikes 
and  Lockouts  and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1913,  p.  xxii. 
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Still  more  frequently  shifts  in  orders  or  demands  for  a 
commodity  or  service  and  injuries  to  property  (especially 
in  mining)  cause  unemployment.  For  example,  in  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  strike  of  1910  some  “mines  were  temporarily 
closed  on  account  of  the  strike;  some  did  not  reach  normal 
production  for  several  months,  and  some  not  until  late  in 
19T1.  A  few  did  not  recover  by  the  close  of  1911,  and  a  few 
have  never  been  worked  since  the  strike  began.”1  However, 
not  all  of  these  results  were  due  to  the  effect  of  the  strike. 
Some  of  them  must  be  attributed  to  the  market  condition 
and  the  unfavorable  productive  capacity  of  these  firms. 

Eviction  from  company  houses  and  banishment  from 
one-factory  towns  are  more  drastic  ways  of  breaking  the 
union’s  resistance.  Dread  of  such  attacks  is  ever  present 
with  striking  employees  who  occupy  company  dwellings. 
That  this  fear  is  well  founded  is  amply  shown  by  events  in 
many  strikes  throughout  the  past  century.2  “Courts  can  do 
nothing  about  the  evictions,”  declares  one  observer.  “The 
Union’s  count  runs:  eviction  writs  served  in  the  three  coun¬ 
ties,  385  ....  actually  evicted  eighty.  The  court  proceed¬ 
ings  fade  away  into  unreality.  The  stocky  gunmen,  dump¬ 
ing  into  the  roadway  the  beds,  stove,  food,  clothes,  canned 
posies,  chromoes  and  gramophone,  with  six  children  staring 
and  the  dog  barking — these  are  real.”3 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  the  Miners'  Strike  in  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Field  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  igio-n  (62d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  House  Doc.  847),  p.  18. 

2  For  early  incidents,  see  Andrew  Roy,  History  of  Coal  Miners  of  the 
United  States  (Columbus:  J.  L.  Tranger  Printing  Co.,  1907),  pp.  134,  292. 

3  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1924),  p.  40.  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  the  Miners' 
Strike  in  Bituminous  Coal  Field  in  Westmoreland  County  Pennsylvania,  in 
igio-11  (62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  House  Doc.  847),  pp.  56,  58. 
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Banishment  from  the  community  may  involve  sacrifice 
of  property  as  well  as  loss  of  a  job.  Usually  the  workers  are 
individually  warned  to  leave  or  are  driven  out  by  being 
caused  to  “fire”  themselves.  A  few  times,  however,  whole¬ 
sale  deportations  of  an  anarchical  nature  have  taken  place, 
such  as  those  in  Colorado  and  Arizona.  On  these  occasions 
civil  authority  was  usurped  by  the  employers,  and  in¬ 
humane,  as  well  as  illegal,  acts  were  committed.1  Extreme 
measures  such  as  these  are  necessarily  limited  to  communi¬ 
ties  without  a  neutral-minded  “public.” 

If  the  employer  is  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  return  of 
his  employees,  he  attempts  to  find  substitutes,  providing 
the  strikers  do  not  have  a  monoply  of  the  skill  which  he 
requires  for  his  business.  Accordingly,  a  contest  is  waged 
over  the  competing  workmen;  for  these  may  not  only  con¬ 
dition  the  outcome  of  the  strike,  but  may  also  displace  the 
old  employees  permanently.  Scabs  are  recruited  by  means 
of  personal  letters,  advertisements,  and  employers’  labor  ex¬ 
changes  which  specialize  in  strike  breaking.  In  America  “de¬ 
tective  agencies”  or  “service  agencies”  make  a  business  of 
supplying  guards,  scabs,  and  undercover  men.2  In  England 
the  “Free  Labor  movement”  is  maintained  to  supply  strike 
breakers  and  to  look  after  their  protection,  as  well  as  to 
lobby  against  unions.3 

Higher  wages  than  those  given  to  regular  workers  are 
usually  paid  in  order  to  entice  strike  breakers.  In  addition, 
food  and  lodging  may  be  furnished  them.  Their  compensa- 

1  Frank  J.  Warne,  The  Workers  at  War  (Century  Co.,  1920),  p.  25. 

2  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Interchurch  World  Movement,  Public  Opinion 
and  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920),  pp.  1-86. 

3  William  Collison,  The  Apostle  of  Free  Labor  (London:  Hurst  & 
Bluckett,  1913),  pp-  94  S-  G.  Schwittau,  Die  Formen  des  Wirtschaftlischen 
Kampfes  (Berlin:  Julius  Springer,  1912),  p.  359. 
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tion  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  services,1  for  they  are 
often  unsuited  to  the  work  which  they  assume,  and  at  times 
“escape”  before  their  labor  remunerates  the  boss  for  the 
cost  of  their  transportation.  The  more  skilled  and  scarce  the 
required  labor  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  replace  the  strik¬ 
ers.  But  even  unskilled  jobs  cannot  be  filled  immediately. 
The  substitutes  require  some  training  and  organization. 

When  personal  coercion  and  violence  are  employed,  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes  cease  to  be  tests  of  endurance  in  non-par¬ 
ticipation  and  become  direct  struggles.  This  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  when  the  employer  attempts  to  checkmate  the  efforts 
of  pickets  and  to  protect  the  scabs  through  hired  “guards,” 
the  “plug-uglies.”  These  not  merely  shield  strike  breakers 
against  interview  or  “molestations,”  but  also  restrain  the 
pickets  by  intimidation.  The  strikers,  therefore,  object  to 
the  use  of  guards  on  the  same  ground  that  the  employer 
objects  to  the  use  of  pickets.  Both  contestants  invent  rea¬ 
sons  in  support  of  their  inclinations  or  interests,  the  employ¬ 
er  arguing  that  picketing  is  wrong,  and  the  strikers  averring 
that  hiring  guards  is  vicious.  Since  relative  numbers  of 
guards  and  pickets  count  in  this  conflict,  no  union  would 
send  one  person  to  picket  a  large  number  of  strike  breakers, 
realizing  that  it  would  be  futile,  if  not  dangerous.  One  guard 
among  many  pickets  would  also  be  ineffective,  unless  vio¬ 
lence  is  used. 

Forms  of  coercion  which  resemble  actual  warfare  occa¬ 
sionally  evolve  out  of  the  attempt  to  maintain  control.  This 
is  especially  likely  to  occur  when  the  parties  are  unequally 
matched  and  when  the  stronger  is  supported  by  political 
and  military  power,  or  is  conceded  superior  personal,  that 

1  Additional  expenses  are  incurred  in  the  fees  paid  to  the  agents  who  re¬ 
cruit  the  scabs,  and  in  the  salaries  paid  the  guards  who  “protect”  them. 
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is,  moral,  position,  and  the  weaker  is  to  a  corresponding  de¬ 
gree  without  rights.  The  excerpts  already  quoted  show  the 
extent  to  which  violence  may  develop  out  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
flict  gestures  when  there  is  disinclination  to  allow  the  dispute 
to  be  settled  by  economic  endurance.  They  also  indicate  the 
principle  that  the  stronger  party  (especially  when  irrespon¬ 
sible)  tends  to  respond  violently  to  a  mild  act  of  resistance 
or  of  assertion  by  the  weaker,  and  especially  by  a  despised, 
party. 

Strikers  seldom  use  violence  directly  against  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Their  acts  against  him  are  mostly  non-personal  and 
indirect,  being  aimed  at  the  laborers  whom  he  tries  to  hire, 
or  at  the  physical  objects  with  which  he  identifies  himself. 
It  is  not  often  that  strikers  permanently  break  connections 
with  an  employer  as  a  means  of  coercing  him;  for  they  can 
inflict  no  losses  on  him  in  this  way  unless  they  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  skill  upon  which  he  relies.  Therefore  they  try 
to  interfere  with  production,  with  the  selling  of  his  wares 
and  services,  by  such  means  as  sabotage  and  competition. 

Strike  sabotage1  assumes  many  forms:  hiring  out  as  a 
scab  and  bringing  loss  and  disorder  under  the  pretense  of 
lack  of  skill,  interfering  with  the  employer’s  control,  tam¬ 
pering  with  machinery  so  as  to  stop  operations  or  to  produce 
faulty  output.  “Sabotage  is  in  the  social  war  what  guerilla 
fighting  is  in  national  wars.”2  Injury  to  property  sometimes 
induces  the  employer  to  make  concessions,  as,  for  example, 

1  The  terms  “working  ca’canny”  and  “working  sabotage”  are  not  sharp¬ 
ly  distinguished  and  may  be  used  interchangeably.  But  the  former  refers 
especially  to  restriction  of  production,  working  slowly,  and  varying  the  out¬ 
put  with  the  amount  of  wages.  Working  sabotage  may,  in  addition,  imply 
destructive  acts. 

2  Emile  Pouget,  Sabotage  (Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  1913),  pp. 
75.  93W4- 
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in  the  Parisian  barbers’  strike.  However,  these  acts  are  gen¬ 
erally  useless,  if  not  disastrous:  they  lessen  employment, 
arouse  public  hostility,  and  stiffen  the  employer’s  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Competition  with  the  employer  has  been  used  both  as  a 
strike  weapon  and  as  a  means  of  compelling  employers  to 
hire  union  labor.1  But  union-conducted  enterprises  are  pos¬ 
sible  in  only  a  few  industries :  those  which  require  little  cap¬ 
ital,  cater  to  a  local  or  special  market,  and  involve  slight 
risk  of  losing  the  investment.  Such  competitive  industries 
have  usually  failed.  They  have  had  slight  and  temporary 
success  in  street  transportation,  in  bakery,  meat  vending, 
building  construction,  spinning,  and  a  few  other  industries. 
The  Chicago  Pattern  Makers’  Association  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  which  gave  employment  and  supplied  means  of  threat¬ 
ening  the  employers  in  time  of  strikes.2  Other  union  enter¬ 
prises,  such  as  tobacco  vending  and  glassware  manufacture, 
have  generally  failed.3  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
English  strikers  promoted  a  well-patronized  spinning  indus¬ 
try  in  competition  with  their  employer,  yet  they  were  forced 
to  surrender.  The  tailoring  establishment  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  furnishes  an  instructive 
example.  This  venture,  after  incurring  a  deficit  of  “many 
thousands  of  dollars,  was  compelled  to  liquidate.”4 

1  Cf.  supra,  pp.  96-97. 

a  F.  S.  Diebler,  “The  Methods  of  Making  Local  Agreements  by  the 
Pattern  Makers’  Association,”  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  LXIX  (1917),  211. 

3  Samuel  Holme,  Trades  Unions  and  Strikes  (London:  Charles  Knight, 
1834),  p.  23.  William  0.  Weyforth,  Organizability  of  Labor  (Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press,  1917),  pp.  77-85. 

4  H.  M.  Kallen,  Education,  The  Machine  and  the  Workers  (New  Republic, 
192S),  PP-  127-30- 
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The  boycott  of  commodities  by  workers  is  comparable 
to  the  black  list  used  by  the  employer.  In  both  the  coercion 
consists  of  a  threatened  or  actual  interference  with  a  “mar¬ 
ket.”  Their  methods  differ,  however,  in  that  the  economic 
boycott  must  of  necessity  be  open  and  public,  while  the 
black  list  is  secret  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  not  announced. 
During  a  strike,  workmen  are  usually  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  employer  because  they  are  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sellers  whose  commodity  will  spoil  unless  utilized 
immediately.  The  boycotted  employer  is  under  the  same 
disadvantage,  save  that  his  commodities  are  not  as  “perish¬ 
able”  as  labor,  and  he  is  in  no  fear  of  want  of  necessities, 
but  is  concerned  rather  with  maintaining  profits  or  safe¬ 
guarding  capital. 

The  commodity  boycott  is  most  readily  applied  against 
goods  which  are  handled  by  union  labor,1  or  which  are  con¬ 
sumed  largely  by  workmen  or  their  families  and  sympathiz¬ 
ers.  Its  effectiveness  is  increased  if  the  “tainted”  goods  are 
easily  recognized,  are  sold  to  a  local  market,  or  are  highly 
advertised,  and  especially  if  they  have  ready  substitutes  or 
are  otherwise  nonessential.  The  boycott  loses  its  effect  if  it 
is  used  too  often  or  too  extensively.  For  this  reason  it  is 
seldom  adopted  by  trade  unions,  and  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  requires  executive  approval  before  locals  may 
resort  to  it.  If,  instead  of  putting  a  ban  on  certain  goods, 
workers  give  preference  to  those  made  under  approved  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  an  indirect  pressure  is  exercised  against  the 
“unfair”  employer.  “The  boycott  points  out  those  with 

1  The  refusal  to  handle  or  otherwise  to  work  on  the  commodities  of  a 
boycotted  firm  is  summed  up  in  the  theory  of  “tainted  goods.”  See  Arnold 
Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914),  p.  92. 
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whom  one  should  not  deal;  the  label,  those  with  whom  one 
should  deal  exclusively.”1 

As  experiences  cumulate,  the  contestants  become  aware 
of  their  techniques  and  develop  theories  and  policies  of  con¬ 
flict.  Through  a  process  of  trial  and  error  they  select  some 
devices  and  discard  others.  By  repetition  they  elaborate 
and  standardize  those  methods  which  seem  to  work.  The 
union  tactician  learns  to  parallel  the  employer’s  organization 
and  adapt  the  size  of  the  suspension  to  the  character  of  the 
opposition  and  to  the  union  treasury;  he  attempts  to  main¬ 
tain  enthusiasm  and  yet  to  impose  discipline  in  preventing 
ill-advised  movements.  He  tries  to  outmaneuver  the  oppo¬ 
nent,  rather  than  to  be  subjected  to  a  test  of  endurance; 
to  rely  upon  wit,  rather  than  upon  violence.  He  may  even 
try  to  condition  the  type  of  the  opponent’s  acts  by  the 
character  of  his  own,  for  each  gesture  changes  the  nature  of 
the  situation  to  which  the  opponent  responds.2  Especially 
when  the  contestants  are  approximately  equal  in  strength 
must  attention  be  given  to  strategy;  for  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  each  is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  injuries  upon  the 
other.  The  methods  of  conflict  thus  evolve  to  higher  levels, 
become  sublimated.  Appeals  to  sentiments  and  obligations 
between  the  opponents  may  even  be  utilized.3 

1  John  Mitchell,  Organized  Labor  (American  Book  and  Bible  House, 
1903),  PP-  291-92. 

2  Indirect  control  of  the  other  party  is  illustrated  by  the  stratagem  which 
the  leaders  used  in  the  preliminaries  to  the  British  general  strike  of  1926- 
They  refrained  from  making  preparations  for  the  pending  conflict,  “arguing 
that  any  preparations  would  encourage  the  government  to  make  ready  and 
would  lead  people  to  believe  that  we  thought  a  fight  inevitable”  (A.  J.  Cook, 
The  Nine  Days:  The  Story  of  the  General  Strike  by  the  Miners’  Secretary 
[Co-operative  Printing  Society,  1926],  p.  7). 

3  A  case  in  point  is  the  appeal  to  stockholders  and  others.  For  an  ex¬ 
ample,  see  The  Enginemen’s  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  (Davie 
Press,  1927),  p.  86. 
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Such  measures,  however,  do  not  grow  out  of  the  con¬ 
flict  itself.  They  are  injected  into  it  because  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  and  dependent  relations  between  the  contestants,  and 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  public  or  publics  to  whom 
both  employer  and  employees  appeal  as  arbiter  of  their  acts. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  strategy  against  the  opponent, 
each  side  develops  a  technique  for  enlisting  the  support  of 
third  parties.  As  a  consequence,  the  modes  of  conflict  must 
in  the  long  run  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the  larger  society, 
whose  interests  and  sentiments  come  to  be  a  significant, 
and  at  times  the  decisive,  factor  in  industrial  disputes. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HOW  THE  PUBLIC  BECOMES  INVOLVED 

The  immediate  participants  are  not  the  only  persons 
affected  by  an  industrial  dispute.  Outsiders  may  become 
involved  incidentally  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  strike. 
They  may  also  take  the  initiative  and  intervene,  even  when 
the  contestants  prefer  to  be  left  to  settle  the  dispute  them¬ 
selves.  Both  sides,  therefore,  have  devised  methods  for 
arousing  sympathy  and  forestalling  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  public. 

The  “general”  public  may  be  said  to  be  the  social  me¬ 
dium  in  which  the  economic  pursuits  and  conflicts  of  the 
disputants  function.  This  larger  public,  however,  is  made 
up  of  various  lesser  publics ;  for  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  community  respond  differently  to  an  event  such  as  an 
industrial  dispute.  When  the  discussion  of  an  issue  becomes 
general,  these  various  groupings  of  the  population  influence 
each  other  and  a  so-called  dominant  opinion  develops.  This, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  labeled  “public  opin¬ 
ion.”1 

The  line  between  the  “publics”  in  the  narrower  sense 
and  those  who  are  allies  of  one  or  the  other  contestant  is  not 
always  clear,  for  sympathetic  ties  vary  by  imperceptible 
gradations  from  those  of  the  immediate  supporters  to  those 
of  the  indifferent  individuals  belonging  to  the  impersonal 
society.  The  highly  class-conscious  propagandist  places  all 

1  “The  public  is  the  totality  of  interests.  Public  opinion  merely  implies 
that  the  totality  of  interests  must  be  considered  whenever  two  specific  groups 
are  in  conflict  over  their  specific  interests”  (Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Social 
Discovery  [Republic  Publishing  Co.,  1924],  p.  242). 
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persons  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  hostile  camps.  The  “pub¬ 
lic,”  in  his  estimation,  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity — to  the 
“mummies  in  the  show-window.”  But  clearly  there  are  third 
parties  to  an  industrial  conflict,  although  they  vary  in  the 
degree  of  neutrality  which  they  manifest. 

The  public  is  inclined  to  be  indifferent  toward  most 
strikes.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
to  be  customary  methods  of  settling  grievances.  According¬ 
ly,  third  parties  are  usually  passive,  while  the  victory,  as  in 
other  forms  of  combat,  is  conceded  to  the  stronger  party. 

This  indifference  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  complex  that  outsiders  have  no  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  issues  at  stake.  The  intricacy  of  modern  indus¬ 
trial  conflicts  is  aptly  shown  by  the  Passaic  strike  of  1926. 
Into  it  there  probably  entered  as  many  elements  as  may  be 
found  in  any  single  controversy.  The  situation  here  depicted 
is  typical  of  many  disputes  involving  heterogeneous  and 
poorly  organized  bodies  of  workers. 

Go  to  Passaic,  and  amid  many  things  you  will  see:  the  aftermath 
of  a  typical  American  big  business  reorganization,  the  methods  of  con¬ 
cealing  industrial  control  which  mark  modern  business;  the  efforts  to 
placate  dissatisfaction  among  workers  with  welfare  plans  and  the  com¬ 
pany  union;  the  slimy  trail  of  the  labor  spy;  the  indifference  of  a 
great  part  of  labor  to  anything  save  the  wage  of  the  moment;  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  home  of  a  less  than  living  wage;  the  brutalities  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  woman  labor;  the  readiness  of  industrial  power  to  flaunt  all 
civil  guaranties,  the  relation  between  business  and  politics;  the  jealous¬ 
ies  which  work  within  the  labor  movement;  the  irrational  fear  of  an 
American  community  in  the  presence  of  anything  charged  with  a 
communistic  connection;  the  struggle  of  a  sick  industry  to  maintain 
its  market.1 

The  economic  effects  of  strikes  are  usually  indirect,  ob¬ 
scure,  and  difficult  to  measure.  The  demands  for  any  one 

1  Christian  Century,  August  5,  1926,  pp.  964-65. 
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commodity  are  frequently  so  elastic  that  the  public  fails  to 
see  the  source  of  the  disturbances  arising  from  some  distant 
trade  dispute.  There  are  also  so  many  ways  of  getting  things 
done  that  little  inconvenience  may  be  caused  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  stoppage  of  work.  In  consequence  the  responses  by 
outsiders,  especially  by  those  whom  the  strikers  brand  the 
“comfortable  classes,”  are  sluggish  and  largely  uncritical. 

However,  the  members  of  a  community  are  sufficiently 
dependent  upon  one  another  in  economic  matters  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  unusual  interruptions.1  Therefore,  when  a  strike 
or  lockout  clearly  interferes  with  the  flow  of  a  commodity 
or  service  to  which  people  are  habituated,  they  may  become 
actively  interested  in  the  dispute.  A  decline  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  strikers,  a  coal  shortage,  or  inconvenience 
to  patrons  of  transportation  systems,  for  instance,  is  readily 
perceived  and  quickly  resented.  Occasionally  strikes  have 
been  directed  at  the  “public”  (the  consumers),  the  employer 
being  the  medium  rather  than  the  object  of  the  pressure. 
Such  are  the  few  suspensions  in  coal  mining  which  were 
called  to  raise  prices  and  protect  wages  by  restricting  out¬ 
put. 

The  public  also  takes  note  of  industrial  disputes  which 
disturb  social  harmony.  The  hostility  engendered  between 
the  strikers  and  scabs  or  employers  at  times  puts  schools, 
churches,  and  other  neighborhood  institutions  under  a 

1  “Certainly  the  classical  economists  believed  and  taught  that  men  pur¬ 
suing  their  own  economic  ends  generally  benefited  the  community  at  the 
same  time.  Perhaps  they  underrated  the  cases  in  which  the  reverse  is  true, 
but  the  error  tends  now  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction;  many  modern  writers 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  most  of  our  common  economic  wants  are  sup¬ 
plied  because  the  supplier  wishes  to  satisfy  his  own”  (M.  C.  Buer,  Health, 
Wealth,  and  Population  in  Early  Days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  [London: 
George  Routledge  and  Sons,  1926],  p.  42). 
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strain.  Strikes  frequently  produce  a  decline  in  property 
values,  compel  workers  and  their  families  to  move,  and 
otherwise  increase  confusion.  Still  more  significant  in  pro¬ 
ducing  disorder  is  the  readiness  with  which  aggregations  in 
these  struggles  slip  into  the  condition  of  a  mob-minded 
mass.  The  forming  crowd,  when  unguided  by  traditions  and 
rules,  is  readily  led  into  acts  which  may  be  felt  to  be  sub¬ 
versive  of  public  order;  for  because  of  the  rapport  which 
exists  between  the  strikers,  all  encourage  one  another  in 
acts  which  they  have  an  impulse  to  perform.  The  disorder¬ 
ly  conduct  by  strikers  has  a  counterpart  in  the  mob  behavior 
of  citizens’  alliances  and  in  other  forms  of  rioting  directed 
against  strikers.  Thus  disorganization  develops  which  would 
not  occur  save  for  these  collective  conflicts. 

Acts  which  arouse  pity  and  resentment,  or  which  do 
violence  to  behavior  codes,1  awaken  public  interest  as  surely 
as  do  inconveniences  resulting  from  curtailment  of  services 
or  commodity  supply.  When  safety  is  jeopardized  or  estab¬ 
lished  habits  are  interrupted,  or  when  there  is  patent  ex¬ 
ploitation,  especially  if  the  victims  are  women  and  children, 
active  interest  is  readily  enlisted.  For  instance,  the  garment 
workers  were  objects  of  pity  until  the  sweatshops  were  regu¬ 
lated  and  the  flagrant  abuses  corrected.  Thereupon  outsid¬ 
ers  lost  interest. 

Tacticians,  although  recognizing  the  public’s  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  sentimental  appeals,  differ  in  their  estimate  of  its 
importance  in  industrial  struggles.  Some  organizers,  though 

1  One  of  the  public’s  grievances  in  a  street  car  strike  of  1912  reads: 
“many  of  the  company’s  cars  are  being  operated  by  men  [scabs]  whose  con¬ 
duct  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  traveling  public”  (George  Barnett 
and  David  McCabe,  Mediation,  Investigation  and  Arbitration  in  Industrial 
Disputes  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1916],  p.  73). 
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holding  this  third  party  in  contempt,  are  nevertheless  will¬ 
ing  to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  promoting  their  own  interests.1 

Overt  acts  which  readily  convey  their  meaning,  rather 
than  abstract  justice  and  impersonal  morality,  move  the 
onlookers  to  respond.  A  transportation  strike  was  settled 
in  one  day  because  of  public  resentment  over  a  train  wreck 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  unskilled  strike  breakers. 
However,  the  public  remained  unmoved  by  a  similar  strike 
involving  low  wages  and  the  workers’  violation  of  contract, 
but  lacking  in  emotional  appeal.  The  repudiation  of  the 
1924  miners’  wage-contract  by  operators  was  also  met  with 
indifference.2  The  miners’  plea  concerning  the  sanctity  of 
contract  went  unheeded,  as  did  a  similar  plea  made  by  the 
employer  in  the  aforenamed  traction  controversy;  for  suf¬ 
ficient  coal  was  available  and  pathos-bearing  incidents  were 
lacking. 

It  appears  that  the  public,  although  not  usually  inter¬ 
ested  in  abstract  formulas,  can  be  aroused  with  relative  ease 
by  emotional  stimuli.  The  majority  of  people  respond  with 
a  primitive  pity  to  situations  which  traditionally  carry  pa¬ 
thos.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  sym¬ 
pathies  are  restricted  in  application  and  become  active  only 
in  reference  to  situations  with  which  they  have  become 

1  ...  In  case  of  bitter  and  spectacular  conflict,  especially  where  the 

striking  workers  are  desperately  poor,  where  the  employers  ruthlessly  violate 
the  so-called  civic  liberties,  or  where  a  gigantic  and  hated  trust  is  involved 
they  [the  lower  middle  classes — farmers,  professionals,  petty  business  men 
etc.]  are  often  moved  somewhat  in  sympathy  for  the  strikers.  Their  petty 
bourgeois  sentiments  of  humanitarianism,  legalism,  and  competition  are 
touched.  But  even  in  such  strikes  they  give  little  or  no  active  support. 
Their  chief  contribution  is  to  help  create  a  ‘public  opinion’  favorable  to  the 
strike”  (William  Z.  Foster,  Strike  Strategy  [Chicago:  Trade  Union  Educa¬ 
tional  League,  1926],  p.  56. 

1  Robert  W.  Bruere,  “Three  Strikes,”  Survey,  LVI,  No.  10  (July  15, 
1926),  533-35- 
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linked  through  experience  and  tradition.  For  example,  they 
do  not  apply  to  the  enemy  in  war,  to  despised  races,  or  to 
castes  and  conventional  classes  which  are  assigned  a  low 
social  position  because  of  popular  prejudice.  Although  these 
attitudes  which  are  involved  in  industrial  disputes  are  in¬ 
distinct  and  variable,  they  are  definite  enough  to  permit  of 
some  description.  They  include  expectations  that  contests 
be  for  approved  aims,  that  a  minimum  of  justice  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  a  conciliatory  attitude  shall  be  shown,  es¬ 
pecially  toward  “reasonable”  suggestions  from  third  parties. 

These  expectations,  indeed,  have  the  character  of  codes. 
They  may  be  latent  or  unexpressed  rules  according  to  which 
the  contest  must  be  carried  on.  They  may  be  articulate,  as 
distinct  regulations  or  laws  concerning  the  conduct  of  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes.  For  example,  a  New  Zealand  statute  re¬ 
quires  that  wage-workers  who  resort  to  a  strike  must  take 
its  outcome  as  a  settlement  of  their  grievance.  These  codes 
may  also  find  expression  as  overt  acts.  In  a  few  instances 
a  militia  has  supervised  the  strife  between  employer  and 
union  in  their  contests  over  strike  breakers.  Such  codes  are 
apparently  increasing. 

Because  industrial  disputes  touch  off  existing  attitudes, 
bystanders  become  a  party  to  the  conflict.  Indeed,  the  pub¬ 
lic  stands  more  or  less  in  a  position  to  determine  which  way 
the  blow  shall  fall,  “that  is,  which  party  to  the  controversy 
shall  suffer  the  greater  loss.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so; 
for  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  general  good  that  any  group 
of  men  should  exert  irresponsible  power.  So  it  constitutes 
a  saving  virtue  of  these  methods  that  in  the  strike  or  boy¬ 
cott,  in  their  pure  form,  the  voluntary,  moral,  financial,  and 
social  co-operation  of  the  public  is  required  for  success.”1 

1  C.  M.  Case,  Non-violent  Coercion  (Century  Co.,  1923),  pp.  404-5. 
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The  public  may  intrude  as  an  unwelcome  party  to  the 
dispute,  but  frequently  it  is  drawn  into  the  contest  through 
the  active  solicitation  of  one  or  the  other  party.  Each  dis¬ 
courages  intervention  when  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  strategic  position  and  seeks  publicity  when  he 
thinks  his  situation  is  unfavorable;  for  he  believes  that  the 
party  which  preoccupies  attention  has  the  better  prospect 
of  controlling  the  total  reaction  of  outsiders.  Accordingly, 
he  supplies  “facts”  and  offers  interpretations  for  the  special 
purpose  of  winning  public  approval.  For  example,  when, 
in  earlier  decades,  collective  bargaining  was  taboo,  strikers 
in  some  instances  announced  that  they  were  leaving  the 
service  of  the  company — that  they  were  not  striking. 

Fear  of  alienating  the  public  may  even  cause  strikers  to 
disguise  the  aim  of  the  conflict.  For  instance,  they  may  seek 
to  obscure  a  contest  for  the  closed  shop  under  the  guise  of 
demands  for  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  or  the  right  to 
organize.  London  machinists  called  a  strike  the  real  object 
of  which  was  the  eight-hour  day  and  restriction  of  the  use 
of  unskilled  workers,  but  the  reason  announced  was  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  union.  The  publication  of  a  private  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  the  leaders  disclosed  the  actual  purpose  of  the 
dispute.  The  resulting  alienation  of  the  public,  it  was 
claimed,  caused  the  strike  to  be  lost.1 

Efforts  to  influence  the  channels  of  communication  or  to 
control  publicity  take  systematic  form : 

The  press  was  taken  into  confidence,  and  a  special  room  was 
fitted  up  for  its  representative  in  the  Dock  House. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  effect  might  have  been  if  these  measures 
[by  the  employer  to  influence  the  public]  had  been  taken  earlier  in  the 

'Eduard  Bernstein,  Der  Streik  (Frankfurt  a.  M.:  Riitten  &  Loening, 
1906),  pp.  51-55. 
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strike.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  recover  the  position  which  had  been 
thrown  away.  The  press  was  on  the  side  of  the  men;  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  was  fast  rising  in  their  favor.1 

Much  stronger  than  the  legal  arm,  and  undeniably  successful,  was 
the  union’s  publicity  arm.  What  civil  rights  were  won  depended  per¬ 
haps  more  on  incessant  talking  about  them  in  the  papers  than  on  argu¬ 
ing  in  court.2 

The  power  of  skilful  publicity  is  pointedly  illustrated  in 
the  following  account  of  a  contest  of  unusual  intensity.  The 
dramatic  situations,  the  sentiments  attaching  to  exploited 
womanhood,  gave  the  strike  great  news  value:  “The  first 
step  to  be  taken  was  to  place  before  the  public  in  clear  and 
simple  form  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  grievances  com¬ 
plained  of.  The  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  invited 
about  a  dozen  of  the  girls  to  tell  their  story  over  a  simple 
little  breakfast.  Within  a  week  the  story  told  to  a  handful 

was  printed  and  distributed  broadcast . From  then 

on,  the  story  lived  on  the  front  page  of  all  the  newspapers.”3 

But  strike  news  grows  tedious  as  the  conflict  wears  on, 
and  the  public  may  lose  interest.  For  this  reason,  pam¬ 
phlets,  “strike  dailies,”  and  speeches  supplement  the  general 
press  in  the  effort  to  mobilize  public  opinion.  Mass  assem¬ 
blies,  parades,  pilgrimages  of  the  strikers,  and  other  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  used  to  attract  notice.  The  busiest  hours  and  the 
most  crowded  streets  are  chosen  for  these  moving  panora¬ 
mas,  because  the  “curbstone  audience”  is  largest  at  these 
times.  Also,  the  delay  of  traffic  increases  the  nuisance  value 

1  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers’  Strike 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  p.  68. 

2  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  81. 

3  Alice  Henry,  The  Trade  Union  Woman  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1915),  p.  103 . 
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of  the  strike,  thereby  arresting  attention.  Spectators  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  concerted  action  of  a  large  number  of  persons. 

Emblems  quaint  and  pathetic  were  carried  in  the  ranks,  the  dock¬ 
er’s  cat  and  the  sweater’s  cat,  the  docker’s  dinner  and  the  sweater’s 
dinner,  the  docker’s  baby  and  the  sweater’s  baby,  diminutive  and  ample, 

respectively . Fishheads,  onions,  and  tiny  loaves  are  carried  on 

pikes  as  an  object  lesson  in  dockers’  fare  to  the  magnates  of  the  city.1 

When  the  cotton  mill  workers  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  marched 
out  of  the  factories  in  1828  to  protest  against  a  reduction  in  wages 
they  held  street  parades,  carried  placards,  and  arranged  protest  meet¬ 
ings,  and  despite  their  brief  industrial  experience,  won  the  striked 

The  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed  were  crowded 

with  people . Every  one  seemed  to  be  impressed  as  upon  some 

solemn  occasion.  The  enemies  of  the  miners’  union  were  chagrined 
and  angered  by  the  favorable  comment  heard  on  every  hand  during  the 
days  immediately  following.  They  were  disappointed  because  of  the 
good  order  which  had  marked  the  procession  of  the  “lawless  element.”3 

The  parade  had  the  desired  effect.  Not  only  did  it  create  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  our  own  ranks,  but  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
such  an  extent  that  club  women  and  others  wTho  had  hitherto  taken 
only  a  passive  interest  in  the  struggle  began  to  organize  and  demand 
arbitration.4 

1  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers’  Strike 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  pp.  85-86. 

2  Theresa  Wolf  son,  The  Woman  Worker  and  the  Trade  Unions  (Inter¬ 
national  Publishers,  1926),  p.  58. 

3  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  The  Story  of  a  Labor  Agitator  (Outlook  Co., 
1903),  p.  21. 

4  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Documentary  History 
(1914-16),  p.  147.  This  parade,  as  usual,  was  led  by  bands;  but  the  shouts 
and  calls  of  the  marchers  all  but  smothered  the  efforts  of  the  bands.  The 
yells  were  unorganized  and  spontaneous,  and  consisted  of  a  few  formulas. 
One  called  out:  “What  is  the  matter  with  the  boss?”  and  the  answering  call 
of  all  the  marchers  in  hearing  was  “boo,”  and  other  sounds  of  derision.  To 
the  queries,  “What  is  the  matter  with  the  girls?  the  strikers?  the  leaders  ?” 
the  answering  calls  were  loud  with  self-approbation.  Similar  queries  with  the 
“police,”  “sluggers,”  and  “scabs”  as  subjects  were  answered  with  derisive 
“boo,”  long  drawn  out  and  high  pitched.  As  the  line  passed  the  garment 
factories,  the  marchers  voiced  contemptuous  epithets  and  interjections. 
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During  a  Pennsylvania  coal  strike  a  delegation  visited 
New  York,  picketed  the  mine  owner’s  office  and  residence, 
and  interviewed  the  mayor  and  city  council.  Widespread 
publicity  was  given  the  strike  and  it  took  very  little  effort 
to  stir  up  a  surprisingly  extensive  and  varied  public  support 
for  the  evicted  families.1 

....  Amid  great  cheering  from  the  men  left  behind,  and  some 
sobbing  from  the  women,  the  pilgrimage  began.  Some  bore  banners, 
....  some  carried  small  baskets  in  which  they  received  contributions; 
others  sold  broadcast  sheets  of  Union  songs;  some  were  told  off  to 
sing;  others  again  sold  copies  of  the  Union  newspaper.2 

The  employer,  like  the  union,  tries  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  third  parties.  Like  the  strikers,  his  indifference  to  out¬ 
siders  tends  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
economic  position.  When  he  is  able  to  dominate  his  em¬ 
ployees,  he  “profoundly  distrusts  public  inquiries  because 
they  give  opportunities  to  certain  men  to  air  their  views.”3 
He  seeks  approval  because  he  shrinks  from  personal  criti¬ 
cism  or  fears  loss  of  patrons  and  customers.  If  he  is  able  to 
control  the  press,  he  discredits  his  opponents  and  curries 
public  favor  by  garbling  and  smothering  the  news.4 

1  Heber  Blankenhom,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1924),  pp.  176  ff. 

2  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  (London  and  Edinburgh: 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875),  pp.  132-33. 

3  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  The  New  Industrial  Unrest  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  1920),  p.  43. 

4  “A  great  deal,  I  think  myself  the  crucial  part,  of  what  looks  to  the 
worker  and  the  reformer  as  deliberate  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers,  is  the  direct  outcome  of  a  practical  difficulty  in  uncovering  the 
news,  and  the  emotional  difficulty  of  making  distant  facts  interesting  unless, 
as  Emerson  says,  we  can  ‘perceive  them  to  be  only  a  new  version  of  our 
familiar  experience’  and  can  set  about  translating  [them]  at  once  into  our 
parallel  facts”  (Walter  Lippman,  Public  Opinion  [Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe, 
1922],  p.  350). 


CHAPTER  XIV 
CONTROL  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

The  parties  to  an  industrial  dispute  may  not  only  invite 
attention,  but  may  also  try  to  elicit  active  intervention. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  developed  techniques  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  various  sentiments  and  economic  interests  of  out¬ 
siders.  Types  of  means  used  by  the  strikers  are:  claiming 
identification  with  the  public,  enduring  non-resistant  suf¬ 
fering,  retaliating  for  announced  wrongs,  and  applying  eco¬ 
nomic  coercion. 

In  order  that  their  claims  may  seem  justifiable,  strikers 
try  to  make  the  public,  at  least  that  portion  which  is  most 
sympathetic,  feel  identification  with  their  cause.  This  they 
may  seek  to  do  by  acknowledging  the  outsiders  as  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  their  labor.  “You  people  out  there  ....  it’s  you 
we’re  working  for,  not  the  operators.  You  make  the  opera¬ 
tors  do  the  right  thing;  we  have  a  right  to  your  help.  Our 
real  partner  is  the  public.”1 

More  often  appeal  is  made  to  the  common  sentiments 
and  rights  or  immunities  which  inhere  in  the  fact  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  general  public.  These  vary  widely.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  are  such  vague  sentiments  as  esteem 
for  doggedness  in  conflict  and  pity  for  the  wronged. 

I  heard  even  employers  express  their  admiration  of  the  true  Brit¬ 
ish  stubbornness  and  pluck  shown  by  the  men;  and  a  bystander  could 
not  help  having  a  still  stronger  feeling  when  he  saw  the  privations 
which  these  poor  laborers  and  their  wives  and  children  were  volun- 

1  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.);  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  174. 
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tarily  suffering,  rather  than  desert  the  Union  and  so  surrender  what 
they  spoke  of  as  their  “sacred  right”  to  combine.1 

The  policemen  in  charge  of  the  yards  ....  were  shocked  by 
the  lawbreaking  which  they  were  ordered  to  protect,  and  much  drawn 
in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  whom  they  were  supposed  to  regard 
as  public  enemies.2 

The  attitudes  attaching  to  womanhood  and  childhood 
supply  a  basis  for  propaganda.  Onlookers  are  stirred  by  the 
sight  of  children’s  processions.  This  device,  long  familiar  in 
Europe,  has  been  used  occasionally  in  America.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Lawrence  strike  of  1912  shipped  children  to  other 
towns,  ostensibly  to  secure  relief  for  them,  but  actually  to 
agitate  the  public.  This  incident  furnished  sensational  news 
copy,  and  caused  widespread  emotional  upheavals.  A  spec¬ 
tacular  pilgrimage  of  children  was  conducted  by  Mother 
Jones  to  elicit  sympathy  for  the  Pennsylvania  mill  workers.3 

Appeal  to  rights  of  citizens  or  of  “fellow-beings”  is  made 
when  the  conflict  is  very  intense.  Such  pleas  not  only  indi¬ 
cate  the  seriousness  of  the  contestant’s  mood,  but  also  imply 
that  he  is  linked  with  these  symbols  in  the  minds  of  others. 
This  is  the  significance  of  exhibiting  the  national  emblem 
in  public  and  seeking  in  other  ways  to  appropriate  the  spec¬ 
tators’  sentiments.  For  example,  during  a  Colorado  strike 
a  representation  of  the  flag  was  printed  with  charges  against 
the  employers.  At  the  top  of  the  poster  was  the  question: 
“Is  Colorado  in  America?”  On  each  of  the  thirteen  stripes 
was  printed  an  accusation  of  law  violation,  such  as  the  sus- 

1  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  (London  and  Edinburgh: 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875),  p.  90. 

2  Jane  Addams,  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace  (Macmillan  Co.,  1907),  pp.  106-7. 

3  Mother  Jones,  Autobiography  (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  1925),  pp.  71-83. 
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pension  of  habeas  corpus,  the  denial  of  free  speech,  and  the 
herding  of  the  men  into  “bull  pens”  (improvised  prisons).1 

Appeals  to  rights  of  citizenship  influence  a  few  outsiders, 
such  as  social  workers,  ministers,  and  women  of  the  “leisure 
class.”  “We  Americans  are  out  for  American  rights  for  all” 
was  the  declaration  of  a  poster  borne  by  these  volunteers  in 
one  strike.  Such  support  not  only  secures  for  the  strikers 
financial  and  legal  backing  but  also,  in  a  measure,  extends 
to  them  immunities  enjoyed  by  these  allies.  In  this  way 
more  respectability  is  bestowed  upon  the  strikers.  Their 
status  is  improved  and  their  efficiency  and  morale  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  increased. 

In  the  strike  of  the  New  York  garment  workers  of  1909  the  facts 
disclosing  the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  the  garments  were 
manufactured,  plus  the  tremendous  fight  which  the  striking  garment 
workers  were  putting  up,  caused  men  and  women  of  wealth,  the  press, 
the  clergy,  and  prominent  figures  in  public  life  to  rally  to  the  cause  of 
the  striking  women  workers.  This  had  a  unique  effect  upon  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  morale  of  the  women  workers  themselves.  They  had  se¬ 
cured  the  sanction  of  “respectability”;  in  their  efforts  they  were  not 
stigmatized  as  “disorderly  persons.”  This  was  indeed  the  beginning 
of  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  organizing  women.2 

[This]  strike  ....  lifted  a  whole  industrial  group  out  of  the 

obscurity  of  their  shops  into  the  light  of  the  social  forum . It 

supplied  a  strong  stimulus  for  the  awakening  “social”  consciousness 
of  America  ....  the  strike  “revealed  woman  to  herself  as  few  in¬ 
cidents  in  history  have  done.”3 

....  This  is  a  more  serious  business  than  I  thought,  otherwise 
the  papers  would  not  make  so  much  of  it.  Why,  every  one  of  them  is 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  Labor  Disturbances  in 
Colorado  (57th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  Senate  Doc.  122),  p.  229. 

3  Theresa  Wolfson,  The  Woman  Worker  and  the  Trade  Unions  (Inter¬ 
national  Publishers,  1926),  p.  130. 

3  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
p.  166. 
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full  of  the  strike  and  the  strikers;  we  are  made  so  much  of.  It  really 
feels  good  to  be  somebody. 

It’s  strange,  when  you  come  to  think  of  all  the  noise  us  girls  have 

made  for  the  last  two  days . Upon  my  word,  we  ought  to  be 

glad  that  we  went  out  on  strike — it  teaches  us  self-respect.”1 

However,  the  means  used  for  appropriating  these  senti¬ 
ments  may  be  unsuited  to  the  temper  of  the  onlookers,  and 
an  adverse  reaction  may  result.  Thus,  in  the  attempted 
shipment  of  children  from  Catholic  Dublin  to  Protestant 
England,  the  vigorous  opposition  by  the  clergy  caused  the 
sentiment  of  the  community  to  turn  against  Larkin’s  strike.2 

The  second  device  for  controlling  the  public,  that  of 
bearing  non-resistant  suffering,  consists  of  enduring  aggres¬ 
sion  or  wrong  without  retaliation  and  thereby  throwing 
one’s  self  upon  the  mercy  of  the  assailant  or  of  the  onlookers. 
Acts  of  exploitation  by  the  employer  or  his  aids — wanton 
arrests,  imprisonment,  cruelty  by  guards  or  sluggers,  hunger 
and  want,  and  the  silent  friction  which  forms  the  grievance 
back  of  the  strike  itself — provide  occasions  for  evoking  pity. 
To  be  sure,  such  sufferings  come  without  solicitation;  but 
when  they  do  occur  they  may  be  turned  to  some  advantage. 
Aggression  may  even  be  invited  for  strategic  reasons.  If  the 
ruse  is  sufficiently  obscured,  it  may  be  successful  in  arousing 
sympathy  or  in  securing  concessions  (the  right  of  assembly, 
for  example).  Non-compliance  with  police  or  magistrate  or¬ 
ders  is  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  incurring  persecution 
and  awakening  sympathy. 

The  mechanisms  involved  in  non-resistant  suffering  are 
described  by  Professor  Case  as  follows: 

1  Theresa  Serber  Malkiel,  Diary  of  a  Shirtwaist  Striker  (Co-operative 
Press,  1910),  pp.  6,  9. 

2  Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914),  pp. 
220  if. 
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In  persuasion  of  the  ordinary  type  he  [the  onlooker]  is  convinced 
by  a  series  of  ideas  or  a  chain  of  reasoning.  In  persuasion  by  suffering 
it  is  done  by  the  sight  of  distress  which  a  word  or  a  single  act  of  as¬ 
sistance  or  consent  on  his  own  part  would  avert . Where  the 

suffering,  while  not  self-originated,  is  passively  endured,  the  subject 
is  persuaded  and  swerved  from  his  course  by  a  rush  of  admiration, 
gratitude,  compassion,  or  remorse,  or  other  powerful  emotions,  while 
sometimes  his  hostile  and  threatening  attitude  is  suddenly  changed 

into  one  of  active  benevolence . In  meeting  the  opposition  of 

hostile  social  forces,  the  typical  passive  resistant  has  always  shown 
himself  strong  to  suffer.  Therein  are  seen  his  “tokens  of  power”  which 
have  helped  the  laws  of  crowd  psychology  to  work  oftentimes  in  his 
favor.  The  courage  and  spectacular  suffering  of  the  unresisting  martyr 
impress  tremendously  the  imagination  of  the  crowd,  producing  a 
startling  image  that  fills  and  besets  the  mind.1 

When  the  victim  of  aggression  is  felt  to  be  outside  the 
moral  order,  the  onlookers  have  little  sympathy  for  him. 
But  when  their  prejudice  is  slight,  it  may  be  broken  down 
by  non-resistant  suffering.  An  elementary  example  of  this 
response  is  seen  in  the  first  illustration  below.  More  com¬ 
plex  situations  are  those  in  which  people  rally  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  political  martyr. 

Quinn  is  an  Irishman  of  the  dynamiter  variety,  and  loves,  of 
course,  the  opposition.  “The  movement  began  with  force,”  he  said, 
“and  it  will  continue  with  force.  At  the  first  great  street-car  strike  in 
New  York,  the  police  interfered  with  the  German  strikers  who  were 
marching  peacefully  through  the  streets.  I  was  one  of  the  Irish  boys 
of  the  streets,  and  how  we  did  stone  the  police!”2 

In  point  of  fact  the  only  effect  of  the  government’s  action  [in  the 
arrest  of  Larkin  and  four  of  his  associates]  was  to  give  Mr.  Larkin  a 
splendid  advertisement,  of  which  he  stood  at  that  moment  sorely  in 
need,  and  to  rally  to  his  side  bodies  of  workers  who  in  other  circum- 

1  C.  M.  Case,  Non-violent  Coercion  (Century  Co.,  1923),  pp.  398-99. 

2  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  p.  367. 
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stances  might  have  been  at  best  lukewarm  supporters  of  his  extreme 
propaganda.  Cheering  crowds  bore  him  and  his  associates,  on  their 
release,  in  triumph  from  the  police  court.1 

Exhibiting  helplessness  in  the  face  of  exploitation,  pre¬ 
senting  the  wronged  persons  to  the  public,  and  refusing  to 
avail  one’s  self  of  technical  immunity  against  indignities 
(e.g.,  going  to  prison,  rather  than  paying  a  fine)  have  aspects 
which  are  typical  of  non-resistant  suffering. 

On  the  stage,  in  the  front  row,  beside  the  speakers,  sat  twenty 
girls  who  had  been  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  behind  them  the  stage 
was  filled  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  girls  who  had  been  arrested 
and  fined.  Each  young  lady  wore  a  printed  sash,  readable  from  the 
audience,  telling  how  she  had  been  distinguished  by  the  court,  and 
in  six-inch  letters  labeled  “Workhouse  Prisoner”  and  “Arrested.” 
Over  their  heads  were  banners  bearing  inscriptions  such  as,  “The 
workhouse  is  no  answer  to  a  demand  for  justice.”2 

The  pickets  were  being  punished,  not  only  with  heavy  fines,  thus 
depleting  the  unions’  treasury,  but  with  terms  in  the  workhouse. 
....  The  leaders  saw  to  it  that  a  photograph  was  taken  of  such  a 
group  with  “Workhouse  Prison”  pinned  across  the  breast  of  each, 
.  .  .  .  and  the  newspapers  were  but  too  glad  to  print  the  picture- 
[Thus]  punishment  is  converted  into  reward,  disgrace  transmuted  into 
honor . 3 

Retaliating  for  announced  wrongs,  although  adopted 
with  a  similar  purpose,  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  that 
there  is  resistance,  or  perhaps  revenge,  instead  of  passive 
suffering.  It  reverses  the  character  of  the  response  and  relies 
upon  previous  sympathy  or  the  nature  of  the  provocation 

1  Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914),  pp, 
127-28. 

s  F.  E.  Sheldon,  Souvenir  History  of  the  Strike  of  Ladies'  Waist-Makers’ 
Union  (F.  E.  Sheldon,  1910),  p.  20. 

3  Alice  Henry,  The  Trade  Union  Woman  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1915),  PP- 
94-95- 
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for  exoneration  before  the  public.  This  violent  self-help 
arouses  attention,  starts  investigations,  and  gives  publicity 
to  grievances.  In  a  West  Virginia  conflict  the  miners  met 
the  violence  of  the  employers  and  their  official  “henchmen” 
with  armed  resistance.  The  war  that  followed  advertised 
the  strike  and  exposed  the  official  disregard  of  civil  rights. 
The  story  was  laid  before  Congress  and  the  committee  of 
investigation  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  owners  and 
the  state  officials.  To  this  day  these  miners  believe  that 
violence  in  return  for  violence  paid.1 

Bystanders  may  react  according  to  the  factor  which  at¬ 
tracts  attention  most  forcefully  or,  at  best,  according  to  the 
guilt  of  the  aggressor.  They  respond  favorably  only  to  re¬ 
taliation  which  seems  to  have  been  “justified.”  Acts  which 
a  contestant  considers  to  be  retaliation  may  appear  as  ag¬ 
gression  to  the  onlookers.  “I  found  that  the  side  that  uses 
force,  or  uses  most  force,  invariably  turns  me  against  it,” 
asserts  one  writer.2 

The  skilled  leader,  therefore,  will  be  cautious  in  the  use 
of  violence  for  strategic  reasons,  even  though  he  may  agree 
with  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  he  who  has  force  also 
has  right  on  his  side.  In  many  hard-fought  contests  the  use 
or  non-use  of  violence  is  a  technical,  not  a  moral,  question. 
“The  tactics  used  are  determined  solely  by  the  power  of  the 
organization  to  make  good  in  their  use.  The  question  of 
‘right’  and  ‘wrong’  does  not  concern  us,”  says  Vincent  St. 
John.3 

1  Helen  Marot,  American  Labor  Unions  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1914), 
p.  207. 

3  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  Crowds  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1913),  p.  52. 

3  Vincent  St.  John,  The  I.  W.  W.:  Its  History,  Structure,  and  Methods, 
quoted  by  John  Spargo,  Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism  and  Socialism 
(B.  W.  Huebsch,  1913),  p.  31. 
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The  nicety  with  which  these  points  of  strategy  are 
weighed  by  the  tactician  is  illustrated  by  the  leadership  of 
the  Paterson  strike.  The  strategist  in  charge,  addressing  an 
audience  of  professional  critics,  justified  her  non-use  of  vio¬ 
lence  by  the  assertion  that  the  situation  was  unsuited  to 
such  tactics.  “Only  where  violence  is  necessary  should  it 
be  used.”  This  is  not  an  ethical  or  legal,  but  a  utilitarian, 
objection,  she  affirmed.  When  scabs  are  to  be  opposed,  or 
when  violence  is  needed  for  self-defense,  it  should  be  used. 
The  author  continues:  “Acts  which  will  bring  in  the  militia 
will  benefit  the  strikers.  But  this  may  discourage,  as  well  as 
stimulate,  them.  The  presence  of  the  militia  is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  economically  advantageous  position.  The  po¬ 
litical  and  military  power  are  secondary  to  these,  so  that, 
if  no  advantage  can  be  gained,  violence  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw  military  and  political  action  into  the  strike. 
Mass  action  is  more  up-to-date  than  physical  violence. 
Physical  violence  is  dramatic.  It  is  especially  dramatic  when 
you  talk  about  it  and  don’t  resort  to  it.”1 

The  fourth  instrument  of  control  is  economic  coercion. 
Those  against  whom  this  pressure  is  directed  may  be  not 
only  the  consumers  and  patrons  of  the  industry  concerned, 
but  also  other  employers  who  buy  from,  or  sell  to,  the  struck 
firm,  and  even  persons  who  have  no  observable  connection 
with  the  establishment  originally  involved.  Such  pressure 
may  take  the  form  of  a  bona  fide  strike  or  of  a  threat  to  tie 
up  essential  industries.  The  suspensions  in  the  anthracite 
mines  in  1906,  1909,  and  1912  were  announced  to  be  tactical 
maneuvers  designed  to  warn  the  public  and  to  induce  it  to 
take  sides  against  the  employer  as  a  safeguard  against  a 

1  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  from  an  unpublished  speech. 
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prolonged  stoppage.1  These  tactics  were  said  to  be  part  of 
the  union’s  “conciliative  methods,”  and  not  means  of  a 
“forceful  character.” 

The  larger  the  stoppage,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of 
intervention;  but  the  greater  also  is  the  probability  that 
public  opinon  will  be  unfriendly,  especially  if  the  strike  is 
conducted  for  aims  which  are  unpopular.  Unions,  therefore, 
generally  try  to  avoid  a  direct  challenge  to  the  public.  They 
prefer  to  manipulate  or  placate,  rather  than  to  threaten  and 
coerce.  They  place  chief  reliance  upon  circumspect  talka¬ 
tiveness.  If  the  public  is  sympathetic  it  will  show  consider¬ 
able  tolerance  in  regard  to  economic  waste  and  inconven¬ 
ience.  But  only  when  this  favorable  attitude  does  exist  can 
economic  pressure  be  used  successfully  in  turning  third 
parties  against  the  employer. 

The  employer,  like  the  strikers,  seeks  to  justify  himself 
and  to  discredit  his  opponents.  In  defending  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  he  calls  the  stoppage  a  strike  and  not  a  lockout.  He 
minimizes  the  extent  of  the  grievance  or  of  the  stoppage,  so 
that  it  may  appear  as  if  there  were  “no  strike  to  be  settled” 
by  outsiders.2  The  Forstman  Company  maintained  that 
there  had  been  no  strike  in  its  plant,  “that  its  workers  [were] 
merely  ‘on  call,’  awaiting  the  moment  when  the  condition 
of  the  trade  at  large  and  the  end  of  the  danger  of  mistreat¬ 
ment  by  the  strikers  [would  make]  it  wise  to  reopen.”3  He 
appeals  to  practical  interests  by  posing  as  the  guardian  of 

1  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Col¬ 
lective  Bargaining  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Industry  (Bulletin  No.  191),  pp. 
52-57- 

2  See,  for  example,  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York: 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  141. 

3  Christian  Century,  August  5,  1925,  p.  975. 
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the  consumer.  He  attempts  to  capitalize  the  sentiments  of 
the  public  by  allusions  to  patriotism  or  other  virtues.  He 
calls  the  open  shop  the  “American  idea,”  the  “American 
plan,”  and  talks  of  “liberty  and  the  open  shop.” 

His  chief  effort  is  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  strikers. 
He  places  the  blame  for  the  disputes,  with  its  resulting  in¬ 
convenience,  on  them  and  defames  their  character.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  the  epithets  of  “ruthless  exploiter,”  he  retorts  that 
the  labor  leaders  are  “crooks  who  lead  a  conspiracy,” 
“grafters,”  “indolent  men  who  will  not  work  at  their  trade, 
but  prefer  to  live  by  their  wits.”  Failure  of  the  police  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  interests  he  calls  prejudice  and  wink¬ 
ing  at  disorder  and  lawlessness.1  At  times  he  instigates  vio¬ 
lence  and  accuses  the  strikers  of  terrorism.  He  is  known  to 
have  hired  “detectives”  to  instigate  plots  which  cast  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  union.2 

The  newspapers  asserted  before  and  during  the  strike  and  reas¬ 
serted  in  various  direct  forms  and  in  various  ways  of  implication  that 
the  objects  of  the  strike  were  “revolutionary”  and  “Bolshevik,”  and 
that  the  strikers  were  “disloyal”  and  “un-American”  ....  aliens 
except  those  willing  to  work  in  the  steel  mills  under  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  their  employer  were  placed  under  suspicion . All 

aliens  [who  are]  not  radicals  return  to  mills.3 

The  factory  owners  consciously  fostered  the  idea  that  the  opera¬ 
tives  were  “bad”  women.  Their  advertisements  carried  special  pleas 
for  “respectable  young  women”  ....  a  now  common  vulnerable 
point  of  attack  against  union  organization  among  women . 

1  Industrial  Commission,  Report  on  the  Chicago  Labor  Disputes  of  igoo, 
p.  xxiii. 

2  See  Robert  Hunter,  Violence  and  the  Labor  Movement  (Macmillan  Co., 
1914),  p.  290. 

3  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Interchurch  World  Movement,  Public  Opinion 
and  the  Steel  Strike  of  igig  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920),  p.  101. 
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Striking  women  garment  workers  in  Chicago  in  1924  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  jail  after  being  called  “low  women,  a  disgrace  to  their 
sex.”1 

Both  contestants  attempt  to  manipulate  the  inclination 
of  onlookers  to  concede  victory  to  the  one  making  the  great¬ 
est  show  of  strength.  This  tendency  to  make  awards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  actual  or  apparent  fighting  ability  offsets  the 
contrary  tendency  to  pity  the  “underdog.”  In  the  attempt 
to  control  the  public,  therefore,  each  party  asserts  that  he 
is  winning  or  that  he  is  invincible. 

The  techniques  for  influencing  the  public  are  conflict 
measures  against  the  opponent.  Accordingly  they  take  on 
the  intensity  of  the  struggle  of  which  they  are  a  part.  But 
their  character  is  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  strike  takes 
place  before  onlookers  whose  reactions  are  subject  to  manip¬ 
ulation.2 

For  the  most  part  the  public  is  moved  by  appeals  to  good 
will,  rather  than  by  coercion.  The  struggle  is  in  so  far  sub¬ 
limated,  for  it  is  partly  lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  physical 
endurance  and  is  made  to  function  in  a  moral  order.  The 
cruder  forms  of  struggle  thus  tend  to  give  way  to  cunning 
or  stratagem  and  appeals  for  “rights”  by  virtue  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  larger  society.  But  industrial  conflicts  are  often 
characterized  by  reversions  to  lower  forms  of  combat,  and 
even  bystanders,  when  interfering  with  the  contest,  show  a 
wide  range  in  the  types  of  their  acts. 

1  Theresa  Wolfson,  The  Woman  Worker  and  the  Trade  Unions  (Interna¬ 
tional  Publishers,  1926),  pp.  103-4. 

2  This  fact  also  supplies  a  means  of  control  over  the  strikers:  “Many 
eyes  are  upon  you;  many  tongues  are  ready  to  reproach  you;  your  opponents 
say  that  your  extra  leisure  will  be  passed  in  the  public  house,  and  your  extra 
pay  spent  in  beer.  Show  that  their  slander  is  untrue.  Be  united,  be  sober, 
and  you  will  soon  be  free”  (Frederick  Clifford,  The  Agricultural  Lockout 
[London  and  Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875],  p.  8). 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  PUBLIC  INTERVENES 

As  a  result  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
bystanders  may  not  only  form  an  opinion  concerning  the 
dispute,  but,  if  sufficiently  agitated,  may  also  participate 
in  the  contest  directly.  In  so  doing  they  may  respond  as 
neutrals  seeking  to  end  the  conflict,  or  as  partisans  giving 
aid  to  one  of  the  principals.  As  neutrals,  they  inject  new 
types  of  acts  into  the  conflict  situation,  thereby  aiding 
settlement.  As  partisans,  they  attempt  to  compel  surrender 
by  one  party  or  to  impose  penalties  and  release  emotions 
aroused  by  the  combat. 

When  a  neutral  intervenes  to  secure  a  settlement,  he 
changes  the  nature  of  the  total  situation  confronting  the 
principals.  In  urging  them  to  “get  together  and  settle  their 
dispute”  or  “to  spare  no  effort  to  reach  an  agreement,”  he 
is  introducing  a  new  factor.  Through  his  presence  or  his 
acts  he  supplies  an  element  of  co-operation,  a  point  of  friend¬ 
ly  response.  Since  hostile  attitudes  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  toward  him,  compliance  with  his  overtures  is  not  an 
act  of  submission. 

The  neutral  may  attempt  conciliation,  mediation,  or  ar¬ 
bitration.  In  conciliation  he  ends  hostility,  not  by  coercing 
the  contestants,  but  by  disintegrating  partisanship.  This  he 
accomplishes  by  supplying  substitutes  for  the  conflict  ges¬ 
tures.  He  first  attempts  to  secure  a  conference  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute.  This  stratagem  is  especially  useful  in  those 
cases  where  the  employer  refuses  to  confer  with  union  rep- 
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resentatives  and  insists  that  he  will  deal  only  with  his  work¬ 
ers  individually,  or  with  their  committees,  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  “the  outside  union.”  Having  secured  this  confer¬ 
ence,  the  conciliator  must  keep  the  opponents  from  further 
irritating  each  other.  He  may  also  persuade  one  party  to 
make  a  concession  as  an  act  of  good  will ;  for  under  definable 
circumstances  a  contestant  prefers  to  accept  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  third  party  rather  than  to  make  the  same  con¬ 
cession  to  his  opponent  directly.1 

Success  of  the  conciliator  depends  largely  upon  the  apt¬ 
ness  of  his  techniques  of  social  control,  that  is,  upon  the 
suitability  of  his  overtures  to  elicit  the  desired  responses  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  He  must  therefore  remain  neutral,  for  his 
position  and  the  friendly  character  of  his  acts  supply  part 
of  the  necessary  stimulus.  A  hostile  overture  on  his  part 
would  make  him  a  partisan,  and,  by  evoking  defensive  re¬ 
actions,  would  delay  settlement.  The  conciliator’s  success 
also  depends  upon  his  ability  to  adjust  the  character  of  his 
gestures  to  the  attitude  of  the  contestants.  Suggestions 
which  are  considered  unfair,  or  which  disclose  ignorance  of 
the  technical  questions  relating  to  the  industry,  lower  his 
conciliative  influences.  Other  elements  affecting  his  success 
are  noted  in  the  following  analysis  made  by  an  experienced 
observer:  “Unless  the  parties  continue  to  negotiate  either 
together  or  with  the  conciliator  ....  a  breakdown  is  cer¬ 
tain;  ....  in  conciliation,  the  main  point  is  to  get  the 
parties  together  and  keep  them  together;  this  requires  pa¬ 
tience  ....  tact,  judgment  of  men,  ingenuity,  courtesy, 
power  of  interpretation  of  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  and  an 

1  For  an  example  see  George  E.  Barnett  and  David  A.  McCabe,  Media¬ 
tion,  Investigation,  and  Arbitration  in  Industrial  Disputes  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1916),  pp.  35-38. 
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utter  absence  of  exhibitions  of  partisan  feelings.  Irony,  in¬ 
vectives,  or  eloquence  are  unwise  weapons  to  use.”1 

In  mediation,  as  in  conciliation,  the  object  is  to  effect 
settlement  by  indirect  means,  the  third  party  interposing 
between  the  disputants  as  an  equal  friend  of  both.  He  has 
a  threefold  function:  he  supplies  a  new  element  (the  third 
party),  he  acts  as  a  confidential  agent,  and  he  composes 
differences  by  inventing  substitutes  for  the  disputed  points. 

In  his  first  capacity  he  serves  as  the  object  of  the  ges¬ 
tures  made  by  the  contestants,  who  may  refuse  to  confer 
with  each  other,  but  will  discuss  terms  of  settlement  with 
a  third  person.  The  ruses  used  in  connection  with  such 
three-cornered  conferences  show  how  subtle  the  interaction 
becomes  when  the  third  party  is  added.  Thus,  although  the 
contestants  have  refused  to  confer,  they  may  agree  to  a 
conference  with  the  mediator  even  though  both  know  that 
it  is  to  be  a  three-party  interview.  Both  explain  their  con¬ 
duct  by  saying  that  they  are  dealing  with  the  mediator. 
If  one  or  both  refuse  to  confer,  the  mediator  may  effect  a 
settlement  by  separate  agreements  with  each.  The  employer 
may  decline  to  deal  with  his  employees  while  they  are  on 
strike,  and  they  may  refuse  to  return  to  work  unless  con¬ 
cessions  are  promised.  In  such  instances  the  mediator  is  the 
sole  recipient  of  the  responses.  He  may  secure  from  the 
employer  a  guaranty  of  concessions,  and  through  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  he  commands  may  induce  the  employees  to 
return  to  work  without  an  openly  avowed  agreement. 

As  confidential  agent,  the  mediator  is  the  medium  of 
communication.  He  modulates  and  transfers  the  responses 
made  to  him.  He  secures  from  each  party  statements  as  to 

1  Lord  Askwith,  Industrial  Problems  and  Disputes  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  1921),  pp.  404-5- 
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the  limits  of  possible  concessions,  and  receives  tentative 
proposals  for  settlement.  Thereupon  he  may  bring  the  par¬ 
ties  together  and  induce  them  to  agree  with  each  other  upon 
the  terms  tentatively  arranged  with  him  beforehand.  The 
tactical  significance  of  this  form  of  mediation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  disclose  the  terms  which,  as  a  last  resort, 
the  contestants  might  be  willing  to  concede.  By  acting 
through  the  mediator  they  avoid  the  “humiliation”  of  com¬ 
municating  directly.  Moreover,  since  neither  party,  so  far 
as  the  other  knows,  is  committed  in  advance  to  any  definite 
proposition,  the  strategic  position  of  both  remains  un¬ 
changed  in  case  settlement  is  not  secured.  This  type  of  pro¬ 
cedure  has  proved  relatively  successful  in  railway  disputes 
in  the  United  States. 

[In  attempting  to  mediate  disputes,  the  commissioners  delayed 
bringing  the  contestants  into  conference  until  these]  had  made  such 
concessions  to  the  mediators  that  the  difference  could  be  adjusted. 
....  If  the  proposals  from  the  two  sides  were  such  as  to  make  agree¬ 
ment  possible,  the  commissioners  would  draw  up  a  plan  to  be  accepted 
by  the  disputants . In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  reach  an  agree¬ 

ment  neither  side  ....  could  use  as  a  lever  the  concessions  already 
made  by  the  other.1 

The  merit  of  [confidential  mediation]  lies  in  the  fact  that  indirect 
negotiations  are  less  likely  to  kindle  the  anger  of  the  party  approached 
by  unpleasant  arguments  or  by  arousing  hostile  feelings  towards  its 
opponent.  When  both  parties  maintain  a  calm  attitude,  agreement  is 
[more  easily]  reached  than  otherwise.2 

In  his  third  capacity  the  mediator  invents  a  substitute 
for  the  disputed  point.  He  does  not  recommend  that  the 

1  Clyde  Olin  Fisher,  The  Use  of  Federal  Power  in  the  Settlement  of  Rail¬ 
way  Disputes  (United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  Bulletin  No.  303),  pp.  32-33. 

3  Ting  Tsz  Ko,  Government  Methods  of  Adjusting  Labor  Disputes  (Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  1926),  pp.  22-23. 
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parties  make  concessions,  but  proposes  a  solution  which 
safeguards  the  interests  of  both.1  A  well-known  example  of 
such  an  invention  is  the  creation  of  the  preferential  union 
shop  in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the  New  York  cloak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  in  1910.  Mediators  have  also  been 
successful  in  discovering  ways  of  appeasing  wounded  pride 
and  personal  pique  which  stand  in  the  way  of  settlement. 
In  some  instances  plans  have  been  devised  whereby  a  dis¬ 
charged  employee  was  re-employed  for  a  day  or  an  hour 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  then  “resign.”  In 
this  way  both  parties  “saved  face.” 

The  effect  of  the  mediator’s  overtures  depends  upon 
various  subtle  factors.  Among  these  are  his  reputation, 
prestige,  skill  in  using  techniques  of  control,  his  sincerity 
and  absence  of  selfish  interests.  It  is  also  essential  that  he 
shall  not  be  the  same  person  who  might  later  be  called  upon 
to  arbitrate  the  dispute  in  case  mediation  fails. 

As  arbiter  the  third  party  intervenes  by  imposing  his 
opinions  upon  the  principals.  He  gives  his  interpretation  of 
the  controversy,  basing  his  decision,  not  only  upon  the  facts 
obtained,  but  also  upon  his  estimate  of  the  contestants’  rela¬ 
tive  skill  in  argumentation  and  their  power  to  enforce  their 
demands.  He  also  attempts  to  regulate  the  methods  of  com¬ 
bat  by  keeping  the  procedure  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  “rules  of  the  game.”  His  very  presence  affects  be¬ 
havior;  but  at  times  his  intervention  becomes  overt  and 
assertive.  This  is  the  case  when  the  police  or  the  military 
supervise  the  contest,  or  when,  as  in  the  following  example, 
the  court  sits  in  judgment  over  the  tactics  used. 

1  This  type  of  invention  has  been  called  “creative  experience.”  Cf.  Mary 
Parker  Follett,  Creative  Experience  (Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  1924). 
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The  men  would  meet  on  private  ground  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
tipple;  the  company  would  force  them  into  court  by  revealing  that  it 

owned  coal  land  within  a  few  rods  of  the  meeting . Usually 

Judge  Berkey  ruled  so  that  the  men  could  meet,  but  it  meant  costly 
days  in  court  and  much  scurrying  around  to  find  meeting  grounds  not 
“in  the  vicinity,”  in  a  county  completely  underlaid  with  coal  beds.1 

At  one  time  when  women  and  babies  were  being  herded  by  scores 
into  the  sheriff’s  custody,  Judge  Berkey  called  a  halt  and  requested 
the  coal  companies  to  desist.2 

Arbitration  may  be  either  compulsory  or  voluntary.  It 
is  compulsory  when  the  parties  are  required  by  law  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  dispute  to  a  tribunal  whose  decision  is  binding. 
It  is  voluntary  when  the  acceptance  of  the  award  is  optional. 
This  has  proved  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two  meth¬ 
ods,  though  there  is  some  tendency  to  impose  compulsory 
settlement  in  public  utilities,  such  as  railways^ 

Employers  and  unions  have  generally  opposed  arbitra¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  especially  hostile  to  compulsory 
awards.  An  element  of  mere  habitual  reliance  upon  settle¬ 
ment  by  direct  conflict  is,  no  doubt,  a  factor  in  this  attitude. 
But  other  and  more  fundamental  reasons  also  exist. 

First,  it  may  be  that  the  scale  of  justice  and  fairness  is 
so  evenly  balanced  that  the  most  impartial  arbiter  is  at  a 
loss  in  judging  between  the  conflicting  interests.  That  which 
seems  to  be  just  to  one  party  may  prove  to  be  unjust  to  the 
other.  Also,  points  which  are  important  to  the  principals 
may  seem  negligible  to  an  outsider. 

Secondly,  the  arbitrator  may  impose  decisions  which  are 
recognized  by  both  contestants  to  be  unworkable;  for  he 
lacks  the  technical  knowledge  upon  which  adequate  judg- 

1  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  pp.  120-21. 

2  Ibid,.,  p.  92. 
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ments  must  be  based.  Few  persons  who  know  enough  about 
an  industry  to  give  an  expert  opinion  are  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  giving  an  impartial  decision.  A  conference  of  per¬ 
sons  not  intimately  connected  with  the  industry  cannot 
arrive  at  an  “agreement  on  principle  that  could  serve  as  a 
working  basis.  Such  a  conference  would  attempt  to  ‘legis¬ 
late’  for  industry,  whereas  really  constructive  changes  and 
methods  are  evolved  out  of  the  experience  of  industry  by 
those  handling  its  tools  and  those  in  control.”1  Because  of 
this  tendency  for  an  understanding  to  arise  as  a  result  of 
experience  in  the  industry,  each  party  may  prefer  to  place 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  partner  opponent  rather  than 
admit  outsiders  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  dispute. 

Thirdly,  a  feeling  of  coercion  is  likely  to  attach  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  has,  or  thinks 
he  has,  the  stronger  position  with  regard  to  resources  and 
organization.  Since  his  advantages  may  be  imperiled  by 
arbitration,  this  interference  calls  out  defensive  reactions. 
He  asserts  that  the  decision  was  “loaded  in  advance,”  that 
his  “hands  are  tied”  by  compulsory  arbitration  and  even 
by  investigation ;  for  he  feels  that  he  was  denied  the  use  of 
his  power.  To  him,  therefore,  the  chance  to  fight  marks  the 
difference  between  “freedom”  and  restraint  (which  the  em¬ 
ployer  calls  “socialism”).  To  the  weaker  it  marks  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  “liberty”  and  submission  (which  the  wage¬ 
worker  calls  “serfdom”). 

Because  their  strategic  position  varies  from  time  to  time, 
the  contestants  change  front  with  reference  to  arbitration. 
Each  opposes  it  when  he  is  strong,  but  favors  it  when  he  is 
weak,  because  there  is  at  least  a  probability  of  winning  some 

1  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
192s),  n,  521. 
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concession  through  this  intervention.  For  example,  during 
the  closing  decades  of  the  last  century,  when  the  railway 
brotherhoods  were  weak,  they  favored  arbitration,  while  the 
managers  opposed  it.  More  recently  both  parties  have  re¬ 
versed  their  positions. 

The  change  in  front  with  the  varying  phases  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  cycle  is  well  shown  by  the  attitude  of  Canadian  work¬ 
ers  to  the  Disputes  Act  which  gives  the  minister  of  labor  the 
power  to  investigate  and  publish  the  findings  regarding  in¬ 
dustrial  conflicts.  The  workers  were  hostile  to  the  law  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  flourishing  business  conditions,  but  favored 
it  during  the  industrial  depression  following  the  World  War.1 
The  disputes  which  have  come  before  the  boards  confirm 
this  interpretation  of  the  changing  opinions.  In  48.1  per 
cent  of  the  cases  handled  during  the  years  1907-18  (the  pe¬ 
riod  of  union  hostility  to  the  law)  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployees  agreed  upon  a  chairman,  the  minister  of  labor  ap¬ 
pointing  the  chairman  in  the  remaining  cases.  During  the 
years  1918-25  (the  period  of  union  support  of  the  act)  the 
parties  agreed  upon  a  chairman  in  only  37.9  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Thus  the  favorable  attitude  coincided  with  the  great¬ 
er  amount  of  government  intervention.  Likewise,  during 
the  first  period,  the  union  representative  dissented  from  the 
decision  in  only  18. 1  per  cent  of  the  cases,  as  compared  with 
23.3  per  cent  in  the  second  period.2 

In  general,  both  employers  and  unions  are  more  hostile 
to  arbitration  than  to  conciliation  and  mediation.  The  lat¬ 
ter  methods  permit  more  complete  utilization  of  resources 

1  Ben  M.  Selekman,  Postponing  Strikes  (Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
1927),  pp.  164,  235. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  185,  187. 
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and  bargaining  ability,  so  that  each  party  is  finally  convinced 
that  he  has  received  all  his  strength  can  command.  In  vari¬ 
ous  industries  the  methods  of  “fighting  it  out”  and  of  leav¬ 
ing  it  entirely  to  arbitrators  have  largely  given  way  to  con¬ 
ciliation  and  mediation.  Statistics  record  this  preference. 
A  summary  of  data  relating  to  3,951  labor  disputes  gives 
the  following  percentage  distribution:  “direct  negotiation 
or  conciliation,”  74;  “arbitration,  voluntary  or  compulsory,” 
15;  “withdrawal  of  demands”  by  the  workers,  10. 1 

In  all  these  forms  of  intervention,  experts  have  usually 
been  the  active  agents,  although  the  “public”  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority.  Only  those  persons  who  have  insight  into 
the  complex  questions  involved  and  who  can  devote  time 
and  attention  sufficient  to  acquire  professional  skill2  can 
command  the  requisite  strategy  of  control.  Tactless  inter¬ 
vention  complicates  the  dispute.  For  example,  unwise  re¬ 
lease  of  information  secured  by  a  board  of  inquiry  may  in¬ 
crease  partisanship,  providing  that  the  contestants  perceive 
that  their  honor  is  at  stake  before  an  audience.  They  may 
also  delay  settlement  because  they  hope  to  secure  new  sup¬ 
port  from  outsiders  or  because  they  distrust  the  general 
“well-wishers”  who  are  intruding  into  the  contest. 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May, 
1927,  p.  15.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  (Department  of  Labour  Statistics, 
Reports  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  [1913],  p.  xxii)  shows  these  forms  of  settlement 
and  percentage  distribution:  “direct  arrangements  of  negotiations,”  77; 
“conciliation  or  mediation,”  10;  “arbitration,”  2;  return  to  work  without 
negotiation,  etc.,  ix. 

2  “According  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  [the  contestant]  will  emerge 
from  the  conference  room  insisting  that  what  he  wants  is  some  soul-filling 
idea  like  justice,  welfare,  Americanism,  socialism.  On  such  issues  the  citizen 
outside  can  sometimes  be  provoked  to  fear  or  admiration,  but  to  judgment, 
never.  Before  he  can  do  anything  with  the  argument,  the  fat  has  to  be  boiled 
out  of  it.”  (Walter  Lippman,  Public  Opinion  [Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1922], 
p.  402). 
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This  ill-designed  meddling  was  an  important  factor  in 
prolonging  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1926,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  quoted  below.  The  events  de¬ 
scribed  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  strike  is  accepted  as 
a  conventionalized  method  of  settling  industrial  disputes. 
Consequently,  outsiders  organize  their  conduct  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  (for  example,  in  seeking  profit  or  status)  just  as  in 
the  case  of  other  institutionalized  conflicts. 

When  a  coal  strike  develops,  many  champions  of  the  people  with 
political  hopes  start  to  develop  ways  and  means  to  capitalize  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  their  own  benefit.  There  is  no  publicity  value  in  being  a  pri¬ 
vate  lover,  so  their  love  is  proclaimed  loudly.  The  next  thing  is  to 
have  a  plan  or  to  offer  their  good  offices.  This  is  done  so  that  later, 
when  the  strike  is  settled,  they  can  point  with  pride  to  their  helpful¬ 
ness. 

These  champions  of  the  people  accomplish  nothing  except  to  con¬ 
fuse  everything  and  prolong  the  strike . Right  at  the  start  it 

seemed  that  a  formula  could  be  written  to  end  the  strike.  My  only 
fear  was  that  some  great  friend  of  the  people  would  have  a  heart¬ 
break  and  start  loving  out  loud  and  spoil  the  party . 1 

The  acts  of  arbiters  merge  into  those  of  partisans.  The 
two  may  even  be  indistinguishable.  As  partisan,  the  public 
responds  uncritically  and  takes  sides  because  of  biases,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  facts  on  the  basis  of  which  to  formulate  an 
impartial  judgment.  This  is  aptly  shown  by  the  way  the 
people  in  the  one-factory  town  take  sides  during  an  indus¬ 
trial  dispute.  Since  everyone  in  the  community  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  firm,  all  tend  to  be  partisan.  The 
conflict  leads  to  tensions  and  discussions,  verbal  attack  and 

1  The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  The  Anthracite  Strike  of  1925- 
26  (Philadelphia:  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information),  p.  49.  For  an  inter¬ 
esting  case  of  approval  bestowed  by  resolution  in  the  Kansas  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  a  strike  breaker  who  aided  in  the  state  operation  of  the  mines, 
see  William  L.  Huggins,  Labor  and  Democracy  (Macmillan  Co.,  1922),  p.  101. 
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counter  attack.  Undefined  lines  are  more  sharply  drawn. 
Relatives,  friends,  and  dependents  of  the  contestants  at  once 
take  sides.  Beyond  these  allies  are  other  persons  who  gradu¬ 
ally  become  partisan  as  the  issue  is  more  sharply  defined. 
Everyone  is  classified.  Contrasts  are  felt  keenly  because 
the  very  proximity  of  the  opposing  parties  intensifies  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Economic  antagonisms  become  personal.  In  the 
Pullman  strike  of  1894,  when  the  strikers  and  their  sym¬ 
pathizers,  who  constituted  the  major  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  donned  white  ribbons,  those  belonging  to  the  opposing 
party  wore  a  miniature  American  flag  as  a  symbol  of  con¬ 
trast.  These  partisan  dividing  lines  are  typical  of  mining, 
and  other  one-factory,  towns.  “  'Community’  is  quite  com¬ 
pletely  a  misnomer  for  non-union  mining  camps  (and  also 

for  many  union  towns) . Any  agitation  has  an  effect 

in  mining  towns  which  is  almost  inconceivable  to  city-bred 
outsiders.  The  isolation  of  the  camp,  the  isolations  within 
the  camp,  and  the  isolations  from  each  other  of  men  at  work 
underground  compose  a  stilly  life  where  any  yell  reverber¬ 
ates  bewilderingly.”1 

An  extended  and  generalized  conflict  may  divide  even 
larger  communities  into  two  opposing  camps.  For  example, 
the  Passaic  strike  welded  the  hostile  employers  into  a  solid 
unit  against  the  heterogeneous  population  of  workers  and 
their  sympathizers.  There  were  two  factions,  "the  mills” 
and  "the  strikers.”  Efforts  to  establish  a  third  element,  the 
public,  were  unsuccessful.2 

Partisan  dividing  lines  may  become  permanently  fixed 
in  prejudices  and  embodied  in  traditions.  Attitudes  are 

1  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  pp.  49-50. 

2  Christian  Century,  August  5,  1926. 
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largely  fixed  by  the  associates  with  whom  one’s  lot  is  cast. 
This  tendency  toward  environmental  biases  is  found  in  all 
persons  whose  contacts  are  largely  with  one  faction  or  group. 
To  cite  an  example,  the  attitudes  of  ministers  vary  with  the 
composition  of  their  congregation ;  those  who  deal  with  wage¬ 
workers  side  with  the  strikers,  and  those  who  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  managing  and  professional  classes  side  with 
the  employers.1 

Those  having  similar  biases,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
have  identical  opinions  in  regard  to  the  points  involved  in 
an  industrial  dispute.  For  example,  stockholders  may  insist 
upon  a  compromise  or  a  concession  to  the  strikers,  while 
competing  employers  may  oppose  an  increase  in  wages.  This 
situation  developed  in  the  Lawrence  strike  of  1912. 2  Both 
outsiders  and  interested  parties,  therefore,  may  respond  in 
varied  degrees  of  neutrality. 

1  The  way  in  which  sheer  habituation  and  traditional  points  of  view  de¬ 
termine  attitudes  is  well  stated  by  Hoxie:  “No  doubt  many  may  think  they 
have  no  prejudices  on  this  subject,  conscious  or  unconscious.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  all  have  prejudices,  and  those  most  sure  they  have 
none,  have  most.  Take  sabotage  as  an  illustration.  It  is  destructive  action 
of  the  workers  applied  to  the  process  of  industry,  affecting  the  quantity  and 
distribution  of  the  product.  What  is  the  general  attitude  toward  it?  Absolute 
condemnation.  Ought  there  to  be  the  same  attitude  toward  the  employer 
if  he  practices  sabotage?  Is  there?  The  employer  practices  sabotage  on  the 
consumer  through  ‘fake’  goods,  through  adulterations,  patent  medicines, 
etc.  How  is  it  regarded?  We  say,  caveat  emptor.  The  employer  is  right  if  he 
can  ‘get  away  with  it.’  We  are  just  now  waking  up  to  a  different  view.  We 
condemn  labor  for  limiting  output.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  should  limit  output.  If  it  is  not  immoral  for  the  employer  to  limit 
output,  to  safeguard  profits,  is  it  immoral  for  the  wage-earner  to  limit  out¬ 
put,  not  to  reduce  profits,  but  to  prevent  a  cut  in  wages  that  will  reduce  the 
standard  of  living?  This  shows,  however,  that  we  are  full  of  unconscious 
tolerance  for  things  to  which  we  are  accustomed”  (Robert  Franklin  Hoxie, 
Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1926],  pp.  26-27). 

2  John  B.  McPherson,  The  Lawrence  Strike  (Boston:  Rockwell  & 
Churchill  Press,  1912),  p.  39. 
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Partisan  intervention  is  brought  to  bear  through  expres¬ 
sions  of  approval  or  disapproval,  through  giving  or  with¬ 
holding  material  aid,  and  through  application  of  direct  phys¬ 
ical  intervention.  Private  partisans  help  in  bringing  the  issue 
into  the  open,  staging  meetings,  aiding  picketing,  and  giving 
support.  Only  seldom  (unless  they  are  hirelings)  do  they 
intervene  with  physical  force.  Exceptions  have  been  found 
in  a  few  instances,  such  as  in  the  prevention  of  the  shipment 
of  children  out  of  the  strike  area,1  deporting  strikers,  and 
other  acts  of  so-called  “citizens’  alliances.”  These  alliances 
may  be  designed  to  “defend”  the  interests  of  the  community 
or  to  shatter  the  morale  of  the  strikers. 

Official  partisan  responses  to  strikes  cover  a  wide  range 
of  acts — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  These  may  be 
initiated  by  the  officials  themselves  or  may  be  solicited  by 
the  contestants.  Such  intervention  necessarily  results  in  an 
unequal  functioning  of  civil  rights,  usually,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  wage-workers.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  officials  are  usually  biased  in 
favor  of  the  employer  and  are  most  frequently  called  in  at 
his  behest.  Also,  the  strikers  are  more  readily  made  the 
object  of  repressive  measures  because,  in  their  effort  to 
change  the  status  quo,  they  are  compelled  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive.  In  all  events,  their  acts  must  take  obtrusive  forms. 

The  underlying  [factor  in  industrial  conflicts  is  registered]  in  the 
news  through  certain  easily  recognizable  symptoms,  a  demand,  a 
strike,  disorder.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker,  or  of  the  disin¬ 
terested  seeker  of  justice,  the  demand,  the  strike,  and  the  disorder  are 
merely  incidents  in  a  process  that  for  them  is  highly  complicated.  But 
since  all  the  immediate  realities  lie  outside  the  direct  experience  both 
of  the  reporter  and  of  the  special  public,  by  which  most  newspapers 

1  Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914), 
p.  224. 
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are  supported,  they  have  normally  to  wait  for  a  signal  in  the  shape 
of  an  overt  act.  When  that  signal  comes,  say  through  a  walkout  of 
the  men  or  a  summons  for  the  police,  it  calls  into  play  the  stereotypes 
people  have  about  strikes  and  disorders.  The  unseen  struggle  has  none 
of  its  own  flavor.  It  is  noted  abstractly,  and  that  abstraction  is  then 
animated  by  the  immediate  experience  of  the  reader  and  reporter 
....  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  workers  are  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  It  is  in  the  nature,  that  is,  to  say,  of  the  existing  system  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  that  news  arising  from  grievances  or  hopes  by  work¬ 
ers  should  almost  invariably  be  uncovered  by  an  overt  attack  on  pro¬ 
duction.1 

Usually  employers  have  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  legal 
machinery.  Strikers  are  arrested  and  hailed  before  the 
courts  in  order  to  exhaust  their  resources  and  to  scare  them 
into  submission.2  The  injunction  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  employer,  almost  upon  request,  though  it  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  sought  by  the  strikers  or  granted  to  them.  It  invari¬ 
ably  forbids  the  workers  to  do  the  things  which  are  essential 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  strikes,  even  though  the  for¬ 
bidden  acts  be  lawful  in  themselves.  Although  the  injunction 
may  be  but  a  temporary  restraining  order,  the  time  covered 
is  usually  sufficient  to  defeat  the  union.  The  employer’s  mo¬ 
tive,  of  course,  is  to  get  the  government  to  do  his  fighting 
for  him.  Official  intervention  has  only  seldom  been  aggres¬ 
sively  favorable  to  strikers.  In  the  Cripple  Creek  dispute  of 
1893,  the  governor’s  interference  scored  a  victory  for  the 

1  Walter  Lippman,  Public  Opinion  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1922),  pp 
248-49. 

2  During  the  Lawrence  strike  of  1912  arrests  to  the  number  of  296  were 
made  (United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912  [62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Senate  Doc.  870],  p.  59). 
For  an  account  of  employers’  methods  of  using  public  officials,  see  the 
volumes  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Interchurch  World  Movement, 
Public  Opinion  and  the  Steel  Strike,  chap,  iii,  and  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of 
1919  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920). 
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miners  at  a  time  when  economic  advantages  rested  with  the 
employers.  More  frequently  public  aid  in  the  form  of  ar¬ 
bitration  secures  for  wage-workers  advantages  which  they 
could  not  get  alone.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  militia  has 
interposed  to  protect  the  strikers  from  violence,  to  prevent 
the  importing  of  strike  breakers,  or  to  supervise  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  pickets  and  the  scabs.  In  at  least  one  nota¬ 
ble  instance  a  political  party  interfered  in  favor  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  namely,  in  the  anthracite  dispute  of  1902.  Fear  that  a 
failure  to  settle  the  strike  might  alienate  voters  prompted 
party  leaders  to  force  a  settlement  which  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  victory  for  the  miners. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  public,  whether  in  the 
capacity  of  neutral  or  partisan,  may  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
industrial  warfare.  In  the  main  it  acts  as  the  regulator  of 
the  ordeal  by  battle,  keeping  the  struggle  within  the  limits 
of  the  prevailing  codes.  However,  on  the  social  frontiers 
these  conflicts  get  outside  the  moral  order,  like  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  members  of  the  lower  species.  While  the 
public  mood  is  one  barometer  for  deciding  the  time  of  begin¬ 
ning  strikes,  it  is  also,  to  a  large  extent,  a  crucial  factor  in 
their  outcome.  The  balancing  of  its  approvals  and  disap¬ 
provals,  encouragements  and  discouragements,  aggression 
and  counter- aggression,  helps  to  determine  the  way  in  which 
the  strike  shall  end.  This  phase,  the  demobilization  of  a 
collective  movement  (chaps,  xvi  and  xvii)  constitutes  the 
final  stage  in  the  analysis  of  the  life-cycle  of  the  typical 
strike. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  STRIKE  AS  ORDEAL  BY  BATTLE 

Since  the  typical  strike  is  a  suspension,  and  not  a  per¬ 
manent  break  in  the  working  relations,  open  conflict  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employees  can  be  but  temporary.  Their 
common  interests  in  maintaining  the  industry  sooner  or 
later  forces  them  to  resume  co-operation  on  some  basis.  This 
inevitable  resumption  of  work  constitutes  a  distinct  phase 
in  the  strike  cycle.  It  is  characterized  by  a  decline  in  hostili¬ 
ties  and  morale  of  one  or  both  parties.  The  attempt  to  regu¬ 
late  demobilization  calls  into  use  appropriate  techniques  of 
collective  control. 

When,  during  times  of  industrial  peace,  irritations  dis¬ 
turb  the  established  equilibrium  to  such  an  extent  that 
overt  strife  results,  settlement  must  come  through  a  new 
balancing  of  all  the  forces  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  issue.  This  is  the  ordeal,  or  trial  by  battle,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  differences  by  struggle  rather  than  by  litigation. 
When  there  are  no  courts  competent  to  adjudicate  disputes, 
struggle  is  sanctioned  as  a  method  of  deciding  issues.  All 
contests  intended  to  end  hostilities  between  parties  with  un¬ 
like  interests  have  this  character  of  an  ordeal  by  battle.  The 
strike  is  but  one  such  type  of  settlement  through  conflict. 

Dueling,  or  the  fighting  in  single  combat  on  previous  challenge, 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  an  end  hostilities 

between  different  groups  of  people . Quarrels  between  tribes 

are  sometimes  settled  by  duels  between  the  chiefs,  and  the  result  is 
accepted  as  final . “At  other  times  disputes  are  settled  by  com¬ 

bat  between  equal  numbers  of  warriors,  painted  with  red  clay,  and 
dressed  in  war  costume . [These]  step  into  the  arena,  taunt  one 
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another,  exchange  blows  with  the  liangle,  and  wrestle  together.  The 
first  wound  ends  the  combat.”1 

The  Malays  settle  disputes  between  tribes  thus :  a  certain  number 
of  combatants  for  each  tribe  beat  each  other  with  sticks  till  one  or 
another  cries  enough,  and  the  victors  claim  the  right  for  which  they 
contended.2 

What  could  he  expect,  fighting  a  big  corporation?  They  had  the 
money  and  the  right  to  succeed,  and  he  didn’t  have  the  money;  that’s 
life.3 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  industrial  disputes,  particularly  when 
the  employer  is  winning,  than  to  find  many  people  who  subordinate 
everything  else  to  business  and  stand  by  the  winner.4 

The  strike,  like  the  old  commercial  wars,  consists  of  inflicting 
positive  harm  on  the  enemy.  “It  is  at  best  like  the  schoolboy  game, 
‘cutting  jackets.’”  The  industrial  war  simply  aims  to  see  who  can 
stand  it  the  longest.3 

When  settlement  of  disputes  by  means  of  force,  rather 
than  equity,  gains  acceptance,  the  struggle  is,  in  the  long 

1  Edward  A.  Westermark,  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas 
(London:  Macmillan  Co.,  1912),  I,  497-98. 

2  Ernest  Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose  (Macmillan  Co.,  1902),  p.  293. 

3  Edward  Thomas,  Industry,  Emotion  and  Unrest  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe,  1920),  p.  73. 

4  The  Enginemen’s  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  (Davie 
Press,  1927),  p.  94. 

3  William  Sumner,  The  Challenge  of  Facts  and  Other  Essays  (Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press;  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1914),  pp.  98-99.  Sumner  recommends  an 
ordeal  by  wager  in  which  the  “employees  should  all  stop  work,  maintaining 
that  their  employer  could  not  fill  their  places  except  on  terms  demanded  by 
them,  and  should  put  their  contention  to  the  test  by  waiting  to  see  whether 
he  could  or  not.”  This  procedure  would  not,  however,  remove  the  element  of 
trial  by  conflict  as  the  method  of  settlement.  It  would  merely  place  the  wager 
on  the  economic  necessities  of  other  workmen.  It  proposes  settlement 
through  the  ordeal  of  passive  resistance  or  non-resistant  suffering. 
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run,  subjected  to  rules  of  fair  play — customs  or  codes  which 
define  the  conditions  under  which  the  contest  shall  take 
place.  These  supply  the  accepted  basis  of  ending  hostilities 
and  are  sanctioned  by  the  community.  The  struggle  thus 
tends  to  assume  an  institutionalized  form.1 

Strikes  exhibit  this  tendency,  characteristic  of  all  con¬ 
flict,  to  develop  custom  codes  according  to  which  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  to  be  conducted.  These  rules  arise  in  part  from  the 
experiences  of  the  participants  and  in  part  from  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  public  into  industrial  disputes.  In  one  contest 

.  .  .  the  employers  agreed  not  to  introduce  strike  break¬ 
ers  and  the  [labor  spokesmen]  pledged  themselves  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  principle  of  free  labor.”2  In  the  recent  Brit¬ 
ish  general  strike  the  union  leaders  reasoned  that  it  was  not 
fair  play  to  print  a  daily  since  the  employers  were  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  newspaper.3  The  code-control  of  the  or¬ 
deal  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  narrative : 

1  went  out  to  the  pickets  and  said:  “I  will  let  you  have  five  min¬ 

utes’  talk  with  these  men.  If  you  can  persuade  them  that  they  were 
brought  in  under  false  pretences,  or  if  you  can  induce  them  to  leave  us, 
I  will  let  them  go . ” 

The  weather  was  very  cold  during  the  time  of  this  strike,  and  the 
pickets  used  to  say  to  me,  “Can’t  we  go  home,  Mr.  Collison,  and  have 
a  warm?”  What  this  meant  was  that  by  saying  “Yes”  I  gave  an 

1 .  .  .  .  Among  the  pagan  Norsemen,  any  person  who  confided  in  his 
strength  and  dexterity  with  his  weapons  could  acquire  property  by  simply 
challenging  its  owner  to  surrender  his  land  or  fight  for  it.  The  combat  was 
strictly  regulated;  the  person  challenged  was  allowed  to  strike  first;  he  who 
retired  or  who  lost  his  weapon  was  regarded  as  vanquished;  and  he  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  wound,  or  who  was  most  seriously  wounded,  had  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  life  (Edward  A.  Westermark,  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas  [Macmillan  Co.,  1912],  I,  498). 

2  Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914), 
p.  89. 

3  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  “England  Emerges,”  Survey  Graphic  (July  1,  1926), 
p.  410. 
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honorable  undertaking  that  in  their  absence  I  would  not  try  to  run 
any  fresh  men.  Frequently  in  response  to  such  an  appeal  I  would  say: 
“Yes,  you  have  been  good  boys,  run  off  home.”  Away  they  would  go, 
perfectly  certain  that  I  would  take  no  undue  advantage  of  their  ab¬ 
sence;  for  I  recognized  that  they  were  paid  to  keep  men  out,  just  as  I 
was  paid  to  get  them  in;  and  having  given  the  implied  promise  by 
simply  saying  “Yes,”  I  never  went  back  on  my  word.  This  established 
a  good  state  of  feeling  between  us,  though  all  the  time  neither  of  us 
failed  in  our  respective  duties.1 

Although  industrial  conflict  is,  for  the  most  part,  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  codes,  it  frequently  violates  them  and  re¬ 
lapses  into  forms  of  action  no  longer  generally  sanctioned 
by  custom.  The  incidents  described  in  earlier  chapters  will 
serve  as  illustrations.2 

In  its  most  characteristic  form  the  strike  is  a  test  of  eco¬ 
nomic  endurance — a  process  of  attrition — in  which  the  out¬ 
come  is  determined  by  the  relative  resources  of  the  contest¬ 
ants.  The  one  who  is  able  to  hold  out  longer  is  the  victor. 
Therefore  each  party  watches  closely  every  move  and  every 
sign  of  weakening  which  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  his  opponent.  In  this  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  the  advantage,  for  he  can  easily  observe  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  the  weakening  morale  of  the  strikers,  whereas 
they  can  only  guess  at  his  endurance.  He  deals  with  mate¬ 
rials  and  other  measurable  things  (financial  balances  and 
market  demand),  while  the  union  leaders  deal  with  persons 
in  large  and  heterogeneous  masses,  poorly  organized  and 
distraught  by  confusing  traditions  and  the  pressure  of  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  The  employer  is  exempted  from  personal  suf¬ 
fering  and  his  assets  are  durable,  as  compared  with  “perish- 

1  William  Collison,  The  Apostle  of  Free  Labour  (London:  Hurst  &  Bluck- 
ett,  1913),  pp.  270-71. 

*  See  especially  chaps,  ix  and  xii. 
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able”  labor.  In  a  contest  of  endurance  he  can  usually  count 
the  cost  and  wear  out  his  employees. 

An  apt  illustration  of  this  fact  is  provided  by  the  French 
miners’  strike  of  1912.  The  workers  had  an  excellent  or¬ 
ganization,  with  high  morale  and  large  reserve  funds.  They 
had  even  been  able  to  close  most  of  the  collieries  and  to 
cause  unemployment  in  other  industries.  The  widespread 
disorganization  produced  thereby  led  them  to  suppose  that 
they  had  the  power  of  bringing  the  “capitalists”  to  terms. 

And  yet  the  strike  was  not  a  success.  The  miners  were  in  the  end 
compelled  to  return  to  work  without  having  forced  from  their  employ¬ 
ers  the  reforms  they  had  set  out  to  obtain.  In  the  struggle  of  endur¬ 
ance  the  resources  of  the  workers  proved  inferior,  far  inferior;  and 
while  the  employers,  as  a  body,  were  by  no  means  hard  pressed,  the 
miners,  their  material  support  exhausted,  were  driven,  from  very  phys¬ 
ical  helplessness,  to  give  up  their  great  endeavor.  If  there  were  em¬ 
ployers  and  those  in  the  majority,  who  would  have  been  willing  to 
grant  the  demand  of  the  strikers,  it  was  not  from  fear  of  their  power, 
but  from  pity  of  their  distresses.1 

Employers,  indeed,  count  upon  this  physical  need,  “the 
battalions  of  hunger,”  as  their  chief  ally  in  industrial 
conflicts.  The  Reading  Company,  after  maneuvering  the 
union  into  a  strike  by  delaying  a  telegram,  counted  on  hun¬ 
ger  to  defeat  the  employees.  The  company  had  mined  its 
full  quota  of  coal  (sometimes  keeping  the  men  on  duty 
eighty  consecutive  hours) ;  the  seasonal  demand  for  coal  was 
declining;  surplus  labor  was  appearing;  the  strike  gave  an 
excuse  for  raising  prices  of  coal  and  getting  rid  of  surplus 
hands,  and  the  company  wished  to  crush  the  union.  The 
employer  was  “sure  of  a  single  force  that  would  accomplish 
this  task.  When  the  superintendent  of  the  road  was  asked 

1  J.  A.  Estey,  Revolutionary  Syndicalism  (Westminster:  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  1913),  p.  158. 
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why  he  was  so  sure  the  striking  men  would  finally  go  to  work 
at  the  company  terms,  he  replied,  ‘Their  necessities.’  Asked 
if  he  meant  ‘starved  out,’  he  replied  that  the  company  did 
not  propose  to  keep  the  men  out  till  they  starved,  but  re¬ 
minded  the  [congressional]  committee  that  £it  is  a  necessity 
for  everybody  who  works  that  they  get  work.’  ”r 

An  offer  by  one  party  to  settle  or  to  make  concessions  is 
interpreted  by  the  other  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Therefore, 
when  one  shows  an  inclination  to  quit,  the  other,  if  his 
strength  is  not  exhausted,  reacts  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  renews  his  effort  to  make  victory  complete  and  decisive. 
This  tendency  to  follow  up  any  signs  of  “weakening”  shown 
by  employers  is  embodied  in  the  rule  that  the  “workers 
should  stay  with  them  another  round  or  two  after  a  con¬ 
fession.”  The  following  incident  occurring  in  a  dispute 
which  had  dragged  on  until  the  strikers  and  their  families 
were  worn  and  listless  from  absolute  want  illustrates  this 
phase  of  conflict  behavior.  The  conciliator  narrates :  “I  went 
to  those  employers  next  day  determined  to  get  a  settlement. 
I  kept  them  in  argument  and  without  food  for  nine  hours 
on  end.  I  tried  every  means  I  could  devise,  and  I  think  lit¬ 
erally  wore  them  down.  At  last  they  signed  a  document  even 
better  than  what  the  men  had  told  me  they  would  take;  but 
foodless  as  I  was,  it  took  me  two  hours  more  to  persuade 
those  men  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  more,  when  they 
advanced  new  points  as  soon  as  they  saw  there  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  settlement.”2 

The  tactics  of  the  employer  are  based  upon  the  same 
principle.  He  may,  for  example,  make  a  tentative  offer,  and 

1  Arthur  SufTern,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  Industry  of 
America  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1915),  pp.  237-38. 

2  Lord  Askwith,  Industrial  Problems  and  Disputes  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  1921),  p.  82. 
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if  the  strikers  suggest  a  vote  on  the  proposition,  he  infers 
from  this  very  act  that  the  union’s  resistance  is  break¬ 
ing.  Thereupon  he  “immediately  reacts  to  a  position  of 
strength,”  and  asserts  that  no  offer  was  made.  When  out¬ 
side  intervention  is  accepted  or  encouraged,  this  also  is  tak¬ 
en  as  evidence  of  depletion.  Silence  and  an  air  of  detach¬ 
ment  are  used  as  symbols  of  strength.  For  example,  in  a 
strike  of  several  weeks’  duration,  both  sides  were  willing  to 
confer,  but  did  not  want  to  admit  it.  The  state  board  of 
arbitration  diplomatically  called  a  meeting  so  that  it  would 
not  appear  as  if  either  side  wanted  a  conference.1  In  the 
anthracite  strike  of  1925-26  the  dispute  narrowed  down  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  settlement  should  include  a 
provision  for  compulsory  arbitration.  When  the  miners  put 
forth  a  plan  involving  voluntary  arbitration,  the  operators 
interpreted  this  as  a  sign  of  weakness  which  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  make  the  union  concede  compulsory  arbitration.2 

Settlement  by  attrition  implies  that  one  or  both  parties 
are  exhausted  or  prefer  to  surrender  because  defeat  seems 
imminent.  Each  estimates  the  limits  of  his  resources  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  his  opponent  and  gauges  his  own  in¬ 
evitable  losses  against  possible  gains.  Reasons  for  prolong¬ 
ing  the  contest  are:  safeguarding  the  organization,  protect¬ 
ing  practical  interests,  saving  face  (protecting  reputation), 
and  gaining  restitution  for  the  injury'  produced  by  the  strug¬ 
gle.  The  chief  factors  which  cause  the  termination  of  the 
conflict  are  the  distress  incidental  to  the  suspension  of  work 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  strike  morale,  or  even  of  the 
union. 

1  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  p.  250. 

3  Arthur  E.  Suffern,  The  Coal  Miners'  Struggle  for  Industrial  Status 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1926),  p.  125. 
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Strikes  to  gain  union  recognition  and  to  safeguard  the 
organization  are  the  most  bitterly  contested  and  call  forth 
the  most  complete  utilization  of  conflict  resources.  This  un¬ 
relenting  hostility  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  union  implies 
surrender  of  the  employer’s  exclusive  control  of  his  business : 
“When  one  group  of  men  want  to  be  recognized  as  a  union 
or  want  a  trade  agreement  as  a  union  ....  and  when  the 
employer  will  not  recognize  them  as  a  union,  no  legislation 
can  meet  a  situation  of  this  kind.  It  has  to  be  fought  out 
....  agreements  can  be  reached  only  by  the  abandonment 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  matter  of  contention,  there 
being  no  ground  for  a  common  point  of  view.”1 

When  economic  demands  become  identified  with  the  va¬ 
guer,  but  not  less  real,  demand  for  status,  or  for  some  ill- 
defined  constitutional  right  of  the  employees,  the  struggle  is 
prolonged,  often  with  astonishing  sacrifices.  Both  parties 
are  unwilling  to  confess  defeat.  In  their  effort  to  save  face 
they  often  lose  sight  of  the  grievances  with  which  the  dispute 
began.  The  original  question,  hurtled  about  in  the  violence 
of  discussion,  becomes  confused  with  personalities  and  ill- 
defined  principles.  There  is  a  tendency  to  “talk  to  the  gal¬ 
lery,  rather  than  to  the  subject  at  hand.”2  The  nature  of 
this  problem  and  the  tactics  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  in  situations  of  this  kind  are  indicated  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  chairman  of  industrial  disputes  boards. 

[The  chairman]  arranged  that  there  should  be  no  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  the  proceedings  before  the  board.  The  objection  to  such  re¬ 
ports  has  been  that  the  very  calling  for  a  board  implied  that  there 

1  Ben  M.  Selekman,  Postponing  Strikes  (Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1927), 
p.  146. 

2  “It  is  only  at  the  later  stages  that  the  real  issue  becomes  confused  and 
the  business  element  is  lost  sight  of  and  it  is  then  that  the  most  serious  evils 
arise”  (Joseph  S.  Nicholson,  Strikes  and  Social  Problems  [London:  A.  and 
C.  Black,  1896],  pp.  6-7). 
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were  more  or  less  radical  differences  of  opinion  ....  which  the  re¬ 
spective  parties  were  about  to  lay  down  and  defend,  but  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  before  the  board,  must  be  given  up  or  at 
least  greatly  modified  on  one  or  both  sides,  if  a  settlement  were  to  be 
reached.  In  a  court  of  law  the  arguments  on  either  side  are  presented 
and  maintained  to  the  close  of  the  case,  the  verdict  is  given  by  the 
court  and  accepted  of  necessity.  There  is  no  objection,  therefore,  to 
the  publicity  of  the  argument.  But  where,  as  before  a  board  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  the  verdict  is  to  be  reached  by  concession  and  compromise, 
and  voluntarily  accepted  by  both  parties,  it  is  not  so  readily  reached, 
if  there  is  daily  record  in  the  press  of  every  modification  of  the  original 
claims . 1 

Confusion  of  personal  status  with  economic  questions  by 
employers  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  many  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes.  The  anthracite  operators,  when  forced  by 
strikes  to  concede  the  unions’  demands,  declared  that  they 
were  not  entering  into  contract  with  the  union.  The  officials 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Corporation  opposed  the 
company  union  because  they  feared  that  the  workers  would 
publish  this  concession  “to  the  world”  as  a  victory.2 

The  officials  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company,  and  other 
mining  companies,  had  always  asserted  that  they  would  give  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  employees,  individually  or  through  committees,  and  would 
consider  any  grievances  they  might  present.  General  Manager  Mac- 
Naughton  received  the  committee  of  non-union  men,  but  refused  to 
grant  any  of  the  requests  they  presented.  In  reply  he  said  that  they 
asked  for  more  even  than  the  federation  had  asked  for;  and  further¬ 
more  said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  make  any  concession  at  that 
time,  because  if  he  yielded  on  any  point  the  federation  would  claim 
that  it  had  won  a  victory.3 

1  A.  Shortt,  “The  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act,”  Publications  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  3d  series,  X,  161. 

2  Edward  Berman,  Labor  Disputes  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(Columbia  University  Press,  1924),  p.  98. 

3  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Michigan  Copper  District  Strike, 
February  7,  1914  (63d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Senate  Doc.  381),  p.  46. 
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The  barons  [superintendents]  are  mostly  more  bitter  against  the 
union  than  the  kings  [absentee  owners],  because  for  one  thing  they 
have  to  live  here  with  the  union  and  it  would  be  such  a  plain,  day  in, 
day  out,  come-down  for  them;  and  they  know  they  would  get  no 
thanks  from  the  kings  for  letting  the  union  in.1 

The  strikers,  just  as  the  employers,  want  to  save  face 
and  maintain  their  reputation.  Their  insistence  upon  a 
make-believe  re-employment,  for  example,  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  a  dismissed  employee  for  an  hour  as  a  condition  of 
settlement,2  is  patently  to  save  face.  The  “demand  that  in 
the  future  they  be  treated  with  politeness  and  considera¬ 
tion”  is  a  personal,  a  social,  and  not  an  economic,  value.3 

.  .  .  The  workers  may  be  incensed  at  what  they  consider 
the  too  light  treatment  of  their  demands  by  the  employer, 
or  his  failure  to  treat  their  representatives  with  proper  con¬ 
sideration,  and  are  determined  to  stand  out  until  the  em¬ 
ployer  accepts  their  demands  or  asks  their  representatives 
for  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  terms.”4 

To  the  extent  that  conflict  becomes  personal,  vindica¬ 
tion  and  retribution,  not  economic  gains,  are  the  immediate 
incentives.  Accordingly,  each  may  seek  to  force  from  the 
other  signs  of  submission,  however  unrelated  these  may  be 
to  the  issue  with  which  the  dispute  began.  This  fact  helps 
to  interpret  such  behavior  as  that  pictured  in  the  following 

1  Heber  Blankenhorn,  The  Strike  for  Union  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.;  London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1924),  p.  89. 

2  Carter  Lyman  Goodrich,  The  Frontier  of  Control  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe,  1921),  p.  106.  George  E.  Barnett  and  David  A.  McCabe,  Mediation, 
Investigation,  and  Arbitration  in  Industrial  Disputes  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1916),  p.  4°- 

3  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
P-  37- 

4  George  E.  Barnett  and  David  A.  McCabe,  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 
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document  which,  in  addition,  shows  other  features  of  the 
settlement  of  differences  through  the  ordeal  of  struggle. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  striker  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  union  petitioned  the  local  judge  to  modify  his  injunction 
against  marching  past  the  property  of  the  coal  company,  in  order  that 
the  strikers  might  attend  the  funeral.  Although  the  petition  was 
granted,  the  procession  was  halted  on  the  highway  by  the  armed  force 
of  deputy  sheriffs  and  constables  in  the  hire  of  the  company.  When  the 
marchers  were  halted  on  one  highway,  they  turned  to  another,  and 
were  again  stopped.  They  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flags  which  were  carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession  were  furled 
and  carried  with  staffs  pointing  downward.1 

Not  only  the  increased  intensity  of  opposition,  but  also 
the  desire  to  make  amends  for  losses  due  to  the  struggle  it¬ 
self,  at  times  supplies  motives  for  prolonging  the  contest. 
The  belief  that  the  sacrifices  which  have  already  been  en¬ 
tailed  merit  commensurate  reward  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
holding  out  longer.  “We  have  suffered  this  much,  and 
should  get  more  wages,”  “They  have  held  out  so  long  that 
it  wouldn’t  pay  them  to  give  in  at  this  time”  are  formulas 
which  this  wish  assumes. 

What  each  party  fears,  however,  is  not  merely  that 
prestige  will  be  lost  or  material  interests  sacrificed,  but  that 
concessions  involving  principles  will  be  made  to  serve  as 
precedents.  Like  an  adverse  court  decision,  such  concessions 
tend  to  change  the  “customary  expectations”  of  the  other 
party  and  of  the  public  in  future  disputes.  In  the  long  run 
these  expectations  tend  to  find  expression  in,  and  to  be  en¬ 
forced  through,  law. 

Chief  among  the  factors  which  cause  strikes  to  end  is 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  on  the  Miners’  Strike  in  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Field  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  igio-n 
(62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess,  House  Doc.  847),  pp.  61-62. 
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the  suffering  which  results  from  loss  of  wages.  In  poorly 
organized  groups  lacking  adequate  resources  distress  be¬ 
comes  acute  as  the  contest  drags  on.  Women  and  children 
suffer  most,  for  they  are  not  animated  by  participation  in 
mass  activities,  as  the  strikers  themselves  are.  Exhaustion 
of  savings,  dire  want,  burdens  of  debt,  and  even  sacrificing 
of  homes  and  banishment  from  the  community  are  familiar 
accompaniments  of  these  struggles. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  evening  men  were  listlessly  standing  at  the 
street  corners,  with  empty  pipes  in  their  mouths,  unable  to  work. 
There  was  no  other  work  in  the  district  to  which  they  could  turn  their 
hands.  Women  and  children  were  pale  with  absolute  hunger.  Some 
went  on  their  knees  and  prayed  me  to  settle  the  dispute.1 

Hunger  had  played  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  men;  women  and 
children  were  thinner  and  paler  than  a  week  ago.  One  by  one  the  bits 
of  furniture  were  disappearing  at  the  pawnbrokers’,  and  the  grief  and 
despair  in  many  of  the  dockers’  homes  contrasted  grimly  with  the 
gay  banner  and  lively  tunes  of  the  daily  processions  through  the  city.2 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  contest  there  were  exhibited  scenes 
of  woe  and  want  and  uncomplaining  suffering  seldom  surpassed.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  arose  in  the  morning  to  breakfast  on  a  crust  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  water,  who  did  not  know  where  a  bite  of  dinner  was  to 
come  from  ....  and  still  the  strike  went  on  with  no  visible  sign  of 
surrender.  But  workingmen  must  work  that  they  may  eat,  and  must 
eat  that  they  may  work,  while  capital  can  wait.  The  end  came  at  last 
in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  miners.  The  force  of  nature  could 
no  further  go.3 

The  tension  produced  by  a  long  strike  unnerves  all  who 
are  involved.  Those  in  positions  of  responsibility  at  times 

1  Lord  Askwith,  Industrial  Problems  and  Disputes  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  1921),  p.  82. 

2  Hubert  L.  Smith  and  Vaughn  Nash,  The  Story  of  the  Dockers’  Strike 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889),  p.  75. 

3  Hon.  Andrew  Roy,  History  of  the  Coal  Miners  of  the  U nited  States 
(3d  ed.,  Columbus,  Ohio:  J.  L.  Tranger  Printing  Co.,  1907),  pp.  96-97. 
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break  under  the  strain;1  the  mass  wearies  from  anxiety  or 
misery.  The  suspense  in  which  the  community  has  been 
held  is  shown  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  strike’s  ending. 
Thus,  while  a  labor  dispute  is  normally  a  conflict  over  in¬ 
dustrial  questions,  it  also  involves  the  entire  personality  and 
social  world  of  the  workers.  This  is  true  of  all  intense  con¬ 
flict. 

The  collective  will  to  struggle  may  wane,  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  the  common  center  of  attention  is  lost  through  the 
return  of  personal  considerations  and  the  rise  of  internal 
dissensions.  When  individual  choices  displace  the  collective 
aim,  or  when  envy  arises  among  the  members,  morale  col¬ 
lapses,  corporate  action  ceases,  and  the  strike  organization 
dissolves.  As  organization  arises  out  of  corporate  action,  so 
its  dissolution  results  from  individualism.  This  process  is 
pictured  in  the  following  analysis  made  by  a  tactician : 

Then  came  the  pageant  ....  I  consider  that  the  pageant 

marked  the  climax  in  the  Paterson  strike  and  started  its  decline . 

Before  the  pageant  the  workers  were  distracted  for  weeks  to  the  stage 
of  the  hall,  and  away  from  the  field  of  life.  They  were  playing  pickets 
on  the  stage . 

And  then  came  jealousy.  There  were  only  a  thousand  that  came 
to  New  York;  you  left  24,000  disappointed  people  behind.  The  women 
cried  and  said  “Why  did  she  go?  Why  couldn’t  I  go?”  The  men  told 
about  how  many  times  they  had  been  in  jail,  and  asked  why  couldn’t 
they  go  as  well  as  somebody  else.  Between  jealousy  and  their  desire 
to  do  something,  much  discord  was  created  in  the  ranks.2 

1  “Bums  reported  ....  that  he  had  had  no  sleep  for  eighty  hours.  For 
days  together  they  had  worked  continuously.  By  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
they  were  all  thoroughly  exhausted.  For  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  a  mod¬ 
em  strike,  with  its  rapidly  changing  phases  and  its  intense  concentration  of 
life  and  energy  upon  a  single  point,  really  crushes  half  a  lifetime  into  a  few 
weeks”  (James  Mavor,  The  Scottish  Railway  Strike  of  i8gi  [Edinburgh: 
William  Brown,  1891],  pp.  53-54). 

2  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  from  an  unpublished  speech. 
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Other  influences  must  be  reckoned  among  the  imponder¬ 
able  forces  that  determine  the  success  and  failure  of  strikes. 
Among  these  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  important.  Mate¬ 
rial  aid  and  approval  give  staying  power,  while  disapproval 
weakens  resistance.  In  one  instance  the  taunts  and  jeers  di¬ 
rected  upon  the  hardy  strikers  going  about  on  a  pilgrimage 
asking  for  support  caused  them  to  return  home  and  to  cease 
soliciting  aid.1  Indeed,  anything  which  affects  the  inclina¬ 
tion  either  to  submit  or  to  continue  the  trial  of  strength 
helps  to  determine  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
end.  Some  factors,  such  as  market  conditions,  although  hav¬ 
ing  little  direct  effect  upon  the  choices  of  the  rank  and  file, 
are  the  basis  for  decisions  made  by  experienced  strategists, 
and  therefore  are  elements  in  the  formal  ending  of  strikes. 

The  two  sets  of  motives,  to  continue  and  to  end  the 
strike,  vary  in  different  phases  of  the  contest,  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  strength  determines  its  duration.  When  they  arrive  at 
approximate  equilibrium,  the  strike  is  ready  to  break;  but 
until  that  time  comes  no  short-cut  substitutes  for  the  ordeal 
by  battle  will  bring  about  a  decision.  Court  mandates,  and 
even  orders  of  union  officials,  may  be  ineffective.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  the  bituminous  strike  in  1919  by  obtaining 
an  injunction  requiring  the  miners’  officials  to  call  off  the 
stoppage  was  futile. 

The  temper  of  the  group  may  be  such  that  the  struggle 
cannot  be  called  off  until  defeat  is  apparent  to  the  rank  and 
file  or  until  disintegration  sets  in  as  a  result  of  sheer  ex¬ 
haustion  and  suffering.  Concerning  many  disputes  it  might 
be  said:  “It  was  clear  to  the  [leaders]  that  the  strike  would 
be  lost;  but  the  temper  of  the  men  was  such  that  it  could 

1  Frederick  Clifford,  The  Agricultural  Lockout  of  1874  (London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1875),  pp.  137-38,  I4S~46- 
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not  be  brought  to  an  immediate  end.”1  “The  leader  knows 
that  to  advise  men  to  give  up  while  the  battle  is  on  is  ab¬ 
solutely  disastrous  to  his  prestige.”2  Peace  must  wait  upon 
the  process  of  attrition.  The  settlement  by  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployees,  or  the  ending  of  strike-support,  may  produce  even 
more  desperate  resistance,  and  not  capitulation,  by  the  yet 
militant  minority.  However,  when  approximate  equilibri¬ 
um  has  been  reached  through  the  wearing  effect  of  conflict, 
the  injection  of  a  new  factor,  even  though  it  be  slight,  may 
turn  the  scale. 

Finally  ....  with  the  resources  all  but  exhausted,  those  still  out 
were  ready  to  consider  settlement  on  a  basis  quite  different  from  the 
original  demands.  The  employers  at  the  same  time,  under  the  burden 
of  their  heavy  losses,  were  willing  to  make  more  or  less  substantial 
concessions.  Both  sides  had  grown  weary  of  the  struggle  and  were 
anxious  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground.  With  the  situation  thus, 
the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  outside  parties  to  offer  their  good 
offices,  something  that  had  not  been  possible  at  an  earlier  stage.3 

The  important  function  of  conflict,  it  has  appeared,  is 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  voluntary  peace,  or  at  least  to  in¬ 
duce  a  willingness  to  discuss  terms.  Cessation  of  hostilities 
comes  at  the  point  of  equilibrium  in  the  resources  which  the 
parties  can  enlist.  The  ensuing  settlement  is  based,  not  on 
an  application  of  recognized  principles,  but  on  force,  where¬ 
by  each  compels  the  best  conditions  he  can  command  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  codes  and  established  assumptions 
of  the  inclusive  society. 

1  Hutchins  Hapgood,  The  Spirit  of  Labor  (Duffield  &  Co.,  1907),  p.  252. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  255-56. 

3  Harry  Best,  The  Men’s  Garment  Industry  of  New  York  and  the  Strike  of 
1913  (New  York:  University  Settlement  Society,  1914),  p.  23. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
HOW  STRIKES  END 

As  external  and  internal  pressures  increase,  inclination 
or  ability  to  prolong  the  contest  wanes  and  settlement  or 
collapse  of  the  strike  follows.  The  transition  from  conflict 
to  “peace”  may  take  various  forms,  depending  upon  the 
point  of  equilibrium  of  the  opponents’  resources.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  degree  to  which  strikers  gain  their  de¬ 
mands,  settlements  may  be  grouped  under  four  approximate 
headings:  success,  compromise,  postponement  of  the  deci¬ 
sion,  and  defeat. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  federal  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  summarizing  the  data  for  the  period  1881  to  1903, 
strikers  won  in  47.9  per  cent  of  the  disputes,  compromised 
in  15.28  per  cent,  and  failed  in  36.78  per  cent.1  A  study  made 
by  the'  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  strikes  occurring  during  1917  shows  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  items  27,  38,  and  35-2  The  Department  of  Labor, 
in  summarizing  1,113  strikes  occurring  1920-25,  gives  31, 
22,  and  48,  respectively.3 

Table  I  shows  the  three  forms  of  ending  averaged  for 
the  years  1911  to  1915,  inclusive,  in  the  specified  countries. 

The  ordered  (union)  strike  is  more  likely  to  be  successful 
than  is  the  spontaneous  and  the  non-union  strike.  Large 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  XXI,  80. 

2  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Research  Report  No.  3,  Strikes 
in  American  Industries  in  War  Time. 

3  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XXIV 
(May,  1927),  5. 
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strikes,1  according  to  available  data,  end  more  favorably 
than  do  small  ones;  and  short  ones,  in  the  main,  end  more 
favorably  than  do  those  of  long  duration.  However,  this 
will  not  hold  in  all  situations.  For  example,  when  suspen¬ 
sions  are  used  to  call  a  meeting  for  discussion,  as  in  Russia 
prior  to  1905,  short  suspensions  correlate  inversely  with 
success.2  Short,  unsuccessful  stoppages  represent  weakness 

TABLE  I* 


In  Favor  of 
Work-People 

Compromised 

Doubtful 

Cases 

In  Favor  of 
Employer 

France . 

17  .A 

39 .8 

42  .8 

Germany . 

15-2 

41  .8 

43-0 

Holland . 

23.8 

364 

7.6 

32.2 

Italy . 

31.8 

14.6 

5  *  2 

48.4 

Sweden . 

26.0 

36.8 

5-o 

32.2 

Canada . 

31.0 

17.6 

i5-o 

36.4 

United  Kingdom . 

295 

43  0 

27-5 

*  Compiled  from  Canada,  Department  of  Labour,  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in 
Canada,  1901-16,  pp.  81,  122,  124,  126,  128,  132,  136.  The  data  for  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  averaged  for  the  years  1911-13  only.  Four  of  the  governmental  statistical  sum¬ 
maries  list  the  doubtful  cases  separately. 


of  the  union.  Conversely,  short,  successful  ones  imply 
strength  of  the  union  or  readiness  of  the  employers  to  make 
concessions.3  Obviously,  too,  duration  and  success  vary  with 
the  type  of  industries.  Those  which  supply  service  con¬ 
tinuously  or  at  rush  seasons  will  be  forced  to  a  relatively 
quick  decision.  Those  that  can  stand  a  prolonged  shutdown 
are  likely  to  have  correspondingly  long  strikes,  the  success 

1  Large-scale  stoppages  are  to  be  distinguished  from  sympathetic  strikes. 

*  K.  Leites,  Die  Streiks  in  Russland  (Zurich:  Leeman  &  Co.,  1908),  pp. 
48-49. 

3  The  average  duration  of  875  strikes  in  1925  was  27  days.  The  most 
frequent  duration  is  one  to  two  weeks  (United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XVIII  [1924],  429,  and  XXII  [1926],  319). 
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of  which  varies  according  to  the  ability  or  willingness  of  the 
employer  to  delay  operations.1 

The  nature  of  the  collective  action  in  resuming  work 
varies  with  the  form  of  settlement  and  the  traditions  or 
policies  of  the  group.  Successful  ending  is  followed  by  re¬ 
lease  of  tension.  If  the  stress  has  been  at  a  high  pitch,  re¬ 
laxation  is  marked  by  noisy  “celebration.”  The  strikers 
again  congregate  in  ecstatic  assemblies  or  announce  their 
joy  over  their  improved  status  by  parades  and  other  dis¬ 
plays  before  the  “public.” 

Ending  by  compromise,  or  partial  surrender,  is  most 
probable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dispute  remains  im¬ 
personal,2  or  in  which,  for  other  reasons,  the  stake  is  divisi¬ 
ble.  Under  such  circumstances  each  is  enabled  to  surrender 
in  part  or  to  accept  a  substitute  for  the  original  point  at 
issue.  Limitation  upon  interests,  which  is  implied  in  all  com¬ 
promise,  facilitates  settlement,  for  it  lessens  hostility  and 
isolates  the  main  issue  from  its  many  ramifications.  On  the 
other  hand,  excessive  padding  of  demands,  in  order  to  barter 
them  against  opposing  claims,  often  proves  to  be  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  peace.  Indeed,  the  refusal  to  isolate  the  quarrel 
is  a  method  used  by  revolutionists  to  prevent  adjustment 
and  to  perpetuate  resentments. 

Ordinarily,  at  least  in  craft  union  strikes,  the  formulated 
demands  imply  such  limitations  upon  interests  as  to  offer 
some  hope  of  success  without  too  great  risk  of  devastating 

1  William  O.  Weyforth,  Organizability  of  Labor  (Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1917),  PP-  49-5 2 • 

2  Such  is  the  demeanor  of  the  leader  who,  in  the  controversy  over  the 
terms  of  settlement,  “snaps  the  heads  off  the  owners  across  the  arbitration 
table  and  responds  genially  and  readily  to  one  of  the  hated  ‘master  class’  ” 
after  the  conference  (Shaw  Desmond,  Labour:  The  Giant  with  the  Feet  of 
Clay ”  [Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1922],  pp.  31-32). 
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struggle.  This  policy  represents  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Consequently,  offers  that  would  be  accepted  by  disciplined 
unions  will  be  rejected  by  enthusiastic  novices  who  at  times 
face  privations  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  class  dogmas 
which  do  not  fit  the  facts  of  a  complex  social  organization.1 

Some  strikes  terminate  without  a  decision.  The  settle¬ 
ment  is  postponed  and  the  grievance  is  supposedly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  some  sort  of  investigation  and  adjustment  later. 
Thus  some  other  method  than  trial  of  endurance  is  accepted 
as  a  way  of  deciding  the  dispute.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
cases  in  which  the  employer  refuses  to  negotiate  until  work 
is  resumed.  The  resumption  of  work  ends  the  strike  itself; 
the  later  conference,  or  other  procedure,  is  a  separate  event. 

Defeat  may  be  registered  by  withdrawal  of  demands, 
return  to  work  without  negotiations,  discharge  (“replace¬ 
ment  of  workpeople”),  or  by  a  shut-down  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.2  The  strike  may  end  through  gradual  defection  and 
collapse  of  group  control  or  through  formal  decision  and 
collective  resolution.  As  the  stresses  of  conflict  increase,  mo¬ 
rale  may  weaken  to  such  an  extent  that  the  strike  disinte¬ 
grates.  This  collective  demoralization  is  characterized  by 
the  decline  of  solidarity.  At  the  moment  when  pressures 
from  without  and  defection  within  can  no  longer  be  offset 
by  appropriate  responses,  the  corporate  action  ceases.  Be¬ 
cause  the  individuals  no  longer  direct  their  conduct  with 

1  The  necessity  of  compromise,  however,  may  be  learned  in  a  single 
struggle.  For  examples,  see  Alice  Heniy,  The  Trade-Union  Woman  (D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  1915),  pp.  107-8;  also  Royal  E.  Montgomery,  Industrial 
Relations  in  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927), 
p.  30. 

3  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review  (May, 
1927),  p.  151,  shows  407  disputes  ending  by  withdrawal  of  demands  and  44 
by  dismissal  or  departure  of  the  workers  in  a  total  of  3,995  disputes. 
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reference  to  a  common  aim,  they  are  likely  to  be  thrown 
into  a  panic  in  which  each  is  excited  by  the  others  but 
ceases  to  be  controlled  by  them.  This  disintegration  usually 
affects  the  strikers  unequally.  It  begins  with  the  marginal 
members:  “Breaks  in  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  have  been 
very  few.  Such  breaks  as  have  been  reported  have  been  al¬ 
most  without  exception  from  silk  mills  in  Lodi  industries 
which,  both  geographically  and  from  the  craft  standpoint, 
are  on  the  borders  of  this  strike.”1 

The  strikers’  distance  from  the  group  center,  their  tradi¬ 
tional  attitudes,  and  degree  of  devotion  to  the  group  are 
factors  which  influence  the  rate  of  defection  from  the  cor¬ 
porate  pursuit.  The  collapse  thus  approaches  by  stages.  In 
this  way  strikes  are  frequently  broken  before  they  are  for¬ 
mally  ended.  Some,  indeed,  are  never  officially  called  off: 
“Contrary  to  their  expectations,  the  workers  found  that, 

after  the  first  few  days,  they  grew  weaker  each  day . 

Time,  instead  of  being  on  their  side,  was  against  [them] 
....  men  who  had  been  rather  indifferent  ....  grew 
sullen  and  restless.  Then  the  great  number  of  men  who  had 
become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  though  not 
themselves  of  the  strikers,  grew  more  and  more  ready  each 
day  to  take  [their]  places.”2 

However,  the  strike  may  be  “called  off”  before  a  col¬ 
lapse  occurs.  In  such  cases  the  group  may  demobilize  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  providing  that  it  retains  sufficient  coherence 
to  make  a  corporate  resolution.  Nevertheless  the  return  to 
work  is  marked  by  dejection;  for  readjustment  must  now 

1  Christian  Century,  August  5,  1926,  p.  978. 

2  John  Spargo,  Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism,  and  Socialism  (B.  W. 
Huebsch,  1913),  p.  125.  This  statement  refers  to  the  general  strike  in  Sweden 
in  1908. 
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be  made  to  a  lowered  status  before  the  victorious  employer 
and  curious  onlookers.  The  workers,  therefore,  seek  solace 
in  ideal  values,  which,  though  varying  in  character,  always 
pertain  to  the  wish  for  the  integrity  and  vindication  of  the 
group  and  for  greater  devotion  to  the  ultimate  “goal  of  the 
labor  movement.”  The  search  for  such  compensatory  values 
in  lost  strikes  underlies  the  symbolism  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  examples:  “No  strike  has  ever  been  lost,  and  there 
can  be  no  defeat  for  the  labor  movement.  However  disas¬ 
trous  the  day  of  battle  has  been,  it  has  been  worth  its  price, 
and  only  the  scars  remain  to  bear  testimony  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  invincible  and  that  no  moral  wound  can  be  inflicted 
upon  it.”1  “The  glorious  retreat  of  the  Belgian  workers  was 
the  greatest  success  that  labor  had  ever  attained  to  that 

date . All  now  know  that  what  we  undertake  .... 

we  can  begin  and  end  with  premeditation.”2 

In  defeat,  the  maintenance  of  the  group  organization  de¬ 
veloped  before  and  during  the  strike  is  a  more  crucial  prob¬ 
lem  than  in  the  other  forms  of  settlement.  In  successful  or 
compromise  endings,  the  organization  which  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  be  advantageous  will  be  perpetuated,  providing 
a  demand  for  permanency  of  the  union  has  developed.3  In 
success,  also,  the  leaders  gain  prestige.  They  serve  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  group’s  good  fortune.  Consequently  they  readily 
become  permanent  centers  of  collective  interest  and  action. 
The  functional  and  social  positions  assigned  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  likewise  continued  as  part  of  the  group  structure. 

1  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Unionism  and  Socialism  (Terre  Haute:  Standard 
Publishing  Co.,  1904),  p.  12. 

a  Karl  Kautsky,  Der  politische  M assenstreik  (Berlin:  Paul  Singer,  1914), 
P-  55- 

3  In  the  earlier  strike  movement,  when  such  a  demand  was  lacking,  the 
dissolution  of  the  strike-group  structure  was  the  usual  sequel  to  all  conflicts. 
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Defeat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loss  of  the  organization,  including  the  polarity 
which  was  temporarily  developed  for  corporate  action.  The 
leader’s  position  is  threatened ;  for  he  has  failed  to  meet  the 
members’  expectation.  Having  lost  prestige,  he  readily 
ceases  to  be  a  collective  symbol.  The  defeated  group,  there¬ 
fore,  is  subjected  to  peculiar  internal  strains;  recriminations 
and  dissensions  threaten  its  integrity,  if  not  its  very  ex¬ 
istence. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  tendency  toward  disintegra¬ 
tion,  various  devices  have  been  invented.  Among  these  are 
the  efforts  to  maintain  loyalty  and  to  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
nown  of  those  whose  conduct  in  the  strike  is  considered 
meritorious.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  “honor  cards”  dis¬ 
tributed  after  defeat  to  those  who  “remained  out”  till  the 
strike  was  called  off,  or  who  otherwise  distinguished  them¬ 
selves.  Also,  since  disorganization  is  less  probable  or  less 
extensive  when  the  strike  is  formally  ended  than  when  a 
panic  is  permitted  to  develop,  the  policy  of  calling  off  lost 
strikes  is  now  generally  advocated  by  unions. 

The  tactician  appraises  the  possible  effects  which  these 
various  forms  of  ending  may  have  upon  the  strikers.  Their 
morale  and  their  power  of  endurance  place  limits  upon  his 
maneuvers ;  for  the  rank  and  file  see  the  issue  in  the  light  of 
their  own  sentiments  and  interests,  and  not  in  the  light  of 
what  can,  or  cannot,  be  achieved.  This  contrast  in  point  of 
view  is  especially  noticeable  in  comparing  national  officers 
and  local  unions  on  strike.  The  former  know  the  labor  and 
commodity  markets  and  are  concerned  with  the  reputation 
of  the  organization  before  employers  and  the  public.  They 
have,  in  a  larger  degree,  separated  emotions  from  fact  and 
expediency;  and,  being  responsible  for  the  total  organiza- 
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tion,  they  are  not  completely  swayed  by  the  conflict  moods 
which  the  local  has  built  up. 

In  the  main,  the  discretionary  power  given  union  officials 
facilitates  the  ending  of  strikes.  Although  specific  rules  dif¬ 
fer,  all  have  the  same  purpose :  ending  wasteful  and  unwise 
strikes  by  executive  interference.  Not  only  the  welfare,  but 
at  times  the  very  existence,  of  the  union  requires  devices 
for  ending  disputes.  Craft  unions  have  various  means  of 
forcing  executive  decisions  upon  the  locals:  persuasion, 
pleas  of  constitutionality,  threats  of  dismissal  from  mem¬ 
bership,  and  revocation  of  charter.  In  rare  cases  other  un¬ 
ionists  are  supplied  to  fill  the  places  of  the  “outlaw”  strikers. 

Most  of  the  union  rules  dealing  with  the  closing  of  the 
strike,  like  those  for  calling  it,  aim  to  restrain  the  fighting 
proclivity  of  the  locals.  However,  in  a  few  noteworthy  in¬ 
stances  rules  of  the  general  union  have  given  a  fatal  degree 
of  autonomy  to  the  chapters.1  In  some  trades  the  power  of 
the  general  union  extends  only  to  the  right  of  withholding 
strike  benefits,  the  local  being  free  to  decide  whether  it  will 
continue  a  conflict  on  its  own  responsibility.  Denial  of  support 
may  be  discretionary  with  the  officers,  or  a  definite  time  lim¬ 
it  may  be  set  beyond  which  payments  shall  not  be  made. 
Only  rarely  will  the  local  prolong  the  contest  when  support 
is  withdrawn.  The  acceptance  by  the  local  of  reductions 
or  other  adverse  terms  without  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
union  or  of  the  prestige  of  the  leader  indicates  thorough  in¬ 
tegration.  However,  such  acquiescence  does  not  usually 
take  place  without  at  least  a  formal  protest  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  only  “through  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  leaders”  that  the  decision  is  accepted. 

1  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1897),  pp.  96-97. 
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Rules  for  calling  off  strikes  are  varied.  Balloting  on  the 
question  of  return  to  work  is  usual  in  Europe  and  America. 
“In  some  unions,  after  a  strike  has  lasted  a  definite  period, 
....  a  referendum  vote  is  necessary  to  continue  it  long¬ 
er.”1  Other  organizations  make  even  stricter  regulations, 
requiring  a  weekly  secret  ballot  on  the  question,  “Shall  the 
strike  continue?”2  Assembly  votes  occasionally  end  stop¬ 
pages,  especially  in  unions  where  control  rests  in  regular 
conventions.  The  ratio  of  votes  required  to  end  a  strike  is 
frequently  less  than  for  starting  it.  Some  national  unions 
require  only  a  majority  vote. 

A  few  union  regulations  pertain  to  the  terms  of  settle¬ 
ment  made  by  locals.  The  Metal  Polishers,  for  example, 
“follow  the  general  usage  that  'any  local  union  accepting  a 
settlement  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  all  local  unions  or 
the  National  Executive  Board  shall  be  expelled  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union  upon  presentation  of  sufficient  evidence 
of  guilt.’  ”3 

Whether  work  shall  be  resumed  serially  (that  is,  in  de¬ 
tail,  such  as  by  shops  and  firms)  or  collectively  (that  is,  by 
all  the  strikers — the  all  or  none  principle)  involves  technical 
questions  of  social  control.  Settlement  in  detail  is  possible 
only  in  the  ordered  resumption  of  work,  and  is  feasible  only 
in  successful,  complex  strikes,  involving  several  concerns. 
This  form  of  ending  has  the  advantage  of  relieving  the  union 
treasury,  splitting  the  ranks  of  the  employers,  and  causing 
them  to  scab  on  one  another.  Partial  settlement  is  used  es- 

1  G.  M.  Janes,  The  Control  of  Strikes  in  American  Trade  Unions  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1916),  p.  122. 

2  Harris  Weinstock,  Report  on  the  Labor  Laws  and  Labor  Conditions  of 
Foreign  Countries  in  Relation  to  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  p.  22. 

3  G.  M.  Janes,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
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pecially  in  industries  which  still  remain  highly  competitive, 
such  as  the  printing,  building,  and  clothing  trades.  This 
method  of  breaking  the  resistance  of  the  employers’  organ¬ 
ization  has  also  been  used  in  mining  disputes. 

However,  partial  settlement  has  tactical  disadvantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  collective  control.  Return  to  work 
by  some  threatens  defection  by  others,  because  they  fear  un¬ 
employment  or  because  they  become  more  aware  of  their 
own  privations  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  laborers 
receiving  wages.  Indeed,  employers  use  this  form  of  settle¬ 
ment  as  a  means  of  breaking  the  resistance  of  striking  em¬ 
ployees. 

Consequently  mass  settlement  is  the  preferred  method 
when  discipline  is  uncertain  or  suffering  is  acute,  and  when 
the  plants  resuming  operations  are  capable  of  meeting  the 
market  demands.  Suitable  tactics  have  come  into  use  for 
regulating  the  detailed  resumption  of  work. 

Settlements  were  being  made  with  individual  employers.  After 
the  agreements  were  signed,  “the  workers  of  the  shop  were  given  work¬ 
ing  cards  so  as  not  to  be  bothered  by  pickets.  Two  in  line  they  would 
be  marched  through  the  streets  to  their  shops.  [The  marchers  carried] 
small  and  large  American  flags.  At  the  same  time  the  organization 
committee  would  rearrange  the  meeting  places  of  the  workers,  filling, 
the  vacancies  of  those  who  had  returned  to  work  with  workers  still  on 
strike.  These  transfers  from  hall  to  hall  would  also  be  effected  .... 
in  marching  order.  Such  marching  scenes  were  intended  to  relieve  the 
monotony  and  to  give  cheer  to  the  faint-hearted.”1 

When  settlement  has  been  reached  and  work  is  resumed, 
the  typical  strike  has  run  the  course  of  its  life  cycle.  The 
group  which  formed  in  conflict  and  which  gained  sufficient 
morale  to  carry  through  to  a  termination  in  the  face  of  op- 

1  Louis  Levine,  The  Women’s  Garment  Workers  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1924), 
p.  186. 
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position  a  complicated  and  difficult  collective  enterprise  has 
changed  form  or  ceased  to  exist  with  the  ending  of  the  act 
which  called  it  into  being.  However,  the  consequences  of  a 
strike  do  not  cease  at  the  moment  of  its  termination.  They 
manifest  themselves  in  group  traditions  and  in  the  modified 
character  of  the  conflict  itself.  Likewise  the  motives  which 
inspired  action  may  not  find  complete  release  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  given  issue  which  was  the  special  occasion  for  any 
one  dispute.  They  may  presently  find  expression  in  a  new 
strike  and  the  whole  action  be  continued.  In  this  way  every 
strike  contributes  to  a  wider  cycle  of  events — the  strike 
movement,  which  records  the  more  permanent  revisions  in 
industrial  and  personal  relations  between  the  parties  in¬ 
volved.1 

1  Chaps,  xviii-xxi. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

STRIKES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  REORGANIZATION 

Some  of  the  changes  in  the  working  relations  which  are 
forced  by  industrial  struggles  become  embodied  in  perma¬ 
nent  adjustments  between  the  parties  concerned.  New  as¬ 
sumptions  as  to  rights  which  must  be  conceded  or  which 
may  be  safely  demanded  are  developed.  These  changes  in 
personal  and  functional  relations  constitute  social  reorgani¬ 
zation.  The  total  volume  of  the  adjustments  existing  at  any 
moment  constitutes  social  organization.  Modifications  in  so¬ 
cial  organization  which  are  produced  by  the  generic  strike 
fall  into  two  major  classes:  industrial1  and  political.2 

Changes  in  industrial  organization  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  conflict,  partly  as  incidental  by-products  of  con¬ 
tests  carried  on  for  other  defined  stakes,  and  partly  as  re¬ 
sults  of  conscious  effort.  Further  changes  may  come  from 
attempts  to  maintain  the  concessions  already  gained.  En¬ 
forcement  by  coercion  gradually  gives  way  to  constitutional 
methods  of  defining  the  working  relationship.  If  the  forced 
equilibrium  is  maintained  long  enough  the  habitual  adjust¬ 
ments  assume  the  character  of  “customs  of  the  trade.”  The 
necessity  of  co-operation  may  even  become  the  chief  point 
of  attention.  Thus  changes  in  industrial  relations  may  arise, 
lastly,  out  of  the  fact  that  loyalty  develops  toward  the  firm, 
rather  than  toward  the  wage-workers’  group  alone. 

The  first  effect  of  a  strike  or  lockout  is  the  straining  of 
previously  existing  adjustments  and  the  stimulation  of  hos¬ 
tility.  The  manner  in  which  changes  of  this  sort  may  be 

1  Chap,  xviii.  1  Chap.  xix. 
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produced  is  shown  concretely  in  the  following  narrative  of 
a  lockout-strike  which  occurred  in  the  relatively  simple  and 
intimate  relations  between  employer  and  laborers  in  the 
English  agricultural  population  of  the  past  century. 

In  1874  the  laborers  struck  for  increased  wages,  and  three  weeks 
later  the  Farmers’  Federation  initiated  a  lockout  of  all  laborers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  union. 

The  contest  was  attended  by  high  tension  because  of  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  long-established  associations.  The  intimate  relations  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employed,  hitherto  maintained  without  break 
between  sire  and  son  on  both  sides,  and  often  going  back  still  further, 
were  severed  by  the  conflict.  “That  old  fellow,”  said  a  farmer,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  grey-haired  man  who  was  standing  disconsolately  in  a  group  of 
locked  out  laborers,  “helped  to  carry  my  father  and  mother  to  the 
grave.  We  have  supported  him  in  his  illness  and  employed  him  winter 
and  summer,  when  we  had  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  invent  something 
for  him  to  do;  yet  this  is  our  reward.”  Here  again  was  no  strike — the 
laborers  had  simply  been  locked  out;  and  the  complaint  was  that  the 
old  man  had  refused  to  give  up  the  ticket  of  membership  preferring  to 
court  what  seemed  certain  ruin  rather  than  to  desert  his  fellow-workers. 
Such  a  preference  seemed  monstrous  to  the  farmer,  and  the  hardness 
and  apparent  ingratitude  excited  in  him  a  bitter  resentment. 

Acrimonious  conflict  intruded  upon  close  personal  relations,  and 
estrangement  followed.  In  earlier  days,  the  farmers,  by  custom,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  recreation  of  their  men,  paying  their  expenses  to  the 
county  agricultural  shows.  Now  the  farmers  declared:  “No  more  of 

that  for  me,  thank  you . If  he  wants  to  see  the  show,  Mr. 

Unionist  must  pay  for  himself  and  get  there  as  he  can.”  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  machinery  had  not  appreciably  reduced  the  number  of  men 
employed  by  the  farmers,  because  they  felt  a  “delicacy  in  not  employ¬ 
ing  men  who  had  lived  in  the  parish  all  their  lives.”  “My  old  men,” 
said  one  farmer,  “have  worked  for  me  during  the  years  they  were  able 
to  work  their  best.  I  cannot  bear  to  reduce  their  wages  at  a  time 
when  they  most  want  little  comforts.”  But  upon  the  opening  of  the 
dispute,  the  same  farmer  avowed  that  his  future  dealings  with  his  men 
would  be  like  that  of  the  manufacturers,  who  “employ  hands  only  when 
they  want  them,  and  pay  them  according  to  the  hours  they  work.” 
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The  conflict  produced  hostilities  and  new  demeanor  between  the 
classes.  It  was  predicted  by  contemporary  writers  that  farming  and 
rural  life  would  never  be  quite  as  pleasant  as  they  had  been  in  years 
before  the  strike  and  lockout,  and  that  the  old  agreeable  relations  be¬ 
tween  master  and  men  could  never  be  resumed.1 

The  occurrence  of  a  strike  or  lockout  implies  that  one 
or  both  parties  are  attempting  to  force  a  change  in  the  work¬ 
ing  relationship.  The  outcome  determines  their  respective 
status  and  strategic  positions,2  in  so  far  as  these  depend  upon 
relative  fighting  ability.3  Each  demands  or  retains  such  con¬ 
trol  as  he  can  command,  and  makes  concessions  as  he  must. 
Limitations  placed  upon  the  employer  in  the  course  of  many 
disputes  constitute  the  workers’  “encroaching  control.”4 

Examples  of  these  concessions  forced  in  various  trade 
agreements  are:  immunity  against  discrimination  because 
of  race,  religion,  or  union  membership;  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  wages  and  the  method  of  payment;  protection 
against  loss  in  earnings  as  a  consequence  of  the  manager’s 
acts;  limitation  of  discharge  by  requiring  review  in  joint 
committees;  concession  of  the  right  to  the  job;  division  of 
work  among  the  employees  so  as  to  give  “equal  turn”  in 

1  Compiled  from  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  (London  and 
Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1875),  pp.  53,  xo,  125. 

2  Personal  (or  group)  status  and  functional  status  are  mutually  de¬ 
pendent  and  either  may  be  a  resultant  of  the  other.  Control  over  working 
relations  is  usually  dependent  upon  self-assertion  which  enhances  personal 
standing. 

3  Social  conflict,  in  contrast  to  a  biological  struggle,  generally  takes  place 
in  a  moral  order — a  system  of  rules,  sentiments,  and  other  assumptions. 
The  defined  stake  may  be  priority  in  fighting  ability,  or  some  material  aim. 

4  “The  term  ‘control’  is  an  indefinite  one,  and  is  a  symbol  to  the  worker 
for  that  which  he  feels;  it  is  a  rallying  point  for  the  group  or  for  self-expres¬ 
sion,  release  from  restraint  or  whatever  may  be  the  ‘desire’  of  the  workers” 
(Carter  Lyman  Goodrich,  The  Frontier  of  Control  [Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe, 
1921],  p.  56). 
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the  available  work;  regulation  of  the  hours  and  conditions 
under  which  labor  is  performed ;  collection  of  the  union  dues 
through  the  “check  off,”  whereby  the  employer  accedes  to 
maintaining  the  union;  regulation  of  output,  and  other  con¬ 
cessions  affecting  the  working  relationship. 

Improvements  of  the  wage-workers’  position  in  industry 
is  most  noticeable  within  the  more  solidly  unionized  indus¬ 
tries.  Here  the  wage-workers  acquire  the  “right”  to  a  hear¬ 
ing  without  a  strike,  to  protest  and  still  to  maintain  an 
acknowledged  place  within  an  establishment.  Consent  to 
confer  with  employees  on  strike  has  similar  implications. 
It  concedes  that  “there  is  something  to  discuss”;  that  em¬ 
ployees,  even  while  refusing  to  co-operate,  possess  rights  to 
dissent  from  the  working  terms — to  protest  and  yet  to  be 
immune  from  dismissal  because  of  it.  It  implies  a  dissension 
within  the  industrial  unit,  and  yet  such  a  forced  or  volun¬ 
tary  position  therein  that  a  penalty  does  not  inevitably  fol¬ 
low  a  dispute.  Recognition  of  the  union  concedes  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  control  of  working  conditions,  with  the  im¬ 
plied  limitation  of  property  rights;  it  opens  the  door  for  in¬ 
creasing  consideration  of  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
workers.  Dealing  with  the  general  union  even  signifies  the 
adjustment  of  business  to  conditions  in  other  plants  and  lo¬ 
calities  in  deference  to  the  interests  of  wage-workers. 

The  employer  yields  to  these  limitations,  but  in  return 
is  able  to  compel  a  guaranty  of  comparable  rights  for  him¬ 
self.  He  retains  control  or  initiative  in  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essential  to  competition  for  the  market,  such  as 
discipline  for  carelessness,  standardization  of  production, 
and  introduction  of  improved  methods  (providing  that  those 
directly  affected  shall  not  suffer  therefrom). 

Changes  in  the  working  relations,  however,  do  not  stop 
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at  the  point  of  commanding  new  rights.  Further  modifica¬ 
tions  arise  from  the  effort  to  enforce  the  concessions  already 
gained.  Because  the  collective  agreements  have  no  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  law,  the  terms  gained  by  the  struggle  are  at 
first  maintained,  if  at  all,  by  the  threat  of  renewed  coercion. 
The  equilibrium  is  enforced  j1  for  although  neither  party  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  place  assigned  him  through  trial  by 
battle,  he  must  adjust  himself  as  best  he  can  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Fear  of  the  consequences  deters  new  aggression. 

Parties  who  are  approximately  equal  in  strength  are  es¬ 
pecially  likely  to  maintain  a  check  upon  each  other.  The 
weaker  dares  not  strike  back  indefinitely  because  he  would 
thereby  incur  more  injury  than  he  would  remedy  or  avenge. 
The  stronger  may  still  exercise  coercion  unless  his  terms  are 
accepted;  but  he  dares  not  push  his  demands  too  far,  be¬ 
cause  the  weaker  can  still  inflict  injury.  Moreover,  he  does 
not  want  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  opponent.  The 
workers  must  not  force  the  employer  to  close  his  plant,  and 
he,  on  his  part,  wishes  the  conflict  to  end  so  as  to  make  sub¬ 
sequent  co-operation  possible.  He  dares  not  goad  the  wage- 
earners  till  they  resort  to  “ca’canny.”  Also,  he  often  finds 
it  desirable  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  union.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  British  general  strike  the  labor  press  commented: 
“The  big  employers  are  angry.  They  say :  ‘We  have  to  work 
with  Trade  Unionists  afterwards.  A  fight  to  a  finish  such  as 
Churchill  talks  about  is  all  nonsense.’  The  financial  inter¬ 
ests  are  very  uneasy.  They  look  with  growing  distrust  upon 
Mr.  Churchill’s  activities.”2 

The  desire  for  more  concessions,  therefore,  must  be 

1  “Both  parties  to  a  fundamental  conflict,  just  in  so  far  as  they  possess 
power,  tend  to  be  impatient,  apprehensive,  and  headstrong”  (Eduard  C. 
Lindeman,  Social  Discovery  (Republic  Publishing  Co.,  1925),  p.  328. 

1  The  British  Workers,  June  10,  1926,  p.  1. 
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curbed  because  of  mutual  dependence.  In  this  respect,  the 
strike  conforms  to  the  general  traits  of  all  conflict  occurring 
within  a  complex  social  organism :  it  produces  the  so-called 
accommodation  group,  which  consists  of  two  or  more  con¬ 
flicting  groups  held  in  equilibrium  by  interdependence  and 
mutual  restraints  and  balances. 

Stability  of  the  enforced  equilibrium  is  aided  not  only 
by  the  threat  of  coercion  but  also  by  the  written  treaties 
which  record  the  balance  of  power.  Such  agreements  come 
to  have  a  function  similar  to  that  of  constitutions  in  political 
government. 

....  The  general  tendency  of  constitutional  development  in 
American  industries  is  apparently  to  repeat  the  history  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  in  the  state.  At  first  the  number  with  a  voice  in 
the  government  is  small,  and  gradually  is  increased  to  include  all 
adults. 

While  trade  agreements  do  not  necessarily  establish  a  democratic 
government  in  industry,  ....  but  merely  tend  in  that  direction  and 
make  it  possible,  it  appears  also  that  some  form  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  similar  to  that  created  by  trade  agreements  will  be  necessary 

under  any  system  of  industry . For  ...  .  there  will  ever  be, 

if  not  wage-earners,  at  least  workers,  who  must  obey  orders,  and  di¬ 
rectors  or  managers  with  authority  to  issue  orders . Unless  the 

two  classes  jointly  embody  their  ideas  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
individuals  in  constitutions  and  laws,  those  who  have  the  power  to 
command  will  act  arbitrarily  or  autocratically.  But  this  is  just  the 
absolutism  against  which  workers  rebel . 1 

Like  constitutions,  industrial  treaties  become  a  factor  in 
maintaining  the  forced  equilibrium.  They  supply  a  tangible 
norm  by  which  subsequent  acts  shall  be  gauged.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  contain  provisions  for  enforcing  the  terms  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  maintaining  peace  without  fresh  appeal  to  trial  by 

1  William  M.  Leiserson,  “Constitutional  Government  in  American  In¬ 
dustries,”  American  Economic  Review  Supplement,  XII,  No.  x,  76-79. 
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battle.  Examples  of  these  constitutional  methods  of  settling 
disputes  comprise  conciliation  and  arbitration,  industrial 
councils,  and  trade  boards:  joint  committees  and  confer¬ 
ences  of  employer  and  employees  which  apply  the  general 
treaty  provisions  to  specific  questions  arising  in  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Indeed,  the  measure  of  the  union’s  success  is  in¬ 
creasingly  regarded  to  be,  not  so  much  the  conduct  of  suc¬ 
cessful  strikes,  as  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  disputes 
by  less  wasteful  methods. 

The  lessons  of  conflict  modify  attitudes1  and  policies, 
thereby  aiding  stabilization  of  industrial  relations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  1912  reversed 
its  theory  of  opposition  to  contracts  with  employers.  The 
old  policy  rested  on  the  belief  that  contracts  “divided  the 
workers,  making  one  group  remain  at  work  while  war  was 
being  waged  upon  another  group  which  needed  its  assist¬ 
ance.  Contracts  expiring  at  different  times,”  it  was  believed, 
“made  co-operation  impossible,  checked  all  progress,  .... 
gave  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  prevented  the  continual 
interest  in  the  organization  which  was  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess.”2  The  policy  of  management,  likewise,  is  undergoing 
a  change,  due  partly  to  the  fear  of  challenging  a  powerful 
opponent,3  and  partly  to  the  advance  in  enlightenment. 

1  The  district  union  officials  are  easy  to  deal  with  after  they  hold 
office  for  awhile.  They  make  business  dealings  and  keep  them.  A  new  man 
always  promises  the  miners  too  much. — Cf.  U.  S.  Coal  Commission  Report, 
1923, 1,  102. 

J  Marion  D.  Savage,  Industrial  Unionism  in  America  (Ronald  Press, 
1922),  pp.  130-31. 

3  “Both  sides  came  out  of  the  conflict  covered  with  wounds;  but  the 

lesson  taught  was  worth  the  sacrifice  to  miners  and  operators  alike . It 

made  the  operators  ready  and  willing  to  treat  with  their  employees  on  equal 
terms”  (Andrew  Roy,  History  of  Coal  Miners  of  the  United  States  [3d  ed., 
Columbus:  J.  L.  Tranger,  1907],  pp.  225-26). 
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If  the  enforced  equilibrium  lasts  long  enough,  traditional 
codes  and  assumptions  of  proper  dealings  tend  to  develop 
within  the  industry  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  growth  of 
common  law.  This  tendency  for  the  relations  once  estab¬ 
lished  to  become  customary  is  an  important  stabilizing  fac¬ 
tor.  A  given  situation,  once  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  calls 
for  defined  responses.  Each  is  aware  that  there  is  a  path 
the  limits  of  which  he  must  not  overstep — that  what  he 
does  will  call  out  predictable  acts  from  the  other  persons 
concerned.  An  example  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  advantages  once  gained  are  thereupon  claimed  as 
rights.  Likewise,  the  party  making  the  concessions,  in  the 
course  of  time,  comes  to  look  upon  them  as  “fair,”  or,  in 
general,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 

In  this  way  the  results  of  conflict  evolve  into  a  new  body 
of  assumptions.  The  minute  changes  that  take  place  cumu¬ 
late  and  are  embodied  in  “customs  of  the  trade” — rules  at 
first  enforced,  but  later  defended  as  right  because  they  are 
habitual  procedures  or  because  they  are  means  of  safeguard¬ 
ing  interests.  Such  habituation  is  illustrated  by  the  adjust¬ 
ment  made  by  the  anthracite  operators  to  the  methods  of 
settlement  forced  upon  them  in  1902.  This  principle  was  so 
thoroughly  accepted  that  a  protest  was  raised  when  it  was 
violated  in  1926.1 

Industrial  organization  undergoes  changes  not  only 

) 

but  also  through  integration  of  the  shop  personnel,  where¬ 
by  loyalty  to  the  firm  displaces  class  conflict.  This  does  not 
imply  equality  between  the  workers  and  their  employer,  for 
varied  degrees  of  dominance  are  inevitable  in  industrial  or¬ 
ganization.  Such  integration,  however,  means  that  the  em- 

1  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  Anthracite  Strike  of  1(126,  p.  51. 
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ployees  function  in  the  position  which  interdependency  and 
conflict  assign  or  make  expedient  and  that  (in  the  long  run) 
they  harmonize  their  own  conception  of  their  role  with  the 
place  which  they  occupy  within  the  industry.  When  inte¬ 
gration  occurs  in  this  manner,  position  is  accepted  and  rated 
according  to  the  service  rendered  and  the  loyalty  shown  the 
firm.  This  may  require  the  unwilling  adoption  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position.  A  strike,  therefore,  like  civil  war,  may  have 
this  one  advantage:  “It  may  clear  the  atmosphere”1  by 
forcing  a  decision  regarding  dominance  and  subordination 
— a  pre-condition  for  any  organized  action.  “Ever  since  the 
Union  agitation  began,  the  men  had  been  dissatisfied,  rest¬ 
less,  and  careless,  and  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  were 
badly  treated  and  oppressed.  The  storm  cleared  the  air. 
Men  came  to  know  better  what  combination  could  and 
could  not  do  for  them.  [After  the  defeat,  the  labourer]  set 
to  work  again,  at  first  with  some  sullenness,  but  he  was  far 
more  intent  upon  his  work  and  did  it  more  thoroughly  than 
when  his  mind  was  unsettled  and  the  issue  between  master 
and  man  was  doubtful.”2 

Integration  of  the  industrial  unit  takes  place  also  be¬ 
cause  the  parties  perceive  their  common  interests  and  volun¬ 
tarily  organize  to  promote  them,  instead  of  struggling  over 
differences.  The  identity  of  their  interests  may  displace 
struggle.  Indeed,  “the  line  of  demarcation  between  protect¬ 
ing  management  for  profit  and  protecting  the  job  for  the 
workers  may  be  almost  indistinguishable.”3  These  like  in- 

1  Hendrick  W.  Van  Loon,  Tolerance  (Boni  &  Liveright,  1925),  p.  313. 

1  Frederick  Clifford,  Agricultural  Lockout  (London  and  Edinburgh:  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1875),  PP-  *56-57. 

3  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  New  Tactics  in  Social  Conflict 
(New  York:  Vanguard  Press,  1926),  pp.  53-54. 
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terests  may  therefore  become  the  chief  object  of  attention, 
each  identifying  the  other  party  with  himself  in  striving  for 
gains. 

“Shop  loyalty”  develops  because  of  mutual  dependence 
or  because  of  vocational  pride  and  attachments  to  some  per¬ 
son  or  principle.  Sentiments  may  even  be  felt  for  the  tools 
and  physical  properties  with  which  the  worker  has  long  been 
identified.  These  objects  thus  become  personified  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  social  attributes.  They  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  expected  to  respond:  “A  great  deal  of  sentiment  char¬ 
acterizes  the  attitude  of  railroad  men  toward  their  jobs  and 
the  tools  with  which  they  work.  An  engineman,  for  instance, 
comes  to  regard  the  road  itself,  its  engines,  its  tracks,  its 
round  houses,  its  stations,  even  the  towns  it  passes  through 
and  the  industries  which  it  serves,  as  old  friends.  But  he 
very  readily  distinguishes  between  the  railroad  itself,  which 
is  the  object  of  strong  sentiment,  and  the  management,  very 
much,  perhaps,  as  a  citizen  may  distinguish  between  loyalty 
to  his  country  and  loyalty  to  any  particular  administra¬ 
tion.”1 

Employees  may  display  either  secondary  or  primary 
loyalty  toward  their  firm.  Secondary  loyalty  is  shown  by 
workers  who  are  jealous  of  their  company’s  interest,  even 
though  they  themselves  are  on  strike.  In  the  recent  English 
general  strike  the  workers  of  one  railway  system  protected 
“blacklegging”  employees  of  their  own  company  from  the 
pickets  of  a  competing  road.2  Primary  loyalty  for  the  firm 
exists  when  the  workers  side  with  the  employer  in  main- 

1  Enginemen’s  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  (Davie  Press, 
1927),  p.  88. 

J  Wilfred  H.  Cook,  “Britain’s  Morning  After,”  Survey  Graphic  (July  1, 
1926),  p.  419. 
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taining  production  or  in  competing  against  other  firms,  regu¬ 
lating  the  market,  or  exploiting  the  consumer.  Ordinarily 
more  sympathy  exists  between  a  body  of  well-organized 
employees  and  the  corporation  entering  into  contract  with 
it  than  between  these  workmen  and  the  casually  organized 
migratory  laborers.  The  common  interests  serve  to  develop 
shop  morale.  By  assuming  responsibility  for  production  or 
for  discipline,  the  union  improves  its  status.  In  the  long  run, 
acceptance  of  these  responsibilities  are  conditions  of  the 
union’s  very  existence:  “The  unions,  in  order  to  exist,  must 
be  conservative  in  many  respects  many  times.  They  have 
to  co-operate  for  efficiency.  It  is  easy  for  one  to  say  they 
shouldn’t  do  it,  but  those  in  the  union  know  that,  unless 
they  work  along  these  lines,  very  often  they  may  be  left 
with  a  fine  radical  union  and  with  all  of  their  people  starving 
in  the  streets  and  the  work  being  done  elsewhere.”1 

Shop  loyalty  may  be  actively  promoted  by  employers 
through  welfare  schemes  which  are  intended  to  forestall  the 
union’s  encroaching  control.  Among  such  schemes  are  profit 
sharing,  pensions,  group  insurance,  stock  ownership,  medi¬ 
cal  care,  recreation  and  safety  work,  job  placement,  and 
employees’  representation.  In  adopting  these  plans,  “em¬ 
ployers  are  not  moved  to  any  great  extent  by  humanitarian 
or  altrusitic  considerations.”  They  expect  cheaper  produc¬ 
tion,  less  labor  turnover,  fewer  strikes,  improved  factory 
morale,  and  reputation  for  progressiveness.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  usually  justifies  itself  as  a  “profitable  investment.  Un¬ 
less  it  does  so  it  is  sooner  or  later  recognized  as  a  liability 
and  abandoned.”  Though  these  measures  do  not  always  buy 

1  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  New  Tactics  in  Social  Con¬ 
flict  (New  York:  Vanguard  Press,  1926),  p.  33. 
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good  will  nor  meet  the  principal  grievances,1  their  result  is 
what  the  employer  expects,  “an  increased  loyalty  to  the 
firm,  a  greater  dependence  upon  its  welfare  features,  and 
an  acceptance  of  these  features  as  a  part  of  the  payment  for 
the  job.”2 

Accordingly,  workers  may  come  to  feel  that  their  major 
interest  is  with  the  firm,  rather  than  with  their  own  class. 
The  company  insurance  and  other  forms  of  protection  give 
them  a  sense  of  security.  The  recreational  facilities  fasci¬ 
nate  young  employees.  They  “commence  to  imitate  and  do 
the  things  that  in  the  past  only  the  rich  or  the  employers 
could  do.  It  changes  their  entire  psychology.”3  The  com¬ 
pany  offers  a  union  “without  dues”  which  gives  “at  least  a 
semblance  of  self-expression  in  matters  concerning  his  im¬ 
mediate  working  life.”  The  so-called  “new  tactics  in  con¬ 
flict”  often  satisfy  the  worker,  and  very  often,  and  usually, 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  get  him  into  a  union.4  One  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  referee  asserts  that  between  the  general 
union  and  the  boss’s  union,  wage-workers  prefer  the  latter, 
when  this  is  sincerely  conducted. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  wage-workers  are  not  as 
hostile  to  the  employer’s  representation  plans  as  union 
spokesmen  represent  them  to  be.  To  be  sure,  the  boss’s 
union  does  not  give  vital  participation  in  the  firm,  and  may, 

1  “While  welfare  work  has  done  much,  and  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  play 
still  greater  part  in  preventing  labor  disputes,  the  man  who  inaugurates  such 
work  with  this  for  his  purpose  is  doomed  to  disappointment”  (T.  S.  Vance, 
“Welfare  Work  as  a  Way  to  Prevent  Labor  Disputes,”  Annals  of  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  XXXVI,  381). 

2  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  31,  103-4. 
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like  other  features  of  welfare  schemes,  merely  serve  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  condescension  of  the  employer.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  there  is  much  deliberate  manipulation  behind  the  em¬ 
ployers’  welfare  efforts.  But  to  explain  all  this  activity  of 
the  past  two  decades  “as  due  to  cool  calculation,  selfish  mo¬ 
tives,  cunning  foresight,  ....  tends  to  give  an  unduly 
simple  picture,  and  one  much  too  flattering  to  the  groping, 
random,  puzzled,  and  experimental  activities  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  scattered  and  baffled  employers.”1 

The  rivalry  between  the  employer’s  plans  of  abating  con¬ 
flict  by  concessions  and  the  workers’  plan  of  encroaching 
control  by  the  union  as  an  autonomous  group  is  a  contest 
between  two  types  of  groupal  differentiation.  The  division 
of  society  into  employers’  groups  and  wage-workers’  groups 
is  a  horizontal  differentiation.  The  division  into  industrial 
units  (including  employer  and  employees  as  an  interlocking 
group)  represents  a  vertical  alignment.  Whichever  tenden¬ 
cy  may  ultimately  dominate,  it  is  clear  that  the  experiences 
of  conflict  do,  in  the  long  run,  modify  the  personal  and  func¬ 
tional  adjustments.  By  observing  the  points  of  friction, 
therefore,  one  discovers  aspects  of  industrial  relations  which 
are  undergoing  change.  These  facts  give  meaning  to  William 
Sumner’s  assertion  that  “social  ailments”  are  aggravated 
by  interfering  with  their  overt  expression.  “We  want  to  de¬ 
velop  symptoms;  we  don’t  want  to  suppress  them,”  he  de¬ 
clared.2 

The  adaptive  experiments  arising  out  of  conflict  evolve 
into  reciprocal  concessions  and  unquestioned  assumptions. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

2  William  Sumner,  War  and  Other  Essays  (Yale  University  Press,  1911), 
p.  241. 
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Such  inventions  result  mainly  from  the  attempts  to  meet  the 
immediate  problems  of  those  engaged  in  competitive  co-op¬ 
eration,  rather  than  from  long-range  design.  Indeed,  efforts 
to  force  adjustments  which  do  not  arise  out  of  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences  frequently  prove  to  be  an  actual  obstacle  to  the 
end  sought.  Within  the  limits  already  discussed,  employers 
and  unions  are  usually  suspicious  of  judicial  interference; 
for  legal  methods  are  too  inelastic  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changes  which  occur  within  an  industry.  Hence  they  have 
generally  preferred  to  rely  upon  their  own  initiative  and 
devices.1 

Progressive  adjustments  which  arise  out  of  the  balancing 
of  opposing  forces,  therefore,  have  the  appearance  of  “nat¬ 
ural”  organization;  for  the  solutions  which  are  attained 
spring  out  of  the  first-hand  experience  of  those  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  joint  enterprise.  This  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
integrations  that  can  serve  as  a  permanently  adaptive  work¬ 
ing  relationship.  “Genuine  growth  and  progress  do  not  come 
from  above  or  the  outside.  They  do  not  come  through  for¬ 
mulas  or  declarations,  but  from  the  educational  self-imposed 
discipline  of  the  life-process,  and  are  manifest  in  self-reveal¬ 
ing  work.”2 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  changes  made 
in  the  workers’  position  do  not  proceed  in  one  direction  only. 
Status  forced  by  collective  power  is  frequently  lost  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  struggles.  Instability  in  the  working 
relations  is  still  prevalent.  Also  the  points  of  view  which 

1  For  examples  and  opinions  regarding  legislative  intervention  in  indus¬ 
trial  conflicts,  see  Benjamin  M.  Selekman,  Postponing  Strikes  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1927),  pp.  327  £f. 

2  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  Co., 
i92S).  II,  522. 
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are  based  upon  the  parties’  functional  specialization  change 
very  slowly,  even  though  the  details  of  the  trade  agreements 
are  frequently  revised.  The  succession  of  hostility  and  equi¬ 
librium  of  forced  peace,  in  fine,  represents,  not  merely  a 
logical  classification  of  social  situations,  but  a  cycle,  or  tem¬ 
poral  sequence,  of  adjustments  which  varies  in  duration  and 
degree  of  stabilization. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
POLITICAL  STRIKES 

Strikes  not  only  affect  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employees,  but  also  disturb  the  equilibrium  between 
social  classes.  Such  changes  arise  in  part  as  slow  accom¬ 
paniments  of  a  historic  movement,  and  in  part  as  instant 
results  of  conflict.  Strikes  which  abruptly  change  the  legal 
position  of  the  social  group  involved,  or  which  are  intended 
to  do  so,  are  political,  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  term. 

Political  strikes  most  frequently  take  the  form  of  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  labor,  but  they  may  also  include  other  types  of 
non-co-operation,  such  as  a  refusal  to  pay  taxes  or  to  share 
in  other  civil  duties.  The  extent1  of  the  non-participation  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  measurable  political  effects  varies  with 
the  strategic2  position  of  the  strikers.  In  scope,  the  conflict 
may  be  local,  regional,  or  national,  and  include  one  or  sever¬ 
al  industries.  The  coercion  may  be  aimed  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  at  the  person  or  group  to  be  controlled.3  However, 

1  Though  the  mere  increase  in  numbers  engaged  in  an  economic  strike 
may  involve  the  public  and  call  out  a  variety  of  intervention,  this  does  not 
convert  the  suspension  into  a  political  strike. 

3  Strikes  by  judges,  doctors,  etc.,  require  relatively  few  participants  to 
effect  measurable  pressure.  Workers  in  mining,  transportation,  and  other 
key  industries  can  more  readily  produce  inconveniences  than  can  those  in 
less  centrally  situated  employments. 

J  For  example,  the  withholding  of  labor,  though  directed  immediately 
at  the  employer,  may  have  officials  or  other  classes  as  the  ultimate  object. 
Even  purely  economic  strikes  may  involve  public  officials  directly,  as  when 
government  employees  go  on  strike,  when  legal  restraints  are  transgressed 
(laws  against  combinations  or  against  strikes  in  particular  occupations  such 
as  public  utilities),  or  when  the  union  induces  or  coerces  the  public  to  side 
against  the  employer  in  an  economic  dispute.  However,  suspensions  by  pub- 
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since  economic  strikes  show  similar  variations,  political 
strikes  must  be  distinguished  by  their  tactics  and  aims  rath¬ 
er  than  by  their  volume  and  mediacy  in  applying  coercion. 

When  classified  according  to  their  objectives,  political 
strikes  fall  into  two  major  divisions:  (i)  those  which  seek 
reform  within  an  existing  constitutional  system,  and  (2) 
those  which  change,  or  attempt  to  change,  the  structure  of 
society.  In  the  first  type,  the  aim  may  be:  (a)  to  obstruct 
official  (political)  acts,  ( b )  to  remove  objectionable  laws  and 
orders  or  to  win  immunity  against  them,  (c)  to  secure  posi¬ 
tive  rights  enjoyed  by  other  classes. 

Non-participation  which  is  designed  to  interfere  with 
official  acts  most  frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  refusal  to 
share  in  the  prescribed  institutional  activities  or  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  political  affairs.  Occasionally  it  may  involve  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  labor.  Since  the  refusal  to  participate  indicates 
protest  or  indignation,  it  is  coercive  even  if  it  does  not  apply 
economic  threats  or  physical  violence.  An  example  of  this 
type  may  be  seen  in  the  suspension  of  functions  by  students, 
lawyers,  judges,  and  others.* 1  Prominent  examples  are  the 
students’  strike  in  China  and  the  non-co-operation  move¬ 
ments  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Australia. 

The  students’  strike  in  China  arose  as  a  protest  against 

lie  employees  are  usually  purely  economic  in  aim.  They  take  on  a  political 
coloring,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind,  because  the  “public,”  as  the  employer, 
is  the  object  of  the  coercion.  Since  disputes  of  this  type  are  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  traditions,  they  arouse  strong  resentment,  and  in  consequence 
take  place  infrequently.  Strikes  of  this  sort,  however,  are  not  political  unless 
they  have,  in  addition  to  their  economic  aims,  other  results  or  intentions 
which  are  the  characteristic  traits  of  political  non-participation. 

1  Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Generalstreiks  (Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1908),  p.  23,  footnote  2.  For  an  example  of  a  strike  by  prisoners,  see 
Frank  Tannenbaum,  “A  Strike  in  Prison,”  Masses,  VI  (July,  1915),  16-18. 
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the  diplomacy  of  government  officials  who  were  connected 
with  the  Versailles  peace  negotiations.  Beginning  as  an  in¬ 
stitutional  non-participation,  the  movement  grew  into  a 
huge  suspension  of  economic  pursuits.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  this  episode  illustrates  the  tactical  value  of  a 
widespread  protest  conveyed  by  means  which  are  familiar 
accompaniments  of  economic  disputes. 

The  students’  strike  in  China,  May,  1919,  was  precipitated  by  the 
report  of  the  cession  of  Kiaochow  to  Japan.  Its  purpose  was  to  find 
and  punish  the  officials  who  were  responsible.  The  students  at  Peking 
called  for  a  demonstration,  which  was  answered  by  35  collegiate  dele¬ 
gations  assembled  outside  the  city.  They  carried  flags  and  placards: 
“Right  is  Might,”  “Down  with  traitors,”  “Die  for  the  cause  of  democ¬ 
racy,”  etc.  They  tortured  the  suspected  official  almost  to  death, 
pillaged  and  fired  his  residence.  A  Students’  Union  was  formed  which 
adopted  elaborate  techniques  of  passive  resistance.  The  members  car¬ 
ried  on  a  campaign  to  get  new  adherents  and  to  provoke  aggression 
against  themselves.  So  eager  were  some  of  the  strikers  to  suffer  per¬ 
secution  that  they  wept  with  disappointment  when  the  police  failed 
to  arrest  them.  The  Students’  Union  later  required  cadet  drill.  The 
government  replied  by  declaring  martial  law  in  the  city.  Agitators 
spread  the  strike  throughout  the  country,  even  into  the  remote  inte¬ 
rior.  Foreigners  were  jeered  and  Japanese  goods  boycotted.  Long¬ 
shoremen  refused  to  unload  vessels  carrying  Japanese  goods.  In  some 
instances  the  tabooed  goods  were  burned  in  the  streets.  The  boycott 
was  applied  even  by  Chinese  in  foreign  countries. 

Merchants,  laborers,  and  other  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
joined  the  strike  and  boycott.  The  government  was  then  forced  to 
yield  to  popular  pressure.  The  imprisoned  students  were  released  and 
the  “traitors”  were  dismissed  from  public  office.1 

The  political  non-participation  movements  in  Egypt, 
India,  and  Australia  were  means  of  resisting  obnoxious 
laws.  The  tactics  used  are  aptly  illustrated  by  the  passive 
opposition  against  the  distasteful  Australian  Act  of  1903, 

1  Compiled  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  by  Y.  Charles  L.  Wu. 
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which  expanded  the  private  school  systems  of  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  the  expense  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  taxpayer.  The  objectors  consistently  refused  to  pay  the 
tax.  For  this  they  were  punished  by  fines.  When  they  also 
refused  to  pay  these,  their  goods  were  distrained,  or,  if  they 
did  not  own  property,  they  were  sent  to  prison.  Within 
three  years  70,000  summons  and  254  commitments  to  prison 
took  place.1 

Other  examples  of  interference  with  official  and  legal 
acts  are  strikes  in  protest  against  war.  Wage-workers  have 
refused  to  make  and  to  handle  war  materials  for  military 
campaigns  of  which  they  disapproved.2  Suspensions  of  la¬ 
bor  in  protest  against  the  use  of  the  military  in  trade  dis¬ 
putes  have  taken  place  in  Russia,3  Austria,  and  Italy.4  Al¬ 
though  strikes  of  this  character  are  rare,  refusals  to  obey  in¬ 
junctions  or  legal  restrictions  which  are  felt  to  be  oppressive 
are  relatively  frequent.  The  justification  for  this  type  of 
passive  resistance  is  summed  up  in  the  admonition:  “Let 
the  strikers  and  others  go  to  jail,  if  necessary.  That  would 
cost  so  much  that  the  injunction  would  be  dispensed  with.” 

Political  strikes,  secondly,  seek  to  remove  discriminatory 

1  C.  M.  Case,  Non-violent  Coercion  (Century  Co.,  1923),  p.  230. 

2  Cases  in  point  are:  the  refusal  of  the  British  workers  to  load  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  the  Polish-Russian  War,  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  workers  to  carry 
ammunition  for  the  British  government  in  Ireland,  and  the  decision  of  the 
International  Trade  Movement  to  Boycott  Hungary  (Frank  Tannenbaum, 
The  Labor  Movement  [New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  London:  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  1921],  p.  78).  Even  more  significant  is  the  Spanish  strike 
against  sending  troops  into  Morocco  (John  Spargo,  Syndicalism,  Industrial 
Unionism,  and  Socialism  [B.  W.  Huebsch,  19x3],  p.  119). 

1  This  was  a  one  day’s  strike  in  protest  against  a  militia  assault  in  which 
workers  were  killed  (June,  1905)  (Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des 
Generalstreiks  [Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1908],  p.  97). 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  57,  82. 
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laws,  or  to  gain  immunity  against  them.  Protests  collective¬ 
ly  expressed,  together  with  the  display  of  non-resistant  suf¬ 
fering  and  the  nuisance  value  of  the  agitation,  compel  po¬ 
litical  concessions.1  Two  examples  of  this  technique  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  narratives  pertaining  to  a  “free 
speech  fight”  and  the  Gandhi  movement  of  South  Africa. 
In  these  instances  political  rights  were  favorably  affected. 

A  campaign  for  the  right  to  organize,  to  assemble,  and  to  hold 
street  meetings  was  conducted  during  the  winter  of  1914-15  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  the  strategic  center  for  controlling  the  harvest  hands  who 
move  into  that  region.  Without  this  “freedom  of  speech”  no  organizer 
.could  be  placed  in  the  city.  As  the  point  of  attack,  the  officers  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  agitated  for  better  working  conditions 
in  ice-harvesting,  appealed  to  the  public  for  redress,  and  staged  protest 
meetings  on  the  streets.  The  city  officials  forbade  these  gatherings, 
but  the  “organizers”  defied  the  order.  One  assembly  was  dispersed 
by  the  police,  but  no  arrests  were  made.  For  two  months  thereafter 
the  meetings  were  held  daily,  when  one  of  the  promoters  was  arrested 
on  “suspicion.”  The  union  accepted  the  challenge  and  went  to  the 
police  station  in  a  body,  demanding  his  release.  They  were  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  were  put  in  jail.  The  battle 
was  on.  An  appeal  was  sent  by  letter  from  the  jail  to  I.  W.  W.  mem¬ 
bers,  explaining  the  strategic  location  of  Sioux  City,  and  naming  the 
“prime  movers  in  this  procedure  of  persecution,”  and  urging  all  “foot¬ 
loose  rebels”  to  come  to  that  city. 

In  a  few  weeks  eighty-three  members  were  behind  the  bars,  but 
the  street  meetings  went  on.  The  prisoners  refused  to  crack  stone,  and 
went  on  hunger  strike.  A  citizen  protested  against  the  arrest  of  men 
who  were  making  these  “harmless  speeches”  from  soap  boxes.  This 
turned  the  tide.  The  prisoners  were  released  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  stop  the  immigration  which  was  bringing  scores  of 
recruits  every  day  from  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  almost  every 
other  large  city  of  the  land.  The  promoters  got  permission  at  the  city 
hall  to  hold  a  banquet  on  the  rock  pile,  and  the  members  assembled 

1  The  English  Independent  Labour  Party  used  the  technique  here  de¬ 
scribed,  in  an  interesting  and  effective  manner. 
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in  hundreds  for  an  evening  feast.  Then  they  began  to  steal  out  of  town 
as  silently  as  they  came,  leaving  behind  a  little  group  of  men  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  organization.1 

The  Gandhi  movement  in  South  Africa  began  as  a  strike  against 
discriminatory  class  or  race  legislation.  The  movement  was  instigated 
by  the  Indian  women  as  a  protest  against  the  orders  which  declared 
their  marriage  in  India  under  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  religious  aus¬ 
pices  to  be  illegal  in  South  Africa.  They  picketed  the  mines  in  north¬ 
ern  Natal,  persuaded  the  men  to  strike  for  a  repeal  of  the  objection¬ 
able  law.  All  took  a  vow  to  disobey  the  law  and  to  offer  passive  re¬ 
sistance  against  it.  The  most  colorful  incident  was  the  so-called  “won¬ 
derful  march”  of  1913.  The  demonstration  was  without  violence,  and 
when  the  procession  ended,  the  strikers  were  satisfied  to  find  them¬ 
selves  under  arrest  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  In  the  face  of  such 
determined  passive  resistance,  the  government  found  it  best  to  offer 
concessions.2 

Labor  suspensions  may  also  be  designed  to  deter  a  gov¬ 
ernment  from  passing  objectionable  legislation.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  ill-fated  Holland  strike  of  1903  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding 
strikes  by  railway  and  other  transportation  employees.3 

Strikes  to  secure  positive  rights  already  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  most  frequently  have  reference  to  suffrage  reform. 
Incidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  several  European 
countries.  The  English  Chartist  movement  produced  wide¬ 
spread  stoppages  of  labor  in  support  of  political  demands. 
In  1831  William  Denboro  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Grand 
National  Holiday  and  Congress  of  the  Productive  Classes.  He 

1  Wallace  M.  Short,  “How  One  Town  Learned  a  Lesson  in  Free  Speech,” 
Survey,  XXXV  (October  30,  1915),  106-8;  Solidarity,  April  10,  1915,  pp.  17, 
24.  For  a  famed  free-speech  fight  in  England,  see  William  Stewart,  J.  Kier 
Hardy  (London:  National  Labour  Press,  1921),  p.  126. 

2  C.  M.  Case,  N on-violent  Coercion  (Century  Co.,  1923),  pp.  357-58. 

3  Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Generalstreiks  (Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1908),  p.  90. 
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advocated  the  suspension  of  all  work  for  a  month  as  a  lesson 
to  the  capitalist  class.1  The  Chartist  convention  in  1838 
adopted  the  policy  of  a  “holy  week”  or  “holy  month,”  “a 
solemn  and  sacred  strike  from  every  kind  of  labor,”  not  as 
a  weapon  against  employers,  but  as  a  means  of  resistance 
by  all  against  the  “common  enemy.”2 

In  1891  Belgian  miners  struck  to  reinforce  their  demands 
for  the  franchise.  The  cabinet  of  the  central  government 
made  some  concessions,  but  later  (1893)  denied  universal 
suffrage.  At  once  many  local  strikes  occurred  and  the  move¬ 
ment  threatened  at  every  moment  to  swell  into  uncontrol¬ 
lable  proportions.  Since  the  government  was  uncertain  of  its 
troops,  it  made  concessions3  but  discriminated  against  wage¬ 
workers  by  giving  them  but  one  vote  per  man,  whereas 
other  classes  were  granted  two  or  three  votes. 

This  unequal  suffrage  led  to  a  second  strike  in  1902. 
Although  the  turnout  was  double  that  of  1893,  it  failed  in 
winning  further  rights  for  the  workers.  Again,  in  1911,  sixty 
thousand  wage-earners  from  all  parts  of  Belgium  gathered 
at  Brussels  to  demand  equal  franchise.  Anticipating  the 
government’s  refusal  of  the  reform,  the  socialists  made  elab¬ 
orate  preparations  for  a  strike.  Funds  were  collected,  pro¬ 
visions  were  stored,  and  workmen  were  educated  in  strike 
tactics  and  theories  of  class  loyalty.  When,  in  1913,  a  re¬ 
form  bill  introduced  by  the  liberals  was  rejected  by  the  cleri- 

1  John  Spargo,  Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism,  and  Socialism  (B.  W. 
Huebsch,  1913),  p.  96. 

3  Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Generalstreiks  (Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1908),  pp.  32-33.  This  “holy”  suspension  of  labor  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  army  to  the  sacred  mountain  in 
order  to  establish  a  new  plebeian  state  in  protest  against  political  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

3  Karl  Kautsky,  Der  politische  Massenstreik  (Berlin:  Paul  Singer,  19x4), 
p.  22. 
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cal  cabinet,  a  suspension  of  work  was  ordered.  Half  a  mil¬ 
lion  responded  to  the  strike  call.  At  the  sight  of  this  demon¬ 
stration  the  cabinet  yielded  by  promising  to  introduce  a  bill 
correcting  the  inequalities  of  manhood  suffrage.  The  strike 
was  ended  by  convention  vote  directing  the  men  to  return 
to  work  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  stoppage.1 

A  widespread  social  movement  which  assumed  the  form 
of  a  combined  political  and  economic  strike  occurred  in 
Russia  during  1905.  In  January  of  that  year  suspension  of 
labor  for  varied  demands  took  place  in  no  less  than  150  cit¬ 
ies.  In  May  a  new  wave  of  unrest  appeared  which  reached 
its  peak  during  October  7-17.  The  stoppage,  which  was  be¬ 
gun  by  railway  men,  was  joined  intermittently  by  other 
workers,  thus  giving  the  event  the  appearance  of  a  national 
general  strike.  It  was  largely  a  spontaneous  and  undirected 
upheaval,  which  assumed  a  different  shape  in  each  locality. 
It  resembled  a  primitive,  rather  than  a  matured,  form  of  the 
strike.  Indeed,  it  was  not  a  laboring  class  movement,  but  a 
political  upheaval  of  the  masses,  for  many  other  vocational 
groups  took  part:  mercantile  and  bank  employees,  teachers, 
students,  actors,  lawyers,  doctors,  druggists,  engineers,  state 
officials  (judges,  telegraphers,  railway  officers),  waiters,  mes¬ 
sengers,  and  others.  In  some  instances  even  employers 
took  part  and  supplied  leadership,  as  well  as  financial  aid. 
Under  this  pressure  the  government  was  induced  to  promise 
constitutional  reforms.  The  so-called  strike  succeeded  be¬ 
cause  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  demands.  Public  opinion,  rather  than  physical 
force,  won  the  concessions  from  an  unwilling  autocracy.2 

1 J.  S.  Schapiro,  Independent,  LXXIV,  1034.  Eduard  Bernstein,  Der 
Streik  (Frankfurt  a.  M.:  Rtitten  &  Loening,  1906),  p.  114. 

2  Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Generalstreiks  (Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1908),  pp.  95-98. 
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Some  of  these  events,  though  involving  collective  stop¬ 
pages  of  labor,  were  not  attempts  to  exercise  economic  coer¬ 
cion,  but  demonstrations:  means  of  advertising  a  “cause” 
or  of  announcing  and  lending  weight  to  demands.  The  First 
of  May  cessation  of  labor,  for  example,  began  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  support  of  the  eight-hour  day,  promotion  of 
“proletarian”  interests  and  world-peace.1  A  three  days’  ces¬ 
sation  of  work  took  place  in  1839  as  a  protest  against  the 
refusal  of  the  English  Chartist  requests.2  A  spectacular  po¬ 
litical  demonstration  of  limited  duration  occurred  in  Sweden 
in  1902  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  campaign  for  an 
extension  of  manhood  suffrage  through  publicity  and  the 
exertion  of  “moral  influence.”  The  suspension  was  limited 
in  advance  to  three  days.  Workmen  in  cities  quit  their 
posts  in  large  numbers  and  marched  imposingly  through  the 
streets.  The  political  parties  responded  by  pledging  support 
to  a  bill  granting  the  franchise.  A  popular  movement  for 
suffrage  reform,  accompanied  by  a  one-day  “demonstration” 
and  suspension  of  labor,  occurred  in  Austria  during  1905. 
In  this  episode  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  marched 
through  the  streets  of  a  single  city,  Vienna.  The  reform 
which  followed  after  a  year  was  due,  not  to  the  menace  of 
the  strike,  but  to  general  public  demand.3 

When  striving  for  new  civil  rights,  persons  who  occupy 
a  minor  or  insecure  position  in  industrial  society  must  rely 
on  “demonstrations.”  Since  they  cannot  compel  concessions 
through  non-co-operation,  they  resort  to  colorful  mass  for¬ 
mations,  violation  of  conventionalities,  hunger  strikes,  picket¬ 
ing  of  government  officials,  and  other  acts  which  attract 

1  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  55-57. 
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widespread  attention.  The  weaker  their  strategic  position 
in  the  economic  or  political  organization,  the  more  they 
must  depend  upon  non-resistance  to  reinforce  their  non- 
participation.1 

These  various  instruments  of  political  action  do,  at 
times,  measurably  influence  the  legal  status  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  But  similar  rights  may  result  from  the  gradual  prog¬ 
ress  of  legal  thought,  without  the  use  of  strikes.  Gompers 
says:  “The  bench  has  constantly  moved  forward  and  prac¬ 
ticing  attorneys  have  yielded  ground  and  continuously  con¬ 
ceded  rights  guaranteed  by  our  constitution . Though 

we  may  not  establish  in  law  all  that  we  desire  at  once,  the 
uncompromising  protest  of  labor  is  definitely  influencing 
legal  thought.”2 

Political  strikes  may  seek,  not  only  to  accomplish  re¬ 
forms  within  the  existing  constitutional  system,  but  also 
to  change  the  center  of  authority  and  to  modify  the  existing 
social  structure  of  the  community.  When  conducted  for  the 
latter  purposes,  strikes  are  revolutionary:  they  seek  to  pro¬ 
duce  abrupt  and  illegal3  translations  of  political  power.4 

1  This  reason  alone  might  account  for  the  fact  that  the  women’s  suffrage 
movements  employed  “demonstrations”  (for  example,  the  destruction  of 
property)  as  the  chief  means  of  agitation  for  the  franchise.  The  American 
suffragettes  picketed  the  president  and  congress,  paraded  with  placards, 
refused  to  eat  when  jailed  for  parading  in  the  streets,  and  aroused  public 
emotions,  in  response  to  which  the  political  parties  were  induced  to  concede 
woman  suffrage. 

1  Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1925),  II,  222-23. 

3  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  statement:  “Revolutions  are  law¬ 
less  until  they  succeed,  but  they  are  never  anarchical”  (Lyford  P.  Edwards, 
The  Natural  History  of  Revolution  [University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927],  p.  108). 

4  A  social,  that  is,  a  structural,  revolution,  in  contrast  to  technological 
changes,  such  as  an  “industrial  revolution,”  and  changes  provided  for  in  the 
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While  they  resemble  large-scale  economic  suspensions  in 
some  respects  (such  as  stoppages  of  key  industries,  interrup¬ 
tion  of  communication,  and  widespread  unemployment), 
they  are  distinct  because  of  their  intermixture  of  extra-legal 
political  aims  with  economic  demands.  No  strike  of  this  sort 
has  taken  place  without  the  justification  supplied  by  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  of  class  revolt. 

Being  contests  for  class  status,  they  assume  a  form 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  this  aim.  They  are  “general 
strikes”  in  the  sense  that  they  include  workers  of  several — 
usually  of  many— vocations.* 1  This  is  the  meaning  given  the 
term  by  the  “syndicalist,”  who  indicates  both  the  complex 
form  and  the  revolutionary  aim  by  the  terms  “general 
strike”  and  “social  general  strike.”  Generalized  stoppages 
which  are  purely  economic  in  aim  must  be  designated  by 
more  specific  titles.2 

The  “general  strike”  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  suspension  which  is  generalized  in  scope,  either  in  re¬ 

constitution,  as,  for  example,  through  elections,  consists  of  the  establishment 
of  a  rival  control  organization:  a  competing  government.  Slow  changes  in 
groupal  alignments,  resembling  historic  movements,  underlie  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  crucial  event  which  crystallizes  and  formalizes  the  shift  in  the 
center  of  dominance. 

1  “The  organized  general  strike  is  an  act  of  the  organized  proletariat, 

and  occurs  only  in  the  service  of  political  aims  (and  is  very  rare).  It  is  avoid¬ 
ed  in  wage-conflicts,  for  which  purpose  the  partial  strike  is  preferable  .... 
in  the  organized  general  strike,  political  aims  are  sought  by  industrial  instru¬ 
ments  of  struggle . 

“The  shop  strike,  a  single  conflict  between  an  employer  and  his  em¬ 
ployees,  is  representative  of  the  proletariat  as  an  industrial  class.  The  or¬ 
ganized  industrial  strike  is  representative  of  the  organized  proletariat.  The 
spontaneous  general  strike  is  representative  of  the  proletariat  in  its  character 
of  ‘mass’  ”  (Theodor  Geiger,  Die  Masse  imd  Ihre  Aktion  [Stuttgart:  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Enke,  1926],  pp.  170-71). 

2  See  Appendix  A. 
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gard  to  geographic  dimensions  or  to  the  number  of  vocations 
included,  but  conducted  for  economic  objectives  solely.  In 
this  sense  the  term  “general  strike”  is  popularly,  but  er¬ 
roneously,  attached  to  suspensions  in  one  craft  or  industry 
of  a  locality  or  of  a  regional,  national,  or  international  area, 
as  well  as  to  suspensions  in  several  industries  of  such  areas. 
Although  a  mere  quantitative  spread  does  facilitate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  extra-legal  social  movement,  such  exten¬ 
sion  in  dimensions  does  not  of  itself  transform  the  economic 
conflict  of  a  business  union  into  a  political  strike.  Revolu¬ 
tionists  rely  less  upon  mere  numbers  than  upon  the  strategic 
industrial  position  of  the  workers. 

The  fortunes  of  industrial  conflicts  during  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  made  it  clear  that  the  type  of  strike  best 
adapted  to  gain  material  concessions  is  that  employed  by 
the  “business  union.”  When,  therefore,  other  forms  occur, 
the  reason  for  it  is  either  inexperience  or  the  attempt  to  pro¬ 
mote  class  revolt. 

Changes  in  the  social  structure  of  local  communities  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  only  a  few  “general  strikes” :  the 
Barcelona  uprising  of  1902,  the  Italian  strike  of  1904,  the 
Seattle  and  Winnipeg  strikes  of  1919,  and  the  English  strike 
of  1926.  In  these,  furthermore,  the  course  of  events  was 
largely  spontaneous,  rather  than  planned:  The  character 
which  the  suspension  assumed  grew  in  part  out  of  the  effort 
of  the  striking  group  to  maintain  control  over  its  members 
and  to  offset  acts  of  its  opponents.  In  the  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  dominance  in  an  evolving  conflict,  civil  powers  were 
pre-empted  by  a  few  local  groups.  Functions  ordinarily  per¬ 
formed  by  civil  officials  were  assumed  and  control  organiza¬ 
tions  were  formed  by  the  strikers’  committees. 

Usurpation  of  civil  authority  and  functions  was  evidenced 
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by  the  decrees  determining  the  services  which  might  be  per¬ 
formed  and  the  needs  or  interests  which  might  be  satisfied 
by  the  population  in  the  strike  area1 — questions  ordinarily 
resting  on  legal  rights.  The  regulation  of  functions  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  withholding  or  issuing  of  “permit  orders”  so 
that  the  general  public  might  know  that  these  employees 
who  “were  allowed  to  continue  work  ....  were  discharg¬ 
ing  a  necessary  duty  at  the  request  and  with  the  sanction 
of  their  fellow- workers,”  that  is,  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
constituted  government. 

In  the  Winnipeg  strike  the  workers’  committee  in  exer¬ 
cising  “authority”  “permitted”  the  police  to  stay  on  duty, 
regulated  the  distribution  of  food  and  other  commodities, 
and  maintained  or  (at  their  discretion)  denied  and  canceled 
the  habitual  activities  of  the  community.  It  ordered  out 
the  government  employees  in  telephone,  postal,  health,  fire, 
light,  power,  and  water-supply  departments,  regulated  the 
operation  of  theaters  and  restaurants,  and  exercised  author¬ 
ity  over  the  service  trucks  of  the  city  light  and  power  utili¬ 
ties.  Written  permits  allowed  farmers,  health  officers,  and 
others  to  secure  gasoline.2 

Likewise  in  the  British  general  strike,  permits  were 
issued  for  specified  uses  only.  If  the  “concessions”  were 
“abused,”  the  joint  committee  withdrew  the  grants.  Essen¬ 
tial  supplies  were  carried  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  Trade  Union  Council.  Food  trains  were  “allowed  to 

1  A  revolution  is  “a  change  brought  about,  not  necessarily  by  force  and 
violence,  whereby  one  system  of  legality  is  terminated  and  another  is  origi¬ 
nated”  (Lyford  P.  Edwards,  The  Natural  History  of  a  Revolution  [University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1927],  p.  2). 

2  The  Citizens’  Committee  of  One  Thousand,  The  Activities  and  Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Committee  of  One  Thousand  in  Connection  with  the  Winnipeg 
Strike  (May-June,  19x9),  p.  8. 
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run.”1  “The  Food  and  Transport  Committee  was  charged 
with  the  organization  of  communal  feeding  (though  this  did 
not  come  into  operation  until  after  the  general  strike)  and 
with  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  transport  permits. 
Permits  were  issued  only  to  trade  unionists,  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Control  was  very  complete.”2 

Control  organizations,  whether  representing  attempts  to 
assert  authority  and  enforce  it  by  physical  coercion  or  to 
“maintain  order”  while  practicing  economic  non-participa¬ 
tion,  constitute  usurpation  of  governmental  functions.  For 
example,  the  enrolling  of  an  independent  police  force  respon¬ 
sible  to  an  upstart  authority  is  a  revolutionary  act,  and,  if 
community-wide  and  permanent,  constitutes  an  actual  rev¬ 
olution.  It  signifies  a  new  integration  of  society  around  the 
competing  center  of  dominance  in  the  social  body.3 

Control  instruments  assume  various  forms  in  different 
strikes.  In  the  Seattle  general  strike,  the  workers’  commit¬ 
tee  appropriated  police  power  by  organizing  guards  to  main¬ 
tain  order.  In  the  Winnipeg  episode  the  policemen  had  voted 
to  join  the  strike,  but  “remained  on  duty  by  request  of  the 
strike  committee.”  During  the  British  general  strike,  “trade 

1  The  British  Workers,  May  5,  1926,  p.  5;  May  9,  1926,  p.  2. 

2  Monthly  Circular,  Labor  Research  Department  (July,  1926),  p.  161, 
quoted  by  Scott  Nearing,  The  Bristish  General  Strike  (New  York:  Vanguard 
Press,  1926),  p.  85. 

3  The  manner  in  which  this  shifting  of  the  center  of  force  initiated  the 
French  Revolution  is  described  as  follows  by  Edwards:  “On  the  day  before 
storming  the  Bastile,  the  people  of  Paris  ....  decided  that  a  citizen  guard 
should  be  established;  ....  forty-eight  thousand  men  ....  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  few  hours.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  watch  day  and  night 
over  the  safety  of  the  city.  The  new  guards  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  ‘to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Citizens.’  Thus  a  new  and  independent  government  with 
the  power  necessary  for  the  police  function  was  established  in  one  day.  This 
government  was  entirely  detached  from  Louis  XVI.  It  was  ‘illegal,’  revolu¬ 
tionary — and  real”  (Lyford  P.  Edwards,  The  Natural  History  of  Revolution 
[University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927],  p.  109). 
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councils”  formed  themselves  into  “councils  of  action”  and 
assumed  a  variety  of  new  regulative  functions.  For  example, 
one  of  the  local  organizations  appointed  subcommittees  as 
follows:  “Food  and  Transport,  Information  and  Propagan¬ 
da,  Defense  Corps,  Class  War  Prisoner  Aid,  and  Entertain¬ 
ments  ....  starting  with  150  men,  the  Defense  Corps 
rose  rapidly  to  700  after  police  charges  on  pickets.  The 
whole  area  was  patrolled  by  the  Corps,  organized  into  com¬ 
panies  under  ex-N.  C.  O’s,  and  there  was  no  further  inter¬ 
ference  with  pickets.”1  “Defence  or  vigilance  corps  were  set 
up  in  most  places  (where  the  strike  went  into  effect),  but 
only  a  few  report  that  these  organizations  are  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  maintained.”2 

In  the  Italian  general  strike  of  1904,  the  syndicalists  of 
Milan  proclaimed  a  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”  and 
attempted  to  usurp  control  of  municipal  authority.  They 
announced  a  provisional  government  which  gave  out  ukases 
and  attempted  to  persuade  the  striking  masses  that  they 
had  become  the  masters  of  the  community.3  In  the  Bar¬ 
celona  general  strike  of  1902  the  workers  dominated  the 
city  for  one  day  through  sheer  momentum  of  mass  action.4 

During  the  British  strike  of  1926  the  General  Council, 
according  to  the  revolutionist,  was  “in  fact,  conducting  an 
alternative  government.”5  The  workers’  council  established 
local  and  district  organizations  to  make  their  control  effec- 

1  Scott  Nearing,  The  British  General  Strike  (New  York:  Vanguard  Press, 
1926),  p.  85. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

3  Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Generalstreiks  (Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1908),  pp.  85,  121,  footnote. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

s  Scott  Nearing,  The  British  General  Strike  (New  York:  Vanguard  Press, 
1926),  p.  85. 
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tive.  Momentarily,  and  for  a  small  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  authority  shifted  from  the  constituted  seats  and  func¬ 
tionaries  to  the  workers’  organization.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
revolutionary  enthusiast,  these  innovations  constituted 
“creative  work.” 

Ordinary  strikes  were  fought  for  some  immediate  isolated  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage.  In  the  general  strike  workers  were  united  on  the 
principle  of  trade  union  solidarity.  During  the  brief  period  of  the 
strike  the  workers  tasted  real  power.  Many  local  areas  were  under  the 
complete  domination  of  the  strikers.1  It  was  in  the  local  organization 
— trade  councils,  strike  committees,  and  committees  of  action — that 
real  creative  work  of  the  strike  was  carried  forward.2 

From  the  outset  the  general  strike  was  an  issue,  not  between  the 
employers  and  the  workers,  but  between  the  trade  unions  and  the 

government . “Whatever  the  General  Council  may  have 

thought  and  said — and  they  did  stress  the  point  that  the  general  strike 
was  not  against  constitutional  government — the  workers  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  now  that  constitutional  government  was  against  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike.”  ....  Since  a  general  strike,  followed  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  is  a  revolutionary  act,  it  is  one  step  in  a  series  of  developments 
that  may  lead  from  the  capitalist  state  to  the  working  class  state.  In 
May,  1926,  the  responsible  strike  leaders  sensed  this  danger  to  the 
British  Empire  and  called  off  the  strike  before  it  got  out  of  their  hands. 
The  strike,  short  as  it  was,  taught  the  lesson  of  preparation  to  many 
British  workers.  As  one  of  them  put  it,  “This  time  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared.  Next  time  we  shall  be  ready  to  see  it  through.”3 

While  it  is  true  that  the  workers  would  not  have  come  out  on  a 
revolutionary  call,  I  think  it  is  equally  true  that,  once  out,  they  were 
willing  to  fight  to  a  finish.  It  was  curious  to  observe,  as  the  strike 
went  on,  how  impatient  the  crowds  became  with  speakers  who  aimed 
chiefly  at  emphasizing  the  dictum  of  the  General  Council  that  no 
challenge  to  the  constitution  was  intended.  I  remember  a  huge  meet¬ 
ing  cheering  for  several  minutes  a  miner  who  said:  “If  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  makes  a  miner  work  underground  for  less  than  £2  a  week,  it 
is  about  time  that  constitution  was  challenged.”4 

1  Ibid.,  p.132.  3  Ibid.,  p.  128.  *  Ibid.,  p. 13$.  *  Ibid.,  pp.xiii-xiv. 
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Events  such  as  these  illustrate  the  way  in  which  changes 
in  the  structure  of  society  may  come  about  through  an  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  masses  around  new  areas  of  dominance. 
Realignment  of  groups  proceeds  to  the  point  where  a  new 
center  of  control  is  established,  and  a  new  personnel  assumes 
functions  ordinarily  delegated  to  constituted  civil  authori¬ 
ties.  Strikes  producing  such  results  are  “revolutionary”1  in 
consequence  of  the  non-constitutional  changes  which  they 
bring  or  which  they  contemplate. 

However,  such  abrupt  shifts  in  the  centers  of  control  re¬ 
sulting  from  strikes  have  been  local  and  very  temporary — 
in  no  cases  lasting  more  than  a  few  days.  Also,  the  reaction 
which  invariably  followed  destroyed  the  insurgent  structure 
and  disrupted  the  workers’  organization  by  the  disastrous 
after-effects:  internal  dissensions,  industrial  disharmony, 
strengthening  of  the  conservative  policy,  and  punishment 
for  the  illegal  (if  not  “treasonable”)2  behavior.  Constitu¬ 
tionality  was  ordinarily  reinforced  and  the  existing  structure 
was  stabilized  among  the  opponents  of  the  social  general 
strike.  On  the  other  hand,  results  of  reform,  that  is,  of  po¬ 
litical  strikes  conducted  for  constitutional  ends,  have  more 
frequently  had  a  favorable  outcome  for  the  participants. 

1  A  revolution  is  an  abrupt  overturn  of  social  structure,  in  either  a 
peaceful  or  a  violent  manner.  A  revolt  is  a  brief,  forceful  act,  producing  or 
accompanying  the  transition.  Social  evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  connotes 
a  gradual  change  in  structure  and  is  but  slightly  the  result  of  recognized  acts. 
It  is  a  necessary  and  natural  development  of  the  forces  resident  in  the  social 
situation.  Evolution  implies  the  gradual  subsidence  of  one  structure  and  the 
growth  of  a  new  one.  Consequently  an  evolution  is  a  process  of  long  duration 
in  the  course  of  which  “revolts”  and  other  forms  of  violent  outbreaks  which 
are  but  manifestations  of  an  underlying  trend  may  occur. 

2  The  prosecution  following  the  Winnipeg  episode  is  one  example. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  MYTHICAL  GENERAL  STRIKE 

The  repeated  and  invariable  failure  of  partial  or  limited1 
class  strikes  has  given  rise  to  theories  concerning  an  inclu¬ 
sive,2  decisive  suspension  which  at  some  future  date  is  to 
produce  a  permanent  workers’  dictatorship.  The  belief  in 
such  a  culminating  general  strike  has  been  current  for  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  still  persists  as  the  central  dogma  of  orthodox, 
revolutionary  syndicalism.  Since  such  a  strike  has  never 
occurred,  and  moreover  is  impossible  of  achievement,  it  is 
purely  imaginary,  and,  indeed,  mythical.  Though  unattain¬ 
able,  it  nevertheless  serves  as  a  standard  for  gauging  conduct 
and  as  an  incentive  in  agitation. 

Because  the  radical  syndicalist  is  forced  to  place  his  hope 
of  revolution  upon  an  incisive  general  strike,  he  seeks  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  such  an  event  by  schooling  wage¬ 
workers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  class  revolt.  He  de¬ 
spises  strikes  which  would  merely  improve  material  well¬ 
being  under  the  present  industrial  system,  unless  they  can 
be  utilized  for  some  doctrinaire  end.  In  promoting  this  end, 
however,  he  adapts  his  methods  to  the  temper  of  the  wage¬ 
workers  whom  he  tries  to  mobilize.  Inasmuch  as  the  work¬ 
ers  are  primarily  interested  in  bettering  their  material  con¬ 
ditions,  agitation  for  obviously  visionary  aims  would  fail  to 
gain  any  considerable  following.  The  tactician  therefore  de- 

1  “General  strikes”  have  been  limited  either  in  vocational  or  geographic 
spread.  No  strike  including  all  wage-earners  of  a  national  or  even  of  a  region¬ 
al  area  has  as  yet  occurred. 

2  Syndicalists  no  longer  expect  a  “general  strike”  in  the  absolute  numer¬ 
ical  sense,  but  instead  rely  upon  the  coercive  eSect  of  suspensions  in  the  more 
important  industries  to  cripple  the  existing  capitalistic  structure. 
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fers  to  this  “sense  of  realism,”  but  uses  economic  gains  as  a 
means  rather  than  as  an  end — a  sop  handed  the  workers  in 
order  to  control  them.  Accordingly,  he  favors  strikes  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  them  to  be  a  method  of  attaining  his  de¬ 
ferred,  ideal  goal  and  of  winning  some  immediate  tangible 
improvements  as  well.  In  promoting  these  practical  inter¬ 
ests  he  attempts  to  conduct  the  conflicts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  instruments  for  a  final  domination  over 
capitalistic  society:  for  increasing  hostility  toward  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  promoting  class  solidarity,  and  habituating  the 
workers  to  self-reliance.  He  devises  techniques  which  he 
thinks  are  suited  to  this  end:  he  multiplies  conflicts  and 
impedes  settlement  by  the  infusion  of  doctrinaire  aims  into 
the  industrial  disputes. 

Strikes  are  multiplied  in  number  and  in  scope.  Inter¬ 
mittent,  that  is,  “irritation,”  strikes  which  harry  the  em¬ 
ployer  are  to  be  used  for  reducing  business  assets  and  ex¬ 
hausting  the  capitalist  class.1  “The  great  weapon  of  the 
workers  against  their  masters  is  disorder.”2  Labor  dis¬ 
putes  are  to  be  generalized  and  spread  by  contagion  and 
sympathy  to  the  widest  possible  dimensions.  Successful  con¬ 
flicts  are  to  be  followed  by  immediate  new  advances,  and 
the  initiative  is  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  increase  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  class  aggression.3 

1  Arthur  D.  Lewis,  Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike  (Small,  Maynard 
and  Co.,  i9r2),  p.  212. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

3  “Two  special  periods  in  big  struggles,  particularly  of  the  unorganized, 
offer  exceptionally  good  opportunities  to  draw  masses  into  the  struggle. 
These  are:  just  at  the  beginning  of  great  strikes,  when  the  workers  every¬ 
where  are  inspired  by  the  fight,  and  just  after  a  big  victory  has  been  scored. 
The  left  wing  must  understand  how  to  take  complete  advantage  of  these 
favorable  opportunities.  Then,  above  all,  is  the  time  when  it  must  carry 
through  militantly  the  offensive  against  the  employers”  (William  Z.  Foster, 
Strike  Strategy  [Trade  Union  Educational  League,  1926],  p.  86). 
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Settlement  is  delayed  by  refusing  to  separate  economic 
demands  from  personal  grievances  and  class  dogmas.1  The 
syndicalist  favors  agreements  and  contracts  as  a  basis  for 
further  aggression2  or  perhaps  as  a  means  of  creating  con¬ 
fusion  by  repudiating  them.  He  prolongs  conflicts  so  as  to 
embitter  the  workers  and  make  them  receptive  toward  rev¬ 
olutionary  doctrine.  All  struggle,  he  believes,  facilitates  this 
propaganda. 

An  enthusiastic  minority  arouses  thousands  from  their  slumber, 
and  with  one  thrilling  shock  turns  them  desperate  fighters  for  the  good 
cause,  while  tens  of  years  of  theoretic  agitation  could  not  tear  them 
away  from  their  apathetic  condition.3 

The  nine  days  [of  the  British  general  strike]  have  done  for  the 
trade  councils  what  nine  years  of  “peaceful  persuasion”  could  not 

have  done . New  forms  of  organization  have  been  developed, 

new  activities  have  been  undertaken,  a  new  sense  of  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  have  been  awakened.4 

All  strikes  are  useful.  They  train  men  in  working  together  and 
rouse  their  spirit:  they  encourage  insubordination  and  make  revolu¬ 
tion  more  probable.5 

1  “It  is  the  essence  of  Larkinism,  as  of  the  Syndicalism  of  which  it  is  a 
child,  that  there  shall  be  no  isolation  of  a  quarrel.  ‘Those  who  are  not  with 
us  are  against  us’  is  the  principle  which,  in  the  view  of  the  representatives  of 
the  new  labour,  must  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  if  there  is  to  be  success  in 
a  conflict”  (Arnold  Wright,  Disturbed  Dublin  [Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914], 
P-  I53)- 

2  “The  settlement  policy  of  the  left  wing  clashes  directly  against  that  of 
the  right  wing.  The  right  wing  wants  to  agree  with  the  employers  to  estab¬ 
lish  peace  in  the  industry,  which  means  that  the  workers  shall  give  up  the 
struggle.  But  the  left  wing  maneuvers  in  settlement  conferences  in  order  to 
secure  better  positions  from  which  to  go  on  prosecuting  the  class  war  more 
vigorously  than  ever”  (William  Z.  Foster,  op.  cit.,  p.  71). 

3  Arnold  Roller,  The  Social  General  Strike ,  p.  9. 

4  Scott  Nearing,  The  British  General  Strike  (New  York:  Vanguard  Press, 
1926),  p.  99. 

3  Arthur  D.  Lewis,  Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike,  p.  10. 
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Even  defeat  is  regarded  as  an  aid  in  promoting  class  re¬ 
bellion  if  it  embitters  the  workers  toward  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem  or  otherwise  appears  to  “hasten  the  day  when  The 
whistle  will  blow  for  the  boss  to  go  to  work.’  ”*  Regarded 
thus,  every  strike,  whatever  its  material  results,  assumes  a 
favorable  aspect,  and  (in  theory)  is  welcomed  and  supported 
by  the  revolutionary  syndicalist.2  If  it  is  only  a  local  con¬ 
flict,  it  may  do  something  to  promote  class  solidarity.  There 
is  also  the  chance  that  it  may  spread  and  give  rise  to  turmoil 
and  excitement.  If  violence  results,  the  ensuing  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  authorities  will  help  to  solidify  the  “proletariat” 
as  a  group  and  to  lessen  respect  for  the  state.  Lastly,  there 
is  always  the  luring  hope  that  the  suspension,  when  widely 
diffused,  may  precipitate  the  ultimate  (the  mythical)  gen¬ 
eral  strike,  whereby  the  workers  are  to  usurp  political  dicta¬ 
torship.3 

Rebellion  in  the  abstract  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
faith  or  dogma.  The  theories  and  policies  for  conducting 
revolutionary  strikes  provide  a  liturgy  and  ritual,  as  well  as 
a  technique.  This  glorification  of  conflict  in  the  service  of 
a  mythical  class  revolt  is  the  dominant  theme  in  revolution¬ 
ary  literature. 

The  imaginary  general  strike,  according  to  Sorel,  has  the  character 
of  a  cult.  [It  is  the]  myth  of  which  Socialism  is  wholly  comprised,  that 
is,  a  body  of  images  capable  of  evoking  (automatically)  all  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  correspond  to  the  different  manifestations  of  the  war 
undertaken  by  Socialism  against  modern  society.  Strikes  have  engen- 

1  Internationalist  Socialist  Review,  XII  (1912),  424,  quoted  by  Paul  F. 
Brissenden,  The  I.  W.  W.  (Columbia  University,  1920),  p.  298. 

2  J.  A.  Estey,  Revolutionary  Syndicalism  (London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son, 
1913),  p.  80. 

3  Cf.  John  Spargo,  Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism,  and  Socialism  (B. 
W.  Huebsch,  1913),  pp.  1 12-13. 
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dered  in  the  proletariat  the  noblest,  deepest,  and  most  moving  senti¬ 
ments  that  they  possess;  the  general  strike  groups  them  all  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  picture,  and,  by  bringing  them  together,  gives  to  each  one 
of  them  its  maximum  of  intensity;  appealing  to  their  painful  memories 
of  particular  conflicts,  it  colours  with  an  intense  life  all  the  details  of 
the  composition  presented  to  consciousness.1 

This  mythical  event  is  the  symbol  of  class  war.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  such  as  Sorel,  this  symbol  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  final  revolt.  But  these  theorists  do 
not  concern  themselves  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  ultimate 
strike  will  be  produced,  or  whether  it  will  take  place  at  all; 
for  the  mere  fiction  that  it  will  occur  develops  the  solidarity 
and  arouses  the  emotions  required  to  sustain  war  against 
the  capitalistic  system. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  a  decisive 
revolutionary  strike  are  that  it  be  inclusive  and  long  con¬ 
tinued,  and  that  the  strikers  have  control  organizations 
which  are  stronger  than  those  possessed  by  the  rest  of  the 
population  combined.  But  wage-workers  are  incapable  of 
meeting  these  conditions  because;  (i)  They  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  strike  in  numbers  which  are  sufficient  to  force  a 
far-reaching  abrupt  revolution.  (2)  Other  classes  exercise 
the  decisive  influence  in  the  control  of  political  decisions  and 
economic  functions.  (3)  The  opposition  of  the  government 
is  more  effective  than  the  passive  resistance  of  the  potential 
strikers.  (4)  Common  interests  and  mutual  dependence  be¬ 
tween  workers  and  employer  raise  inhibitions  which  pre¬ 
clude  abrupt  repudiation  of  the  existing  social  organization 
by  the  majority  of  wage-workers  in  industrial  nations. 

Wage-workers  cannot  be  induced  to  act  together  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  or  to  hold  out  long  enough  to  cause  a  col- 

1  Georges  Sorel,  Reflections  on  Violence  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1912),  p.  137. 
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lapse  of  the  existing  social  structure  because  they  lack  the 
organization,  morale,  and  resources  which  are  necessary  for 
a  decisive  test  of  endurance.  The  organized  wage-earners 
constitute  a  minority,  and  these  are  divided  by  numerous 
interests  and  theories  of  collective  action.  Consequently  an 
inclusive  strike  cannot  begin  as  a  formal  deliberate  maneu¬ 
ver  of  a  corporate  body.  For  this  reason  syndicalists  place 
their  reliance  upon  spontaneous  outbursts  of  excitement 
arising  from  a  severe  economic  or  political  crisis  or  from  an 
act  which  does  violence  to  deep-seated  class  sentiments. 
But  such  methods  of  beginning  a  strike  imply  that  it  will 
speedily  disintegrate.  The  more  generalized  the  movement, 
the  less  is  the  homogeneity  of  the  group  and  the  more  surely 
it  will  collapse  as  a  result  of  disunity. 

Even  if  organization  and  morale  were  adequate,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  material  resources  would  compel  surrender.  The 
attempts  to  lay  by  stores  for  a  crucial  test  of  endurance 
would  prove  as  inadequate  as  the  plan  of  the  Chartist  lead¬ 
ers  that  each  household  should  lay  by,  in  advance  of  the 
struggle,  a  “sack  of  provisions”  upon  which  the  family  might 
subsist  for  the  duration  of  the  “holy  month.”1  In  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  struggle  the  general  unemployment  would  cut  off 
all  support  from  the  workers  as  well  as  from  other  classes. 
The  coercive  effect  of  strikes  is  thus  limited  because  wage¬ 
workers  are  the  first  to  suffer  if  any  misery  is  produced 
thereby.  The  social  general  strike,  says  Georgi,  is  at  most  a 
two-edged  sword,  an  instrument  of  desperation.  But  in  the 
majority  of  instances  it  is  a  blade  without  an  edge.2 

The  elements  of  self-destruction  contained  in  any  at- 

1  Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Generalstreiks  (Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1908),  p.  1x7. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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tempted  widespread  class  strike  are  illustrated  by  the  formi¬ 
dable  Italian  episode  of  1904. 1  Unorganized  workers,  as  well 
as  unions  and  party  adherents  (a  total  of  one  million  per¬ 
sons)  responded  to  a  strike  call  in  protest  against  the  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  in  industrial  disputes.  When  the  ultra¬ 
radicals  decided  upon  an  extreme  “reform”  program,  the 
liberals  and  middle-class  adherents  of  the  labor  party  de¬ 
serted  the  strikers.  Even  the  socialists  withdrew  their  sup¬ 
port  from  the  syndicalists.  The  strike  then  ended  as  abrupt¬ 
ly  as  it  had  begun.  The  right  of  striking  by  railway  em¬ 
ployees  was  denied  in  a  new  law,  and  the  grievances  which 
occasioned  the  unrest  continued  as  before. 

Revolution  through  a  strike  is  destined  to  fail,  secondly, 
because  other  classes  can  supply  the  essential  labor  aban¬ 
doned  by  wage-workers.  Non-wageworkers  hold  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power.  Although  they  are  not  identified  with  the 
employer,  they  would  oppose  revolutionary  strikes  as  they 
would  any  other  destruction  of  the  existing  social  organiza¬ 
tion;  for  in  such  a  change  their  most  essential  interests 
would  be  at  stake.2  The  violation  of  contracts  involved  in 
a  generalized  strike,  the  aversion  to  turmoil,  the  fear  of 
chaos,  as  well  as  the  demands  for  loyalty,  cause  the  vast 
majority  of  a  population  in  a  crucial  test  to  take  sides  with 
the  supporters  of  the  existing  regime.  The  volume  of  this 
opposition  increases  to  the  degree  that  a  strike  is  openly  an 
act  of  class  warfare.  The  Italian  struggle  drove  the  small 
business  men  and  other  representatives  of  the  lower  middle 
class  from  the  ranks  of  the  labor  party.  In  the  Russian  strike 

1  Ibid,.,  pp.  80-89. 

2  Though  there  is  group  or  class  “callousness”  (for  example,  see  Edward 
Thomas,  Industry,  Emotion  and  Unrest,  pp.  37,  46),  this  cannot  be  assigned 
as  the  sole  explanation  of  these  alignments,  for  the  attitude  of  the  public 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
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of  1905  the  liberals  refused  to  support  the  workers’  more 
radical  demands  after  the  constitutional  reform  had  been 
promised.1 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  decided  limits  exist  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ability  of  a  general  strike  to  coerce  other  classes 
through  purely  economic  pressure.  The  more  integrated  the 
industrial  system,  the  more  far-reaching  is  the  effect  of  in¬ 
terruptions  at  any  point,  but  the  less  is  the  likelihood  that 
all  groups  will  join  the  strike.  From  these  varied  classes 
substitutes  can  be  recruited  for  the  suspended  tasks,  thus 
causing  the  attempted  coercion  to  fail.  This  is  aptly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  way  professional  and  “upper  classes”  stepped 
into  the  deserted  positions  during  the  Swedish  strike  in  1909. 

So  efficient  was  this  organization  (of  substitutes)  that  a  week  after 
the  strike  began  the  streets  presented  very  much  their  usual  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  public  suffered  but  little  inconvenience  from  the  social 
upheaval.  It  was  something  of  an  anomaly  to  see  noblemen  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  highest  rank  driving  cabs,  merchants  and  stockbrokers 
doing  ambulance  work,  civil  engineers  working  the  stokehold  of  a 
steamer,  or  attending  to  the  gas,  water,  and  electric  lighting  machin¬ 
ery,  civil  servants  acting  as  train  conductors  or  unloading  the  ships 
bringing  wood,  coal,  and  provisions  to  the  capital.  Yet  all  these  serv¬ 
ices  were  efficiently  and  unobtrusively  rendered,  and  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  when  threatened  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
could  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
social  machine  at  work  and  in  perfect  order.2 

During  the  Winnipeg  general  strike,  a  citizens’  commit¬ 
tee  of  one  thousand  was  formed.  This  organization,  acting 
with  the  approval  of  the  city  authorities,  supplied  the  essen¬ 
tial  services  and  control  organizations.  Volunteer  militia 
and  fire-alarm  patrols  were  enrolled  and  committees  were 
organized  which  took  over  the  work  abandoned  by  the  strik- 

1  Elsbeth  Georgi,  op.  cit.,  p.  98,  footnote  5. 

2  Economic  Journal,  December,  1909,  p.  605. 
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ers  in  the  fire  department,  pumping  station,  electric  and 
steampower  plants,  and  food  distribution.  All  necessary  fa¬ 
cilities  and  co-ordinative  functions  were  provided  by  other 
special  committees,  such  as  motor  transport,  publicity,  fi¬ 
nance,  employment,  information,  etc.1 

A  similar  alignment  was  shown  in  the  British  general 
strike.  Organizations  for  supplying  the  suspended  services 
were  developed  in  advance  of  the  contemplated  stoppage. 
These  volunteer  bodies  were  “encouraged  by  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  welcomed  with  rapture  by  the  Peers,  cheered  on 
by  the  Conservative  press,  and  enthusiastically  recruited 
from  the  comfortable  classes.”2  The  Belgian  middle  classes 
formed  a  “well-organized”  body  of  strike  breakers  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  suspensions  in  public  utilities.  Some  wage-earn¬ 
ers  joined  this  body  in  order  to  stem  the  wave  of  unrest.3 
The  Fascisti  movement — a  middle  class  reaction  prompted 
by  patriotic  motives  and  class  interests — was  directed 
against  revolutionary  strikes  and  propaganda. 

General  strikes  arouse  even  more  hostility  among  the 
public  than  do  manhood  suffrage  strikes.  The  success  of 
reform  strikes  varies  according  to  the  public  reaction  to¬ 
ward  them.  The  Belgian  suffrage  movements  of  1893  and 
1913  won  concessions  because  the  liberal  “public,”  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  industrial  population  of  the  cities,  including  em¬ 
ployers,  encouraged  workers  in  their  struggle  against  the 
clerical  government,  which  represented  rural  interests,  large¬ 
ly.  The  suspension  of  1902  failed  because  these  elements  of 

1  Citizens’  Committee  of  One  Thousand,  Activities  and  Organization, 
pp.  6  if. 

1  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  “England  Emerges,”  Survey  Graphic,  July,  1926,  p. 

409. 

3  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XI 
(August,  1920),  395. 
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support  were  lacking.1  In  the  Russian  and  Austrian  politi¬ 
cal  strikes  of  1905,  also,  the  decisive  influence  was  exerted 
by  the  liberals,  who  very  generally  favored  suffrage  reforms 
and  gave  encouragement  to  the  movement. 

In  the  third  place,  permanent  revolution  through  a  strike 
is  impossible  because  the  existing  government  constitutes 
the  dominant  control  organization  within  a  population.  It 
not  only  represents  the  legal  equilibrium  between  the  social 
groupings,  but  also  has  at  its  disposal  the  instruments  of 
force:  the  police  and  military.  Consequently  it  is  able  to 
break  any  general  strike  and  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  set 
up  a  new  social  structure  evolved  during  a  suspension  of 
labor. 

A  government  may  break  a  strike  by  mobilizing  substi¬ 
tute  laborers  or  by  using  forceful  methods.  The  substitute 
workers  may  be  supplied  by  assigning  the  army  and  organ¬ 
izing  volunteers  to  fill  the  abandoned  positions.  The 
German  ministry  of  national  defense  in  1920  organized  an 
“emergency  strike-breaking  corps”  which  operated  chiefly 
as  a  deterrent  against  suspensions  in  public  utilities.2  The 
outstanding  example  of  government  strike  breaking  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  English  episodes  of  1919  and  1926.  By  careful 
preparation  in  advance  of  the  anticipated  break,  the  govern¬ 
ment  promptly  supplied  the  interrupted  services.3 

Labor  launched  the  strike  in  illogical  despair  and  unpreparedness. 
The  government  had  it  down  in  black  and  white  exactly  what  steps 
were  to  be  taken  to  meet  the  situation,  and  took  them. 

No  sooner  was  the  strike  declared  than  England  found  herself 
marked  off  into  ten  divisions,  each  ruled  over  by  a  civil  commissioner 

1  Cf.  J.  S.  Schapiro,  Independent,  LXXIV,  1034. 

2  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  X 
(April,  1920),  1059. 

s  See  op.  cit.,  IX  (December,  1919),  1780,  regarding  the  strike  of  1919. 
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vested  with  great  authority,  responsible  to  one  man . presiding 

over  this  emergency  government . Under  the  civil  commissioner 

for  each  division  were  a  chief  assistant,  a  deputy  chief  assistant  and 
eight  subdivisions  headed  by  one  or  more  officers — coal,  finance,  food, 
military,  police,  railways,  roads.  Under  the  ten  road  commissioners, 
for  instance,  were  150  road  officers  stationed  in  various  centers,  and  in 
each  of  the  various  centers  was  a  voluntary  haulage  committee  with 
a  chairman  who  was  a  well-known  haulage  contractor.  The  com¬ 
mittees  were  manned  by  representatives  of  all  the  trades  in  which 
haulage  was  needed.  In  London  the  day  before  the  strike  was  called, 
the  haulage  committee  had  160  motor  lorries  at  their  command,  and 
the  following  day  500  lorries  for  milk  traffic  alone.1 

The  state  also  profited  by  the  new  developments  in  ap¬ 
plied  science;  for  by  the  introduction  of  motor  power,  so¬ 
ciety  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  railway  workers.  The 
distributive  function  has  again  become  capable  of  individ¬ 
ualization  and  decentralization.  The  government  also  con¬ 
trolled  the  newer  channels  of  air  communication.  “As  the 
road  has  beaten  the  railroad,  so  the  wireless  has  beaten  the 
printing  press.  And  the  government  commands  the  air  ways 
as  it  commands  the  resources  of  the  earth.”2 

Forceful  methods  of  breaking  a  labor  suspension  involve 
militarization  decrees  and  violent  coercion.  The  first  pro¬ 
cedure  is  illustrated  by  the  acts  of  governments  in  calling 
the  strikers  to  military  service  and  assigning  them  to  per¬ 
form  their  own  suspended  work.  In  1904  the  Hungarian 
government  called  the  strikers  to  army  service  and  assigned 

1  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker,  “Plus-Fours  to  the  Rescue — How  Volunteer 
Service  was  Mobilized,”  Survey  Graphic,  July  1,  1926,  pp.  413-14.  See  also 
George  Glasgow,  General  Strikes  and  Road  Transport  (London:  Geoff ry  Bles, 
1926).  The  entire  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  government’s 
method  of  frustrating  the  general  strike  of  1926,  with  brief  references  to  the 
threatened  strike  of  19x9. 

2  S.  K.  Ratcliffe  “England  Emerges,”  Survey  Graphic,  July  1,  1926, 
p.  410. 
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them  to  their  own  posts  on  the  railways.1  In  1910  the  French 
government  issued  the  mobilization  decree,  thus  placing  the 
strikers  under  the  control  of  the  war  minister  as  military 
servants  and  assigning  the  transportation  workers  to  their 
own  abandoned  jobs.2  In  this  instance  the  designs  of  the 
syndicalists  to  paralyze  society  by  preventing  communica¬ 
tion  were  frustrated.  The  Italian  government  in  1920  broke 
a  railway  strike  by  ordering  the  men  back  to  their  suspended 
positions.3 

Forceful  methods,  when  brought  to  bear  against  general 
strikes,  have  always  proved  decisive.  This  fact  indicates  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  any  avowed  attempt  to  establish  a 
competing  government.  Such  an  undertaking  must  end  in 
disaster,  as  did  the  proclamation  of  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Chartist  strike. 

Successful  defiance  of  the  state  would  require  ability 
to  set  up  a  substitute  government  and  superior  power  to 
enforce  decrees.  Not  only  the  unorganized  mass,  but  also 
the  unions,  lack  all  facility  for  such  procedure.  Since  they 
are  constructed  for  collective  bargaining,  they  have  neither 
machinery  nor  a  personnel  which  would  enable  them  to  ad¬ 
minister  public  affairs.  A  clear  illustration  of  this  fact  is  to 
be  found  in  the  recent  British  strike;  for  “the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  National  unions  both  proved  that  they  were  not 
qualified  for  this  task  by  virtually  repudiating  the  strike  and 
acting  as  mediators  between  the  striking  masses  and  the 
government.”4 

1  Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Generalslreiks  (Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1908),  pp.  4,  129. 

2  Independent,  LXXIV,  889. 

3  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Review,  X  (May,  1920), 
1288. 

4  Scott  Nearing,  The  British  General  Strike  (New  York:  Vanguard  Press, 
1926),  p.  132. 
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These  examples  illustrate  the  power  of  the  government 
when  put  to  a  crucial  test.  They  also  indicate  the  mythical 
character  of  the  reliance  placed  by  the  syndicalists  upon  the 
mutiny  of  the  army — a  factor  which  they  hold  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  success  of  decisive  revolutionary  strikes.  These 
cannot  succeed  unless  the  government  be  weak,  inefficient, 
or  unprepared  for  a  crisis,  or  unless  the  large  majority  of  a 
population  were  to  side  with  the  insurgents.  But  these 
conditions  do  not  exist  and  are  impossible  in  any  avowed 
attempt  to  force  a  workers’  dictatorship.  Even  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  episode  of  1905  the  ruling  class,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  was  practically  isolated,  soon  organized 
and  resisted  extended  concessions  to  the  strikers.1  Further¬ 
more,  a  revolutionary  strike  cannot  take  place  in  a  truly 
representative  government  where  the  majority  control;  for 
if  a  group  has  enough  power  to  carry  through  a  successful 
strike,  it  also  has  ability  to  gain  its  ends  by  the  more  reliable 
and  convenient  methods  of  constitutional  procedure. 

The  final  reason  for  the  failure  of  a  revolutionary  class 
strike  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  workers  themselves 
are  opposed  to  such  a  venture.2  The  interests  of  wage-work¬ 
ers  are  usually  more  closely  identified  with  those  of  their 
employer  than  with  those  of  laborers  in  other  industries. 
This  alignment  of  interests  interferes  with  generalized 

1  Elsbeth  Georgi,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Generalstreiks  (Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1908),  p.  98. 

3  “.  .  .  .  The  strikes  that  are  proposed  today  by  some  of  the  wilder 
spirits  ....  are  intended  for  political  purposes:  to  force  the  country  by 
the  cutting  off  of  supplies,  to  agree  to  political  policies  which  the  country 
does  not  want,  and  will  only  accept  under  compulsion.”  The  political  strike 
is  “an  attempt  to  do  by  economic  force  what  their  constitutional  force  was 
not  strong  enough  to  do  at  the  polling  booth.”  The  invariable  result  is  pub¬ 
lic  antagonism  (United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  IX  [December  1919],  2030). 
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strikes  among  syndicalists  as  well  as  among  craft  unionists. 
For  example,  after  two  years  of  preparation  for  a  general 
strike  in  France,  even  the  miners,  for  whose  benefit  the 
movement  was  launched,  failed  to  respond  effectively  when 
the  stoppage  was  eventually  ordered,  and  the  movement 
was  dissipated  in  wrangles  and  petty  jealousies.1  The  at¬ 
tempted  general  strike  in  Italy  during  1919  collapsed.  The 
railway  and  seamen’s  unions  refused  to  join  the  stoppage; 
and  other  vocational  groups,  though  they  had  voted  to 
strike,  failed  to  do  so  at  the  appointed  time.2 

Vocational  jealousies  disrupted  the  plans  for  a  general 
transportation  and  coal  strike  in  England  during  1919.  The 
leaders  discovered  that  even  if  a  strike  were  ordered,  the 
majority  would  stay  at  work.  A  similar  division  of  interests 
was  seen  in  1926;  for  when  the  machinists  were  called  out, 
not  more  than  25  per  cent  responded.3  Though  the  masses 
were  enthusiastic  and  a  few  violated  collective  agreements 
for  reasons  of  solidarity,  the  leaders  themselves  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  general  strike  in  theory  and  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  avoid  it.  They  thought  in  terms  of  “the  peo¬ 
ple,”  “the  country,”  “the  constitution,”  and  were  uneasy 
under  the  accusation  of  “unconstitutional  conduct.”  From 
such  instances  it  appears  that  interdependence  within  the 
industrial  unit  and  membership  in  the  inclusive  public  soon¬ 
er  or  later  disposes  the  majority  of  workers  to  oppose  vision¬ 
ary  schemes. 

In  consequence  of  these  fourfold  obstacles,  an  inclusive 

1 J.  A.  Estey,  Revolutionary  Syndicalism  (London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
1913),  p.  146. 

2  Arthur  Livingston,  “Revolution  and  Reform  in  Italy,”  Dial,  August  9, 
1919,  p.  94. 

3  S.  K.  RatcliSe,  “England  Emerges,”  Survey  Graphic,  July  1,  1926, 
p.  410. 
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revolutionary  strike  has  slight  prospect  of  occurring,  and,  if 
it  were  attempted,  would  necessarily  fail.  Consequently  it 
must  remain  at  best  a  mythical  symbol  of  a  collective  aspi¬ 
ration.  The  invariable  defeat  of  such  general  strikes  as  have 
been  attempted  raises  inhibitions  against  efforts  to  force 
spectacular  social  changes.  The  disastrous  ending  of  the 
Holland  strike  in  1903  caused  some  of  the  leaders  to  oppose 
every  generalized  class  strike.  Two  years  after  the  Russian 
incident  of  1905,  labor  leaders  rejected  a  plan  to  launch  a 
new  strike  in  protest  against  the  suspension  of  the  Duma; 
for  they  realized  that  disaster  would  result.1  The  Italian 
episode  of  1904,  likewise,  taught  the  necessity  of  caution  and 
produced  distrust  of  subsequent  agitation  for  a  general  class 
strike.  A  comprehensive  suspension  called  by  the  French 
revolutionary  syndicalists  on  May  1, 1920,  supplies  a  similar 
object  lesson.  As  a  result  of  this  act  much  discord  developed 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  and  the  moderates  gained  control 
of  the  union.2 

Workers  become  “strike-tired  and  refuse  to  respond  to 
the  periodic  general  strike  calls . They  are  not  in¬ 

terested  enough  to  put  up  ...  .  sustained  struggles.”3  For 
this  reason  some  radical  leaders  have  begun  to  discredit  “in¬ 
determinate  general  strikes,”  and  recommend  instead  “dem¬ 
onstration  general  strikes,”  which  are  ordered  for  a  prede¬ 
termined  and  brief  period  of  time.  Naively  enough,  these 

1  Elsbeth  Georgi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84,  89,  96. 

2  The  General  Confederation  of  Labor  ordered  out  the  railway  men, 
miners,  seamen,  road  transport,  and  other  important  occupations.  Never¬ 
theless  the  strike  disintegrated  and  2,600  persons  were  arrested  or  dismissed 
(United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XI,  No.  2, 
188-89). 

3  William  Z.  Foster,  Strike  Strategy  (Chicago:  Trade  Union  Educational 
League,  1926),  p.  10. 
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attempts  to  adjust  the  duration  of  a  suspension  to  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  mass  of  workers  rob  the  so-called  strike  of  all 
coercive  effect  and  remove  the  contest  solely  into  the  realm 
of  public  opinion. 

In  so  far  as  this  change  in  emphasis  occurs,  strikes  come 
to  involve  the  same  sort  of  action  as  does  politics;  they  for¬ 
mulate  policies  which  give  direction  to  unrest  and  propose 
solutions  for  grievances.  Like  politics,  the  economic  strike 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  minor  changes.  But  it  may  also 
attempt  fundamental  modifications  within  the  constitution¬ 
al  structure,  as  does  the  reform  strike.  Revolutionary  strikes 
differ  from  politics  and  from  other  types  of  strikes  as  well. 
They  attempt  to  change  the  basic  relation  between  work¬ 
men  and  employers.  Although  the  majority  of  laborers 
share  in  the  prevailing  unrest,  and  are  thus  in  sympathy 
with  agitation  for  reform,  they  accept — through  necessity 
or  preference — the  existing  social  system  by  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  which  they  seek  to  prosper. 

The  dogmatism  of  rule  or  ruin,  of  opposition  to  com¬ 
promise  and  co-operation  which  would  remove  bitterness, 
however  well  suited  to  support  a  myth,  is  shattered  when 
put  to  the  test  of  experience  in  a  complex  environment. 
Policies  become  plastic  and  practices  are  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  nature  of  the  social  situation. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

WHEN  WILL  STRIKES  CEASE? 

The  demonstrated  futility  of  much  industrial  strife  and 
the  growth  of  other  means  for  deciding  points  under  dispute 
indicate  that  strikes  may  disappear.  Such  a  possibility, 
however,  presupposes  that  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest 
can  be  offset  by  opposing  forces.  Both  sets  of  factors 
are  more  or  less  active,  and  their  relative  strength  deter¬ 
mines  the  stability  of  the  working  relations  within  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  These  relations  are  also  influenced  by  the  assump¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  larger  society,  which  define  the  con¬ 
duct  expected  between  all  parties  concerned  and  prescribe 
methods  for  maintaining  industrial  peace. 

The  chief  factors  causing  instability  in  the  working  rela¬ 
tions  between  employer  and  employees  are:  (i)  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  (2)  inequality  in  wealth  and  social  status  of 
the  functional  groups,  and  (3)  denial  of  a  secure  position  to 
wage-workers. 

Fluctuations  of  the  market  are  due  to  changes  in  price 
levels  and  in  the  competitive  methods  of  production.  Such 
miniature  “industrial  revolutions”  undermine  the  basis  on 
which  the  working  relations  existing  at  any  one  moment 
were  established.  New  unrest  results  from  encroachments 
upon  standards  of  living  and  the  struggle  for  the  market. 
Therefore  so  long  as  abrupt  changes  of  this  sort  recur, 
strikes  and  lockouts  (in  the  absence  of  other  methods  of 
settling  disputes)  may  be  expected  to  persist. 

The  inequality  of  wealth  and  status  allotted  to  wage¬ 
workers,  as  compared  with  other  functional  groups,  supplies 
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a  situation  to  which  acts  of  conflict  are  normal  responses, 
providing  always  that  the  workers’  traditions  are  those  of 
democracy.1  Even  when  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
flagrant  contrasts  in  regard  to  leisure,  privileges,  and  pres¬ 
tige  produce  resentment  and  incite  efforts  for  remedial  ac¬ 
tion.  Improvement  in  the  wage-workers’  standard  of  living 
will  not  necessarily  remove  unrest2  unless  this  improvement 
lessens  the  class  contrasts.  Indeed,  the  enjoyment  of  new 
satisfactions  may  merely  increase  unrest  by  generating  still 
higher  aspirations  which  cause  the  adverse  economic  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  felt  the  more  keenly.  People  “on  the  make”  are 
especially  sensitive  to  any  discrimination  against  them¬ 
selves. 

The  absence  of  an  acknowledged  position  in  the  firm  in¬ 
duces  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  unrest.3  The  more  central¬ 
ized  an  industry,  the  less,  historically,  has  been  the  workers’ 
control  over  their  own  fortunes,  and  the  greater,  therefore, 

1  .  .  .  About  1825,  when  the  conditions  of  the  American  workmen 

had  already  begun  to  improve  ....  the  first  considerable  unrest  appeared 
among  the  laboring  classes.  Friends  of  the  workingmen  called  upon  the 
legislatures  to  ‘prevent,  the  rich  from  swallowing  up  the  inheritance  of  the 
poor’  ”  (John  Mitchell,  Organized  Labor  [American  Book  and  Bible  House, 
1903],  p.  64). 

3  “Under  the  influence  of  ‘economics  a  theory  has  grown  up  that  what 
men  desire  is  wealth;  this  theory  has  tended  to  verify  itself,  because  people’s 
actions  are  more  often  determined  by  what  they  think  they  desire  than  by 
what  they  really  desire  ”  (Bertrand  Russell,  Why  Men  Fight  [Century  Co., 
1907],  p.  100). 

3  Wage-workers  bear  most  of  the  cost  of  industrial  accidents,  though 
they  do  not  have  a  corresponding  voice  (and,  even  less,  a  vote)  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  Their  efficiency  in  production  is 
greater  than  the  employer’s — the  waste  chargeable  against  management  be¬ 
ing  four  times  greater  than  that  assignable  to  labor — though  their  demand 
to  a  claim  upon  the  job  has  typically  been  conceded  only  under  compulsion, 
or  under  the  fear  of  it.  Cf.  Mollie  R.  Carroll,  Labor  and  Politics  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  1923),  p.  11. 
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has  been  their  inclination  to  strike.1  Indeed,  opposition  is 
at  times  the  only  form  of  expression  that  is  left  them  as  free 
agents.  The  act  of  striking  gives  them  a  feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence  even  when  this  is  devoid  of  material  advantage. 

These  sources  of  unrest  are  results  of  individualism  in  the 
acquisition  and  control  of  wealth.  Consequently  strikes  in¬ 
volve  traditional  class  status  and  property  rights.  They  are 
one  method  of  deciding  whether  the  privileges  of  the  title- 
holders  shall  be  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
engaged  to  work  with  the  tools.  This  involves,  not  only 
wages  and  conditions  of  work,  but  also  the  right  to  the  job. 
Since  the  eighteenth  century  workmen  have,  for  the  most 
part,  had  the  right  to  quit  their  job,  but  not  to  secure  or  re¬ 
tain  it,  save  at  the  employer’s  pleasure.  Today  they  are  de¬ 
manding  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  dismissal,  and  a  voice 
in  determining  the  conditions  of  employment.  Attempts  in 
this  direction  have  typically  been  vigorously  resisted,  and 
will  in  all  probability  continue  to  be  a  source  of  strife  in 
those  firms  characterized  by  a  “cultural  lag.”2  Employers’ 
attempts  to  voice  their  aversion  to  interference  with  their 
control  of  the  instruments  of  production  are  illustrated  in 
the  following  excerpts. 

This  is  not  the  proper  time  to  talk  conciliation  ....  since  the 
principles  and  demands  of  organized  labor  are  absolutely  untenable 
to  those  believing  in  the  individualistic  social  order,  an  attitude  of 
conciliation  would  mean  an  attitude  of  compromise  with  regard  to 
fundamental  convictions . Neither  is  it  time  to  talk  arbitration 

1  “The  entire  problem  of  social  unrest  is  due  to  fundamental  economic 
changes  resulting  from  the  development  of  steam,  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  few  men  to  amass  great  fortunes,  while  vast  numbers  of  men  are  always 
on  the  border  line  of  starvation”  ( Survey ,  XXXII  [July,  1914],  397). 

2  William  F.  Ogburn,  Social  Change  with  Respect  to  Culture  and  Original 
Nature  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  1922). 
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or  joint  agreements.  To  arbitrate  questions  of  wages  and  hours  is  to 
introduce  artificial  methods  of  determining  what  they  shall  be . 1 

No  organization  of  men  ....  has  ever  produced  such  a  record 
of  barbarism  as  has  this  so-called  organized  labor  society  which  .... 
has  been  permitted  to  grow  up  to  cripple  our  industries,  and  to  trample 
in  the  dust  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens.2 

These  sentiments  are  survivals  of  the  class  domination 
which  until  less  than  a  century  ago  pronounced  strikes  crim¬ 
inal  acts  and  made  laborers  vassals  of  the  “ ‘master,”  who 
was  regarded  as  the  benefactor  of  the  workers.  An  English 
judge,  when  sentencing  strikers  in  1810,  said:  “Prisoners, 
you  have  been  convicted  of  a  most  wicked  conspiracy  to 
injure  the  most  vital  interests  of  those  very  employers  who 
gave  you  bread.”3  In  still  more  recent  times  workers  were 
sent  to  penal  colonies  and  to  the  treadmill  for  striking. 

Industries  characterized  by  exploitation  and  denial  of 
the  protections  demanded  by  wage-workers  will  continue  to 
be  disturbed  by  open  conflict  unless  personal  attitudes  and 
traditions  come  to  harmonize  with  the  subordinate  position 
or  unless  obstacles  effectively  interfere  with  strikes.  On  the 
other  hand,  conditions  are  constantly  arising  which  make 
these  disputes  less  probable,  and  which  are  capable  of  elim¬ 
inating  them  altogether.  These  factors  are:  (1)  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  substitute  methods  for  achieving  the  desired  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  social  status,  (2)  the  realization  of  mu¬ 
tual  dependence,  and  (3)  the  development  of  shop  loyalty 
and  the  granting  of  industrial  status  to  wage-workers. 

1  Quoted  from  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers  by  Norman  Hapgood,  Industry  and  Progress  (Yale  University  Press, 
ign),  p.  25. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  26,  quoting  the  president  of  the  Citizens’  Industrial  Alliance 
of  America. 

3  Quoted  by  E.  P.  Cheyney,  “The  Trend  toward  Industrial  Democracy,” 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  XC,  3. 
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Strikes  tend  to  become  less  frequent  as  wage-workers 
achieve  economic  security  and  win  control  over  their  means 
of  livelihood.  Thus,  while  they  will  not  passively  accept  an 
adverse  standard  of  living,  they  may  try  to  promote  their 
interests  by  less  wasteful  methods.  Among  these  are  co¬ 
operative  projects  and  union  capitalistic  enterprises  which, 
by  providing  new  sources  of  income  and  new  economies, 
not  only  diminish  the  relative  dependence  upon  wages,  but 
also  develop  caution  and  conservatism.  The  richer  the  work¬ 
ers  become,  the  more  conservative  they  will  be,  providing 
that  they  can  secure  their  interests  in  more  convenient  ways 
than  by  striking,  or  that  they  perceive  the  limits  of  the 
coercive  effects  produced  by  this  form  of  conflict. 

The  realization  of  mutual  dependence  may  give  rise  to 
theories  and  assumptions  which  inhibit  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Mutual  dependence  implies  that  neither  party  can  run  the 
business  alone.  The  fear  of  a  prolonged  shutdown,  therefore, 
will  induce  experienced  unions  to  cancel  demands  and  even 
to  accept  reductions  in  wages  rather  than  to  suffer  long  un¬ 
employment.  The  workers’  inability  to  perform  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  co-ordinating  functions  of  management  at  once 
and  without  long  training  is  a  deterrent  against  forcing  the 
employer  to  the  point  where  he  prefers  to  turn  the  estab¬ 
lishment  over  to  the  workers  rather  than  to  assume  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  further  concession.  At  that  point  strikes  must 
cease.1 

1  The  theory  of  syndicalists  that  strikes  will  compel  the  employer  to 
hand  over  his  concern  to  the  workers  overlooks  the  fact  that  such  a  usurpa¬ 
tion  would  be  self-destructive.  The  workers  cannot  at  once  secure  market 
connections  or  supply  the  usual  security  for  loans  of  capital.  In  the  American 
railroad  strike  of  1877  the  workmen  temporarily  maintained  the  operation 
of  a  section  of  one  road  until  the  company  officials  could  re-establish  com¬ 
munication.  Even  this  brief  and  friendly  control  was  attained  with  difficulty. 
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This  limitation  upon  the  utility  of  strikes  is  indicated 
by  the  turn  of  events  in  those  cases  where  control  of  estab¬ 
lishments  was  usurped  by  employees.  The  Italian  seques¬ 
tration  movement  in  1920,  for  example,  was  the  result,  not 
of  a  strike,  but  of  forceful  occupation — in  fact,  a  method 
of  avoiding  unemployment  and  forcing  concessions  which 
the  union  knew  could  not  be  attained  by  a  suspension  of 
work.1 

In  this  dispute  refusal  of  demands  for  increased  wages 
was  answered  by  a  “white  strike”  (obstructionism,  loafing 
on  the  job),  which,  in  turn,  was  met  by  a  general  lockout. 
Thereupon  the  workers  marched  to  the  factories  and,  after 
sending  the  owners  or  overseers  out,  proceeded  to  arm  and 
barricade  the  factories  and  to  run  the  establishment  with¬ 
out  the  management,  in  so  far  as  lack  of  technical  skill, 
finances,  and  market  connections  would  permit.  The  em¬ 
ployers  demanded  restoration  of  their  properties  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  negotiation  for  settlement.  The  workers,  in  turn, 
shifted  their  demands,  and  requested,  in  addition  to  the 
wage  increase,  a  permanent  share  in  the  technical  and  finan¬ 
cial  control  of  the  industry.  This  “sequestration”  spread 
to  other  industries  and  assumed  national  proportions.  The 
government  ostensibly  supported  the  workers.  It  professed 
to  regard  their  acts  as  merely  a  new  form  of  economic  dis¬ 
pute,  and,  wishing  to  avoid  bloodshed,  forbade  attempts  to 
drive  the  workers  out  of  their  “lock-in.”  Finally  a  law  was 

1  When  the  textile  workers  of  a  few  factories  near  Turin  demanded  high¬ 
er  wages,  the  arbitration  court  decided  in  their  favor,  but  lacked  the  power 
to  enforce  its  decision.  The  employers,  consequently,  refused  to  comply. 
Thereupon  the  workers  took  possession  of  the  factories,  declaring  them  to  be 
the  property  of  the  people,  appointed  a  factory  council,  and  went  to  work. 
Although  the  military  was  on  guard,  it  did  not  interfere  ( Nation ,  CX  [May  x, 
i92°],  578). 
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enacted  which  forced  upon  the  employers  the  principle  of 
equipartisan  control.1 

The  realization  of  mutual  dependence  results  in  efforts 
to  maintain  co-operation  and  to  safeguard  competitive 
equality.  Whether  the  implied  status  of  partnership  is  com¬ 
pelled  or  is  freely  granted,  incentives  to  strike  are  lessened. 
To  the  extent  that  appropriate  attitudes  accompany  this 
new  status,  the  dealings  between  employer  and  employee 
change  from  social  feuds  into  business  bargains  and  joint 
efforts  to  deal  with  problems  of  the  industry.  These  changes 
are  stabilized  by  improved  agencies  for  expressing  the  work¬ 
ers’  needs  and  for  settling  grievances  which  arise  in  the  en¬ 
forced  co-operation. 

Because  the  worker  feels  the  factory  rules  and  regulations  are 

laws  binding  on  him,  he  demands  representation  in  industry . 

Employers  ....  are  also  seeing  that,  in  order  to  get  their  laws  obeyed, 
they  must  give  the  working  people  representation . The  indus¬ 

trial  monarch  finds  he  cannot  enforce  his  laws.  He  either  has  a  strike 
of  a  group  or  else  he  has  a  turnover  of  labor,  which  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
dividual  strikes  of  single  employees. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  labor  representation  plans. 
When  we  get  this  representation,  as  we  are  now  getting  it  fast  in  in¬ 
dustry,  in  very  many  forms  ....  it  means  that  a  tremendous  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  status  of  the  wage-earners  is  taking  place.  It  means  that 
a  hundred  years  from  now,  when  historians  will  be  writing  about  it, 
they  will  describe  how  the  wage-earner  along  about  1920,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  passed  from  the  status  of  a  servant,  from  the  master  and  serv¬ 
ant  status,  to  the  status  of  business  associate  or  partner  of  the  em¬ 
ployers.”2 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XI, 
1317-26. 

3  William  M.  Leiserson,  “The  Meaning  of  Labor  Representation,” 
Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  XC  (July,  1920), 
22-23. 
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Mutual  interests  are  also  promoted  by  the  diffusion  of 
stock  ownership  among  wage-workers.1  In  the  course  of  time 
workers’  economic  power  may  exceed  that  of  employers. 
In  this  event  strikes  will  give  way  to  some  other  form  of 
coercion.  The  relative  power  of  unions  is  increasing. 

Whether  strikes  will  cease  within  any  industrial  group 
depends  upon  the  relative  strength  of  these  several  disrupt¬ 
ing  and  stabilizing  factors.  In  so  far  as  the  equilibrium  at¬ 
tained  between  conflicting  interests  rests  upon  first-hand 
experience,  each  industrial  group  must  develop  its  own 
equilibrium.  However,  the  technique  for  regulating  con¬ 
flicts  which  proves  successful  in  one  establishment  may 
be  copied  in  others.  Furthermore,  general  assumptions 
which  provide  a  definition  of  the  conduct  expected  in  spe¬ 
cific  situations  grow  up  between  the  parties  immediately 
concerned  in  industrial  disputes. 

The  changing  body  of  assumptions  within  the  larger  so¬ 
ciety,  in  some  respects,  also  tends  to  produce  industrial 
stability.  While  the  right  to  strike  is  now  generally  conced¬ 
ed,2  opposition  against  suspensions  in  some  industries,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  public  utilities,  is  developing.  Laws  and 

1  If  the  vast  sum  of  money  lost  in  consequence  of  strikes  had  been  put 
into  the  purchase  of  shares  of  the  more  stable  corporations,  this  would  have 
already  placed  the  wage-workers  in  control  of  a  considerable  number  of  these 
industries.  See  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  The  Present  Economic  Revolution  in 
the  United  States  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1925),  pp.  95  and  104. 

2  Not  until  1875  was  English  criminal  law  modified  so  as  to  specify  that 
an  act  of  a  trade  union  is  not  criminal  unless  it  be  a  criminal  act  when  per¬ 
formed  by  an  individual  (Gilbert  Stone,  A  History  of  Labour  [London:  G.  G. 
Harrap  &  Co.,  1921],  p.  239).  In  1902  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission 
declared  the  strike  to  be  a  form  of  conflict  “sanctioned  in  the  mores  and 
laws,  and  implied  in  the  right  to  work  or  not  to  work  (United  States  Anthra¬ 
cite  Coal  Strike  Commission  of  1902,  Report  to  the  President,  p.  75). 
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court  decisions  place  limitations  upon  the  methods  which 
may  be  used  in  conducting  strikes.  Likewise,  the  general 
principles  connected  with  the  growth  of  democracy  have 
affected  the  employer-employee  relation,  thereby  lessening 
the  probability  of  industrial  strife.1 

Recurrent  conflicts  indicate  that  old  co-ordinations  are 
failing  and  that  new  ones  are  forming.  In  short,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  strikes  is  associated  with  a  social  trend  compa¬ 
rable  to  other  historic  movements  of  the  past  which  initiated 
new  cleavages  and  forced  new  adjustments  between  social 
classes.  Such  was  the  movement  leading  to  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  society  into  landowners  and  laborers.2  Beginning 
with  a  condition  in  which  the  serf  was  partly  the  owner  of 
his  own  land  and  partly  laborer  on  the  lord’s  domain,  the 
decline  of  the  system  brought  a  sharp  differentiation  between 
individuals  who  were  entirely  owners  and  those  who  were 
entirely  laborers. 

Like  other  historic  trends,  the  strike  movement  brings 
changes  in  class  relations  by  minute  gradations.3  In  so  far 
as  these  changes  cumulate,  they  have,  in  retrospect,  a  dis- 

1  “It  is  quite  clear  that  this  movement  has  been  going  on  along  three  or 
four  lines;  the  rise  of  state  control,  rivalry  of  another  form  of  industry  [the 
co-operative  movements]  growing  up  alongside  of  capitalistic  industry,  a  self- 
assertion  of  the  working  classes  and  their  insistence  on  having  a  larger  amount 

to  say  in  everything  connected  with  industrial  life . Therefore  the 

trend  toward  industrial  democracy  ....  is  a  general  and  permanent 
trend.”  (E.  P.  Cheyney,  “The  Trend  toward  Industrial  Democracy,” 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  XC  (July, 
1920),  8-9. 

3  Arnold  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  England  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908),  pp.  72-73. 

3  “The  historical  method  is  supposed  to  prove  that  economic  changes 
have  been  the  inevitable  outcome  of  natural  law.  It  just  as  often  proves  them 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  self-seeking  action  of  dominant  classes” 
{op.  cit.,  p.  35). 
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cernible  trend.  For  this  reason  they  appear  to  have  had  a 
predetermined  aim,  whereas  at  each  step  they  were  com¬ 
pelled,  or  were  selected  as  the  course  of  least  resistance. 
As  old  co-ordinations  with  the  social  environment  fail,  new 
ones  are  developed  to  maintain  control  in  a  mobile  situation. 

For,  if  the  history  of  unionism  seems  to  admit  of  any  positive 
generalizations,  they  are  that  unionists  have  been  prone  to  act  first 
and  to  formulate  theories  afterwards,  and  that  they  have  acted  habit¬ 
ually  to  meet  the  problems  thrust  upon  them  by  immediate  circum¬ 
stances.  Everywhere  they  have  done  the  thing  which  under  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  has  seemed  most  likely  to  produce  the  results 
immediately  desired.  Modes  of  action  which  have  failed,  when  meas¬ 
ured  by  this  standard,  have  been  rejected  and  other  means  sought. 
Methods  which  have  worked  have  been  preserved  and  extended,  the 
standards  of  judgment  being  always  most  largely  the  needs  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  group  concerned . 1 

We  must  remember  that  the  motives  from  which  men  act  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  consequences  of  their  action.  Where  will 
you  find  in  history  a  case  of  a  great  purpose  rationally  adopted  by  a 
great  society  and  carried  through  to  the  intended  result  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  expected  consequences  in  the  way  of  social  advantage? 
You  can  find  no  such  thing.  Men  act  from  immediate  and  interested 
motives  like  those  for  which  they  have  waged  war,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  come  out  of  the  forces  which  are  set  loose.  The  consequences 
may  be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to  men.  The  story  of  these 
acts  and  consequences  makes  up  human  history.2 

Unrest,  action,  organization,  adjustment  to  a  changing 
environment,  modification  of  traditions — these  are  steps  in 
the  unfolding  of  a  social  movement.  Due  to  change  in  the 
habitual  situation  confronting  them,  wage-workers  begin  to 

1  Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1926),  p.  34. 

2  William  G.  Sumner,  War  and  Other  Essays  (Yale  University  Press, 
1911),  p.  15. 
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form  groups  and  to  act.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  con¬ 
flict  they  construct  policies  which  give  direction  to  unrest 
and  invent  techniques  and  stratagems  for  regulating  the 
trial  of  economic  endurance. 

Collective  agreements  serve  as  bases  for  resumption  of 
production.  By  entering  into  these  enforced  working  rela¬ 
tions,  the  parties  modify  their  status  and  change  their  poli¬ 
cies  and  methods  of  conflict.  The  groups  which  became 
differentiated  through  conflict  recombine  on  a  new  basis. 
Out  of  necessity  they  harmonize  their  differences  and  learn 
to  maintain  co-operation.  The  cycle  which  began  with  un¬ 
rest  is  completed  when  the  parties  have  again  attained  a 
stable  equilibrium,  and  when  their  traditions  and  unstudied 
assumptions  are  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  working 
relations  necessitated  by  the  collective  nature  of  industry. 

The  experiences  gained  through  strife  produce  changes, 
not  only  in  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  but  in  their  social  environment  as  well.  Assumptions 
are  developed  and  practices  are  adopted  which  have  the 
character  of  constitutional  changes.  These  give  the  strike 
its  place  in  society  and  may  ultimately  eliminate  it  as  no 
longer  suited  to  the  modified  relations  between  the  personal 
agents  in  a  delicately  articulated  socio-industrial  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  strikes  decreases  their  im¬ 
puted  utility  and  increases  interdependency.  Therefore 
their  volume  measures  the  rapidity  of  their  approaching  end. 
They  must  stop  short  of  destroying  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinued  co-operation.  Increasing  concessions  indicate  that 
strikes  are  about  to  cease. 

Because  strikes  show  this  tendency  to  disappear  in  spite 
of  increasing  industrialization,  and  because  they  existed  be- 
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Deland,  Lorin  F.,  52,  90 
De  Leon,  Daniel,  92 
Deliberation,  54 

Demands,  49;  formulation  of,  209; 
limitation  upon,  209;  presenta¬ 
tion  of,  132;  withdrawal  of,  210 
Demobilization,  192-206 
Deportations,  149 
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Desmond,  Shaw,  62,  117,  209 
Dewey,  John,  54 
Diebler,  F.  S.,  152 
Direct  action,  6,  17 
Disapproval,  expressions  of,  as  con¬ 
trol  over  scabs,  103-4 

Discussion,  54 

Dissensions,  and  breaking  morale, 
204 

Divergence  of  interests,  and  strikes, 
27 

Douglas,  Paul  H.,  1,  70 

Ebert,  Justus,  84,  96 
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Edwards,  Lyford  P.,  242,  243,  245, 
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Employer:  and  abating  conflict,  230; 
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and  attempt  to  suppress  strike, 
141;  attitude  toward  arbitra¬ 
tion,  conciliation,  and  media¬ 
tion,  182-84;  discrimination 
against  “undesirable  employ¬ 
ees,”  142, 146, 147;  effort  to  cap¬ 
italize  sentiments,  174;  effort  to 
discredit  strikers,  174-75;  and 
eviction  of  strikers,  148-49;  as 
guardian  of  consumer,  174-75; 
guaranty  of  rights,  221;  instiga¬ 
tion  of  premature  strike,  144; 
and  justification  of  manage¬ 
ment,  141;  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  30,36,  141-42;  limitations 
placed  upon,  220;  and  measures 
against  strikers,  1 41-51;  promo¬ 
tion  of  shop  loyalty,  228;  and 
public  inquiries,  165;  and  race 
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employees,  28-29;  superior 
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1 50;  use  of  legal  machinery,  190- 
91;  welfare  work,  229 
Encroaching  control,  220-21,  230 
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222,  223,  225;  of  groups,  223; 
legal,  represented  by  govern¬ 
ment,  259;  maintenance  of,  218; 
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Esprit  de  corps:  and  conflict  with 
non  conformer,  123;  increased 
by  contrast,  87 
Estey,  J.  A.,  196,  253,  263 
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Factors:  in  elimination  of  strikes, 
269-77;  in  instability,  266-69 
“Factory  solidarity,”  37 
Fascisti  movement,  258 
Fatalities  resulting  from  strikes,  no 
Federated  American  Engineering  So¬ 
cieties,  2,  128,  139 
First  of  May:  labor  agitation,  130; 

and  demonstrations  241 
Fisher,  Clyde  Olin,  1S0 
Flint  glass  makers,  136 
Florence,  P.  Sargant,  2 
Flynn,  Elizabeth  Gurley,  23,  82,  94, 
129,  173,  204 
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69,  82,  101,  143,  145,  160,  251, 
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“Free  speech  fights,”  47,  237 
French  strikes:  of  1912,  196;  of 
1920,  264 

Functional  specialization,  232 

Gandhi  movement,  237,  238 
Garetson,  A.  B.,  143 
Geiger,  Theodor,  51,  243 
Generalizing  the  strike,  139 

General  strikes,  243-44;  defeat  of, 
264;  demonstration  recom¬ 
mended,  264;  indeterminate, 
264;  mythical  general  strike, 
250-65 

Georgi,  Elsbeth,  234,  236,  238,  239, 
240,  241,  247,  255,  256,  257,  261, 
262,  264 
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fense,  259 
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cause  of  strike,  57,  59 
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Gompers,  Samuel,  46,  72,  107,  116, 
137,  139,  183,  231,  242 
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107,  201,  220 

Government,  the:  dominant  con¬ 
trol  organization,  259;  power 
in  crucial  test,  262;  strike  break¬ 
ing,  259-61;  successful  defiance 
of,  261 

Granite  cutters,  74,  102 
Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade,  La¬ 
bour  Department,  14,  65,  147; 
Sessional  Papers,  4 
Grievances,  and  strikes,  49,  50 
Groat,  George  G.,  12 
Group:  factors  opposing  formation, 
34-37;  formation,  25-37;  mem¬ 
bers,  25;  structure,  43-45;  tra¬ 
ditions,  217;  unity,  50.  See 
Striking  group 

Group  organization:  affected  by  de¬ 


feat,  212-13;  affected  by  suc¬ 
cess,  212;  arising  out  of  action, 
31;  efforts  to  counteract  disin¬ 
tegration  of,  213 

Groupal  differentiation,  25-34,  230 
Growth  of  democracy:  effect  upon 
employer-employee  relation, 
274 

Guards,  150 

Hall,  C.  F.,  106 
Hall,  Fred  S.,  62,  64,  74,  ir7 
Hansen,  Alvin  H.,  128 
Hapgood,  Hutchins,  19,  30,  43,  73, 
92,  103,  113,  117,  144,  170,  198, 
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Hapgood,  Norman,  269 
Hasanovitz,  Elizabeth,  21 
Headley,  J.  T.,  63,  64 
Henry,  Alice,  163,  171,  210 
Hobhouse,  L.  T.,  39,  55,  78 
Holland  strike  of  1903,  238,  264 
Holme,  Samuel,  109,  147,  152 
Holmes,  John  Haynes,  50 
House,  Floyd  Nelson,  28,  33 
Hoxie,  Robert  Franklin,  188,  275 
Huggins,  William  L.  108,  186 
Hungarian  strike  of  1904,  260 
Hunger,  as  factor  in  strikes,  96,  196- 
97,  203 
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Illegal  strikes.  See  Outlaw  strikes 
Imitation  strikes,  61,  62  ff. 
Impersonality  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  29  ff. 

Impulses,  giving  direction  to,  53 
Independent,  the,  137,  261 
Inducements  to  strike  breakers,  113- 

15 

Industrial  Commission,  Report  on 
the  Chicago  Labor  Disputes  of 
19°°,  175 

Industrial  Organization,  changes  in, 
219 
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Industrial  relations.  See  Working 
relations 

Industrial  reorganization:  as  affect¬ 
ed  by  strikes,  218-19;  as  inci- 
dental  by-product  of  strikes, 
218 

“Industry  ties,”  26 

Inhibitions:  removing,  49,  53; 

against  violence,  in 
Injunction,  the,  and  strikes,  190 
Instincts,  3,  277 

Insurgent  movement.  See  Outlaw 
strikes 

Integration:  of  industrial  unit,  225, 
226;  of  masses  around  new  areas 
of  dominance,  249 
Interests:  under  attack,  90;  com¬ 
mon,  37  192,  226,  228;  common, 
and  shop  morale,  228;  diver¬ 
gent,  27-28,  35-36;  mutual,  pro¬ 
motion  of,  273 

Internal  dissensions,  as  factors  in 
ending  strikes,  204 

International  Socialist  Review,  424 

Intervention:  likelihood  of,  174; 
official,  189-91;  partisan,  189; 
private,  189-91;  of  public 
sought,  162;  of  public  discour¬ 
aged,  162 
Intimidation,  118 
Iron  Moulders’  Union,  122-23 
Irritation  strikes,  251 
Isolation:  effort  to  control,  85;  ef¬ 
fect  upon  morale,  82 
Italian  general  strike,  244,  247,  256, 
262,  264;  sequestration  move¬ 
ment,  271-72 

Janes,  G.  M.,  74,  102,  122,  130 
Jones,  Mother,  116,  167 
Judicial  interference,  231 
Jurisdictional  conflicts,  17,  101 
Justifications,  49-53,  71 

Kallen,  Horace  M.,  152 
Kansas  miners’  strike,  100 


Kautsky,  Karl,  212,  239 
Knights  of  Labor,  100 
Kopald,  Sylvia,  63,  74,  76,  117,  146, 
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Labor  contracts,  relation  to  begin¬ 
ning  strikes,  132 
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Norman,  226,  228,  229 
Langdon,  Emma  F.,  81,  82 
Large  firms;  and  frequency  of  strikes, 
29;  and  lack  of  personal  con¬ 
tacts,  28 

Larkin,  James,  169 
Larkinism,  89,  252 
Lasswell,  Harold  D.,  50 
Lawrence  strike,  167,  188 
Leader,  the,  43-45;  bribery  of,  144; 
cautious  in  use  of  violence,  172; 
difficulties  confronting,  195; 
position  affected  by  lost  strikes, 
212-13;  strategy  of,  67,  69,  96 
Lee,  Gerald  Stanley,  100,  172 
Leiserson,  William  M.,  223,  272 
Leites,  Kussiel,  29,  39,  208 
Levine,  Louis,  18,  20,  30,  56,  86,  138, 
168,  201,  216 

Lewis,  Arthur  D.,  19,  251,  252 
Like-mindedness,  26,  27 
Limitation  upon  interests,  209 
Lindeman,  Eduard,  16,  25,  27,  44, 
52,  54.  91,  hi,  156,  222 
Lippman,  Walter,  53,  165,  185,  190 
Livingston,  Arthur,  263 
Locality  bond,  25,  27 
Lockout,  5,  12,  89,  146-47,  219 
Losses  through  strikes:  money,  2; 
time,  1,  2,  3 

Loyalty,  218,  225;  as  cause  of  mo¬ 
rale,  79;  essential  for  group  ex¬ 
istence,  112;  factory  versus 
class,  37;  primary  or  secondary, 

227- 28;  promoted  by  employer, 

228- 29;  promotion  of,  80;  spon¬ 
taneous,  79;  to  strike-group, 
112-13 
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IS,  22 

Lumley,  F.  E.,  52 

McPherson,  John  B.,  89,  188 
McCabe,  David  A.,  and  Barnett, 
George  E.,  178 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,  74 
Malkiel,  Theresa  Server,  29,  169 
Management  of  strikes,  99 
Market  conditions:  effect  on  begin¬ 
ning  strikes,  126-32;  effect  upon 
working  relations  of  employer 
and  employees,  266;  as  factors 
in  ending  strikes,  205 
Marot,  Helen,  172 
Material  resources,  255 
Mavor,  James,  81,  83,  92,  204 
Mediation,  177;  179-81 
Mediator,  179-81 

Men’s  garment  industry  strike  of 
New  York  in  1913,  128 
Michigan  copper  strike,  74 
Minimizing  hazards,  53 
Mitchell,  Kohn,  96,  no,  147,  154, 
267 

Mobilization,  5,  44-65,  69.  See 

Group,  and  Strike  group 
Monday,  as  critical  time  in  strike, 
94 

Montgomery,  Royal  E.,  210 
Monthly  circular,  Labor  Research 
Department,  246 
Moral  values,  19-20 
Morale,  111-12;  affected  by  season¬ 
al  factors,  126;  conditions  of, 
79-88;  definition  of,  79;  how 
disintegrated,  96,  210,  213; 

means  of  maintaining,  89-99; 
restraining  of,  98,  weakening 
morale,  easily  observed  by  em¬ 
ployer,  195 

Motives:  composite,  59;  contradic¬ 
tory,  205-6;  expressed  in  new 
strike,  217;  underlying  strikes, 
18-23 


Mutual  dependence,  1,  4,  37,  125; 
limitation  upon  conflict,  125- 
26;  223,  270-72;  a  means  of 
control,  125,  126 

Mutual  (circular)  stimulation,  17- 
18,  54-59 
Myth,  the,  41,  42 

Nation ,  the,  271 

National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  207 

Native-born,  in  strikes,  101 
Nearing,  Scott,  246,  247,  248,  252, 
261 

New  York  clothing  workers’  strike, 
i37 

New  Zealand  law  regarding  settle¬ 
ment  of  strikes,  16 1 
Nicholson,  Joseph  S.,  199 
Non-participation  movements,  in 
Egypt,  India,  Australia,  234, 
23S,  236 

Non-resistant  suffering,  169-71,  279 

Objectives:  individual,  38-39;  and 
integration  of  conduct,  40;  and 
organization,  38-42;  shifts  in, 
80 

Offers  to  settle,  considered  a  sign  of 
weakness,  197-98 

Officers,  national,  213.  See  Leaders 
and  union  officials 
Ogburn,  William  F.,  268 
Olds,  Marshall,  3 
Operative,  the,  18 

Opposition:  effect  upon  morale,  90 
Ordeal  by  battle,  192-94 
Ordered  strikes,  66,  130-31 
Organization;  affected  by  opposi¬ 
tion,  143,  by  defeat,  212;  as  an 
agency  for  fulfilling  interests, 
44;  as  an  aid  to  striking,  69-71; 
contacts  in,  26;  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  workmen,  27;  and  corre¬ 
lation  of  efforts,  42;  and  diver¬ 
gence  of  interests  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employees,  27  ff.; 
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form  of,  134;  formal,  38-48;  and 
group  structure,  43-46;  infor¬ 
mal,  26-27,  38;  like-mindedness, 
a  factor  in,  26-27;  and  re¬ 
straints  to  striking,  71-75; 
rivalry  in,  134;  successful,  47 
Ostracism,  as  control  technique, 
105-7;  122-23 
Otto,  Eduard,  115 
Outlaw  strikes,  75-77 
Outsiders,  involved  in  industrial  dis¬ 
putes,  156 

Parades,  as  instruments  of  control, 
163 

Park,  Robert  E.,  40,  45,  124 
Parker,  Carlton  H.,  58 
Parker,  Cornelia  Stratton,  260 
Participants,  unwilling,  65 
Passaic  strike  of  1926,  157 
Pastimes,  as  control  techniques,  92- 
93 

Paterson,  Arthur,  105,  136 
Paterson  strike  of  1913,  23,  129,  173 
Payment  of  transportation  from 
strike-area,  114-15 
Pennsylvania  coal  strike  of  1910, 148 
Persuasion,  107-8;  and  picketing, 

117- 18 

Picketing,  115-22;  and  the  courts; 

118- 19;  "mass”  picketing,  116; 
and  prayer,  119-22;  union  rules 
for,  1 19 

Pickets,  characteristics  of,  116-17 
Pilgrimages  as  propaganda,  97 
Plans;  of  procedure,  54;  of  strike, 
135-38 

Plug-uglies,  150 
Polarity,  38,  43“44,  213 
Police,  and  picketing,  117 

Policies,  41-43,  135-37,  201,  265, 
282 

Political  parties  and  strikes,  19 1 
Political  strikes,  233-49;  classifica¬ 
tion  of,  234;  and  constitutional 


system,  242-49;  against  dis¬ 
criminatory  or  objectionable 
laws,  236-38;  extent  of,  233; 
forms  of,  233 ;  non-participation 
and  official  acts,  234-38;  objec¬ 
tives,  234;  to  secure  rights, 
238-42 

Pouget,  fimile,  151 

Prayer,  as  a  social  gesture  to  control 
pickets,  119-22 

Precedents  in  working  relationship, 
124 

Prejudices,  188;  removed  by  class 
feeling,  36;  non-resistant  suffer¬ 
ing,  170 

Printers’  strike  of  1916,  2 

Privations,  compensation  for,  96-98 

Procedure:  plans  of,  54;  rules  for, 
66 

Professional  classes  as  strike  break¬ 
ers,  257 

Prolonging  the  struggle,  202 

Propaganda,  51 

Property  rights,  n;  affected  by 
strikes,  268-  69 

Public,  the,  4,  35;  attitude  of,  af¬ 
fecting  strikers,  205;  control  of, 
166-76;  the  decisive  factor  in 
strikes,  191;  definition  of,  156; 
effect  on  Belgian  suffrage  move¬ 
ments,  258-59;  inclination  to 
concede  victory  to  stronger, 
176;  indifference  to  strikes,  157; 
intervention  by,  177-91;  as 
neutral,  177-86;  as  partisan,  177, 
186;  as  regulator  of  ordeal  by 
battle,  191;  sympathy  aroused 
by  emotional  stimuli,  160;  the 
ultimate  authority,  185 

Public  opinion:  affected  by  economic 
disturbances,  157-58;  and  be¬ 
havior  codes,  159-61;  definition 
of,  156;  economic  coercion,  173; 
efforts  to  influence,  162-76;  and 
social  harmony,  58-159;  and  vi¬ 
olence,  172 

Pullman  strike  of  1894,  22,  133 
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Rainwater,  C.  E.,  217-18 
Rapport,  62,  83-84,  87-88 
Ratcliffe,  S.  K.,  194,  258,  260,  263 
Rebellion  as  a  dogma,  253 
Reedy,  William  Marion,  54 
Resolution,  54 
Response  sequences  43-45,  57 
Restrictions  upon  striking,  73-74 
Resumption  of  work,  143,  146 
Retaliation,  171 
Revolt,  249 

Revolution,  242,  252,  265;  definition 
of,  245;  social  versus  industrial, 
242-43 

Revolutionary  literature,  253 
Revolutionary  strikes,  242-49,  17, 
footnote;  conditions  necessary 
for,  254-63;  different  from  poli¬ 
tics,  265 ;  impossible  in  represent¬ 
ative  government,  262;  and  mu¬ 
tiny  of  army,  262;  a  mythical 
symbol,  264 
Right  to  the  job,  268 
Roberts,  Peter,  101 
Roller,  Arnold,  252 
Rosenberg,  A.,  218 
Roy,  Andrew,  18,  20,  30,  no,  115, 
203,  224 

Rumors,  95-96,  145-46 
Russell,  Bertrand,  30,  53,  267 
Russian  strikes,  240,  256-59,  262, 
264 

Sabotage,  5,  103,  151-52,  188 
St.  John,  Vincent,  172 
Salmons,  C.  H.,  114,  144 
Savage,  Marion  D.,  224 
Scabbing,  official,  101 
Scabs,  xoo;  “good-job,”  100;  “hun¬ 
ger,”  101-2;  method  of  recruit¬ 
ing,  149;  “professional”  (adven¬ 
turer),  101-2;  and  skilled  work, 
150;  wages  paid  to,  149-50.  See 
Strike  breakers 
Schapiro,  J.  S.,  240,  259 


Schwittau,  G.,  14,  15,  16,  123 
Scott,  J.  W.,  20,  26 
Season  of  the  year,  effect  upon 
strikers,  130 

Seattle  strike  of  1919,  244,  246 
Secrecy  in  beginning  strikes,  132-33 
Selekman,  Ben  M.,  143,  184, 199,  231 
Sentiments,  91,  166 
Sequestration  movement,  271-72 
Settlement:  collective,  215-16;  de¬ 
tailed,  215;  forms  of,  207 
Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Journal,  121 
Sheffield,  A.  D.,  54 
Sheldon,  F.  E.,  86,  90,  171 
Shop  stewards’  movement,  76 
Short,  Wallace  M.,  238 
Shortt,  A.,  200 
Slogans,  52 

Smith,  Hubert  L.,  and  Nash, 
Vaughn,  21,  31,  45,  85,  99,  127, 
163,  164,  203 

Social  control,  3;  techniques  of,  178. 

See  Control 
Social  Economist,  146 
Social  environment:  changed  by 
strikes,  276 

Social  movement,  3,  274-75 
Social  organization,  2x8.  See  Organ¬ 
ization 

Social  reorganization,  218 
Solidarity  strikes,  61 
Sorel,  Georges,  19,  254 
South  Wales  Miners’  Strike  of  1910, 
4-10,  80 

Spargo,  John,  17,  41,  172,  211,  236, 
239.  253 

Spontaneous  strikes,  59-61,  13 1 
Sprowls,  Jesse  William,  83 
State,  the.  See  Government 
Status:  changed  through  strike,  22, 
220,  231;  of  group  members,  34, 
45,  220;  modified  by  collective 
agreements,  276;  personal  con¬ 
fused  with  functional,  199,  201 
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Steel. strike  of  1919,  14-15,  67-69 
Stewart,  William,  36 
Stirling,  James,  137 
Stratagem,  strategist,  strategy,  81, 
91,  119-20,  126,  13 1,  i33,  I3S, 
137-39.  See  Tacticians,  Tactics 

Strike  benefits,  96 

Strike  breakers,  strike  breaking,  6, 
10;  classes  of,  100-103;  by  gov¬ 
ernments,  259;  methods  of  secur¬ 
ing,  149;  by  middle  classes,  257 
Strike  budget,  items  of  expenditure, 
93 

Strike  cycle,  10;  changes  in,  138. 
See  Cycle 

Strike  epidemics,  62-63 
Strike  funds.  See  Strike  benefits 


Strike  group:  age  and  sex  composi¬ 
tion  of,  81-82.  See  Group,  Or¬ 
ganization 

Strike  movement,  the,  217;  com¬ 
pared  with  other  historic  move¬ 
ments,  274 


Strikers:  forced,  63-64;  hesitant,  100, 
144;  passive,  65 

Strikes:  adhesive,  61;  beginning,  73, 
132;  causes  of,  277;  classification 
of,  278-79;  coerced,  61,  63-64; 
complexity  of,  157-58;  conta¬ 
gion,  61;  decreasing  production, 
125;  definition  of,  3,  12,  13;  de¬ 
tailed,  136;  as  direct  struggle, 
150;  duration  of,  78,  208;  en 
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